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**Go on, boy,” 


he beseeched. Shep understood now. 





aa 


He turned toward the summit of the ridge, pulling gently on the rope 


THE TWO-LOG TRAIL 


HE lowering November sun, 

scarce penetrating the gray 

haze in the west, cast faint 

shadows of the pines across 
the clearing in front of the tidy 
little cabin on the Two-Log. Little 
swirls of leaves, wind-driven, danced 
fairy-like over the brown stubble, only 
to gather at last in cozy communion in 
the nearest fence corner. Fallen apples, 
too many for the rotund young porker 
that nosed indifferently among them, 
made a reddish-russet carpet beneath the 
rank-limbed apple trees that dotted the 
cabin yard. 

Winter was coming. Shep knew “~ 
Not only from past experience did 
know it, but also because of the ce 
furry thickening of his shaggy buff and 
white coat; knew i it, too, because of the 
God-given instinct of which the canine 
race 1s possessed—that instinct which 
man can never understand, can only won- 
der at and which only those who know and 
love dogs can even begin to appreciate. 
Shep did not mind winter—rather liked it 
in fact. The coming of the snow meant 
many days of lazy indifference to the 
lapse of time, days he would spend bask- 
ing in the warmth of the log fire while his 
master read or smoked and the little mis- 
tress hummed cheerfully as she went 
about the housework. 

Shep’s mind—and dogs have minds, 
you must know that to understand this 
story—glanced back over the days when 
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he followed Billy Valentine on his restless 
wanderings from range to range. Shep 
had enjoyed the constantly changing 
scenes, then, but now, since the little 
woman had come into his and his master’s 
life, he felt satished to have a home—a 
place to stay, where he was an honored 
member of the family and each day was 
like the rest. Feeling the coming chill of 
late afternoon, he got up from his leafy 
couch in the yard and, yawning lazily, 
padded softly into the house. As he en- 
asa the door a little bell began its shrill 
insistent ringing. 

Shep watched idly as his master crossed 
the rough floor to the polished box that 
hung against the wall. He heard Valen- 
tine call “Hello” and his sharp ears caught 
the faint murmur of a distant voice. His 
master’s face showed interest as he lis- 
tened. 

“Yes, this is Billy Valentine, out at 
Two-Log,” he said into the transmitter 
“Who is_ talking?—Oh, hello, sheriff. 
What’s that?” He listened intently while 
the receiver buzzed at the vibration from 
a strong clear voice. Shep noted that the 
buzz ceased abruptly in the midst of a 
jangle of metallic clicks. 


“What kind of a looking hombre is 

Valentine inquired. He re- 
peated the question. He jerked the 
hook of the telephone impatiently, 
then gave the bell handle a sharp 
turn. 

“Hello! Hello, sheriff! We're cut 
off someway.” There was no answer. Shep 
pricked up his ears at his master’s obvious 
excitement. He watched intently while 
Valentine rang again and again with no 
result. 

A light step sounded behind Shep and x 
soft hand was laid on his head as Valentine 
slowly hung up the receiver and turned to 
his wife. Shep sensed impending trouble 
as he noticed the curious blank look on 
the man’s face. The cowman spoke 
slowly, as though dazed from some over- 
shadowing tragedy. 

7 The telephone over the mountain 1s 
out,” he said. “It’s either broken or was 
cut while I was talking to the sheriff—”’ 
He paused irresolutely, something like 
fear dawning in his eyes. 

“Why, Billy!” the little woman ex- 
claimed, “you look as if some one had 
shown you a death warrant. What’s the 
matter!” 

The cowman dropped heavily into the 
nearest chair, his naturally ruddy face 
gray lined from the strain of the surging 
emotions within him. 

“Tt might as well be our death warrant, 
little partner,” he muttered. “I didn’t 
want to worry you, but that last five 
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hundred dollar paymentonthe ranch must 
be made by day after tomorrow. Mason, 

the banker at Mountain City, told me he 
would do everything he could to get an 
extension until spring. He was going to 

call me this afternoon. Now I won't 
“ah what to do. I can’t wait here and 
let them foreclose. God! ‘To lose our 
little place after all we’ve spent and all 
the work we’ve done on it!” 

“Isn’t there anything we can sell, 
Billy? ?* the woman asked. 

“No,” the cowman answered hope- 
lessly. “With winter coming, nobody 
wants to buy any cattle, even if ours were 
ht to sell. I’ve tried everywhere. We 
lose, little partner, if I can’t borrow the 
money.” He sunk his dejected face into 
his hands. : 

_ “What did the sheriff want?” his wife 
‘inquired. Shep felt the soft fingers 


tremble as they nervously pulled one of 


his silky ears. 
“Oh, that—I’d forgotten— A fellow 
named Jim Gaunce—wanted for murder 


over Deep Valley way. The sheriff 


thought maybe he might be trying to get 
over the range to Mountain City and 
wanted me to keep a lookout for him. I 
wonder—that wire sounded like it was 
cut while Wwe were talking—could it be 
possible- ” He broke off as he studied his 
wife’s face. 

“And the need of the money isn’t our 
only trouble now, little partner,” he fal- 
tered, “you know that. Good God! 
What’ll we do, right at this time, without 
that telephone?” Shep turned his limpid 
hazel eyes on his mistress and noted that 
her lips had set into a firm straight line. 

““You’ve got to fix the line, of course, 
Billy,” she answered. “It isn’t as though 
there were only two of us to think of now, 
is it, dear? We’ve got to keep in com- 
munication with town, and maybe you 
can get the money if you go in and tell 
the bank dire -ctors just how hard we’ve 
tried to pay.” 

Her chin trembled ever so little. Shep 
did not know what it all meant, but his 
loyal heart leaped in response to the look 
that passed between these two he loved 
so well. He walked sedately across the 
room and laid his head on his master’s 
knee. The man rubbed Shep’s nose with 
friendly fingers. 

“I know, old-timer,” he muttered, 
“you'd help if you could, but this time 
you can’t. We’ve worked cattle together, 
in good times and bad, many a dreary 
summer and freezing winter, but now that 
we're just about to own our little place, 
they’re going to close us out.” 

Shep licked the hand that stroked him. 
He knew that grave trouble of some kind 
hung over the little family, but all he 
could do was to show his sympathy. The 
man got to his feet and gently took his 
wife in his arms. 

“T don’t like to leave you alone, sweet- 
heart, while I go out over that line. [’ll 
have to go clear to town now.” The 
woman raised love-lit eyes, softened by 
some other emotion that Shep could not 
fathom, to those of her husband. 

“Tt can’t be helped, Billy,” she whis- 
pered. “If you can’t get the wire fixed, 
have some one come out and stay with me. 
I’malittle afraid to be alone much longer.” 

Valentine released his wife and stepped 
toward the door. Shep promptly fol- 
lowed; his master was going somewhere. 
He trotted out to the barn and quivered 





in eager anticipation as he watched Val- 
entine saddle Stranger. Then he danced 
ahead of the little horse, barking joyfully. 
The cowman dismounted in front of the 
house and picked up a long piece of thin 
rope. Shep’s heart fell. He knew what 
this meant. 

“You’ve got to stay with the little 
partner, Shep,” his master said. “I’m 
going to be gone a good while, and she'll 
be lonesome.” He tied the rope round 
Shep’s fluffy neck. 

“Poor old broken-hearted doggie.” 
Shep’s mistress patted his head. “He 
looks so miserable, Billy. Maybe he'll 
stay without tying.” 

“Better not take any chances,” the man 
answered; “I’m sure to be gone all of to- 
morrow and it looks as if another snow- 
storm was coming. You'll want com- 
pany.” He kissed his wife and swung 
into the saddle. 

Shep sat on the cabin porch and 
watched Stranger mournfully as the little 
horse paced swiftly up the trail. At the 
edge of the timber the cowman turned 
and waved to his wife. She waved back, 
her eyes shining, then went into the house. 


FOR a long time Shep sat still, gazing up 
thetrail. Theshadowsofthe pinescrept 
across the little clearing as the sun began 
to drop behind Old Baldy. Shep could 
hear his mistress as she went about her 
work in the house, but there was no joy in 
his heart. He was uneasy. He sensed 
trouble, though he could not tell as yet 
from what quarter it would come. What 
to a human being would have been a pre- 
monition of evil was to Shep a reality. 

Where the human being would have 
had an intuition that evil would befall 
that night, Shep knew. He knew he should 
be with Billy Valentine. When his mis- 
tress brought his supper, Shep could not 

eat. He looked into her face with lambent 
eyes that searched her friendly ones, then 
glanced up the trail and slowly w agged his 
plumy tail. The little woman dropped on 
her knees beside the dog and cuddled his 
silky head against her face. 

“We both love him, don’t we, Shep?” 
she whispered. “But you can’t go this 
time, poor old fellow. He told you to 
stay, you know.” With a final pat she 
rose and went into the house. Shep 
drooped. She did not understand. He 
crawled into the little house his master 
had built for him and curled up, but could 
not sleep. He came out again and sat on 
the porch, shivering, more from nervous- 
ness than from cold. 

The storm was coming now. The tops 
of the gray-green pines swayed and 
twisted in the wind that howled up the 
canon. Shep could hear the rustle of the 
oak leaves as they swirled and dipped 
through the quivering branches on their 
way to the ground. A belated acorn still 
hanging on the tree that shaded the cabin 
fell with a plop on the roof. A furry ven- 
triloquist across the canon set up his in- 
fernal yapping, firm in his delusion that 
all within hearing would think that at 
least a dozen coyotes were hunting to- 
night. Shep, nerves astrain, pointed his 
nose at the sky and howled lugubriously 
in answer. His mistress’ voice from the 
house shamed him to silence. 

“Shep! Be still!’ she chided. 

And then the snow came. The wind 
died and the great soft flakes fell 
silently, whirling to the ground in their 
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haste to put the mountain country under 
its winter blanket of white. Shep crawled 
dejectedly back into his house. At last 
he slept. 

He woke to a white dawn of silently 
falling snow. The house was quiet. His 
mistress still slept. The trail across the 
clearing was hidden under two feet of 
white fluff. Shep stood gazing up the hill, 
his heart torn by conflicting emotions. 
His master had told him to stay, had even 
tied him as an added precaution. In do- 
ing this he had made it clear that it was 
Shep’s duty to remain with his mistress. 

But Shep knew that he was needed up 
the trail. Somewhere—for some reason— 
Billy Valentine needed help. Shep 
whined in pitiful uncertainty as instinct 
battled with the memory of his master’s 
definite instructions to stay. And then a 
coil of the little rope caught in his feet and 
tripped him. Irritated at the cling of the 
dragging cord, Shep closed his strong jaws 
on a loop of the rope that lay nearest him. 
It crunched in two and the dog, realizing 
that he was free, slipped silently off into 
the snow, a half-dozen feet of rope trailing 
after him. Instinct and love had won over 
discipline—as they always do. 

For three hours he bucked the soft 
fluffy snow, plunging chest-deep before 
his shaggy paws found footing solid 
enough to bear his weight. He never left 
the trail. He had no definite idea of where 
he would find his master. He just kept 
going, knowing in his devoted heart that 
he would reach his objective in time. Why 
he knew or what guided him only the 
Great Director himself will ever know. 

At last he reached the saddle of the Low 
Gap, where the trail turned down the 
bleak, treeless slope of Blue Nose. It had 
stopped snowing. The morning sun 
shown on a vast expanse of glittering sur- 
face that shimmered in all its dangerous 
beauty. Shep rested a moment, panting. 
His muscles ached from the uphill climb. 
The dragging rope irked his neck terribly. 
He sat down and worked at the irritating 
collar with his paws, then gave up the 
attempt as futile. 

The trail forked here. The winter trail 
made a wearisome curve up the ridge to 
avoid crossing the ragged gorge of the 
roaring Whitefoam; the other fork, used 
in summer only, went straight down and 
across the canon, cutting the Mountain 
City trail on the opposite ridge. It was 
shorter by miles. 

Shep, wise in his mountain lore, took 
the short cut. Another hour of plunging 
heart-straining travel and he came out on 
the main winter trail. The surface of the 
snow was unbroken by tracks of horse or 
man. 

What raced through Shep’s keen little 
brain none can tell. It is sufficient to sav 
that he knew, better than a man could 
know, that his master had not passed here 
yet. By taking the short cut, the dog had 
got between V alentine and town. ‘Shep 
hesitated. He did not know which way 
toturn. As he stood, uncertain, trying to 
decide what to do, the faint erunch of a 
horse’s hoofs in the snow came to his 
attentive ears. Stranger was coming! 
Shep bounded forward, his tail wagging 
joyously, 

Stranger came down the ridge at his 
swinging walk. He pricked his delicate 
ears forward as he saw Shep and made a 
playful nip at the dog as he passed him. 
They had always been good pals. The 
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His slash was not the half-hearted, playful nip of an untrained, kennel-bred dog. It was the devastating rush of an 
eighty pound wolf-dog, with years of experience in fights it had meant death to lose 














dog’s keen perceptions were dulled by the. 
belief that he had found his master 
although he wondered at the absence of 
the cheery hail that he always received. 
Maybe his master was angry because he 
had followed. Shep felt that he must ex- 
plain. He ran along the upper side of the 
trail and leaped up, forepaws catching in 
the familiar black-haired chaps of the 
cowman, his quick bark asking forgive- 
ness. He tumbled back into the snow 
with a yelp of dismay as the stinging cut 


of a quirt seared the hair across his nose 
and a strange voice cursed him savagely. 

Shep cowered in the snow as Stranger 
crunched down the trail. He did not 
know the man who was riding his master’s 
horse, wearing his chaps, but as his awak- 
ened senses began to function he knew 
that all his life he would remember this 
man who had dealt him the first hard 
blow he had ever received. Shep stood in 
the snow and watched horse and rider dis- 
appear. Sadly the dog turned up the 


ridge, following Stranger’s back track. 
Somewhere up in that white wilderness 
amid that jumble of broken peaks, he 
would find his master. 

At the summit Shep looked down a 
mile of snowy trail and saw the buildings 
of Snow Line Camp. He knew this place 
well. Always, when he and Valentine 
crossed the mountains in winter time, they 
camped here over night. The dog put 
his nose again to the trail and gave a sud- 
den joyous bark. His master’s tracks now 
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appeared on the trail beside Stranger’s. 
Shep had never followed both tracks on a 
trail before but this mattered nothing to 
him now. He bounded happily down the 
trail to the familiar makeshift stable of 
the Camp. 

He stood surprised as he peered in the 
door. Stranger’s tracks, and his master’s 
were there, but another horse, one that 
Shep did not know, lay groaning under 
the shelter of the dilapidated roof. A 
strange saddle had been tossed into a cor- 
ner. Shep’s sharp nose examined every- 
thing, his sensitive nostrils reading the 
evidence. The horse 
he did not bother 
with. The animal 
was worn out from 
hard riding. He PA 
would die. Shep 7 
knew that. He f 
sniffed at the dirt f 
floor, then turned / 
to the saddle. The yf 
man he had met on f 
the Two-LogTrail— / 
the man who had / 
wantonlylashedhim | 
with the quirt—had_—; 
been here. The floor, 
the saddle that lay 
in the corner were 
strong of the hated 
scent. But on the 
saddle was also the 
scent of his master, 


particularly strong 1 
on the leather of \ 
the horn and latigo \ 
where the cowman’s , 


hands had grasped. 
Shep had often 
smelled that scent 
the same way on 
Valentine’s saddle 
after his master had 
uncinched Stranger 
and thrown the sad- 
dle down. Now on 
floor and saddle his 
master’s touch was 
fresher than that 
other. 

Puzzled, Shep 
went toward the 
cabin, almost hidden in the lee of a stiff- 
branched clump of Alpine firs a hundred 
yards from the stable. His master’s tracks 
ran between thestable and thecabin. Shep 
went into the little shanty, snifing anx- 
iously. His master had stayed here all 
night, as he always did, and no other per- 
son had stayed with him. The cowman’s 
slicker lay across the bunk where it had 
been thrown. 

Undecided now, Shep stood in the door 
and sniffed the currents of the icy air. He 
did not, could not know that while the 
cowman lay sleeping, unguarded by the 
keen senses of his canine pal, the rider of 
the worn-out dying horse had come to the 
little camp, and had ridden Stranger 
away just before daylight, cruelly leaving 
his own horse saddled, to live or die as it 
might. Nor could he know that his mas- 
ter, next morning, out of pity for a dumb 
brute, had unsaddled the exhausted ani- 
mal hoping it might have a chance to re- 
cover, and had struck off angrily up the 
trail, following the tracks of his stolen 
horse, 

The morning sun shone from a sky 
swept clear of haze by the blizzard of the 
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night before. The glare of the vast ex- 
panse of white was merciless. But the 
gleaming world held nothing of signif- 
cance for Shep save that line of tracks 
down which he had bounded toward the 
well-known camp. But this had been a 
back track, and now the disappointed dog 
set off from the deserted buildings, follow- 
ing tracks of man and horse toward the 
summit, a mile away. 

Nearing the top of the trail, Shep 
noticed now that his master’s tracks were 
curiously erratic. He found where his 
master had stood for a time, as though 
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The Sphinx 


By Marian Steck 


Wide sands, that hold my dream of 
dreams, 


Soft evening’s purple spell, 
What is it that the desert knows— 
Knows, and will never tell? 





undecided what to do or which way to 
turn. A little further on the cowman had 
veered to the side of the trail and had dug 
into the snow at the base of a lone tree. 
Shep sniffed the scent of his master’s 
hands on the charcoal of the fire-scarred 
pine and wondered what it meant. 


FTER that the trail became still more 

uncertain in itsdirection. Thecowman 
had wandered from side to side of the 
ridge, turning back toward the trail only 
when the ground began to slope sharply 
away beneath his feet. He had fallen 
often, too. Shep examined the marks of 
his master’s hands and knees in the snow 
and found no answer to the questions that 
troubled him. The tracks curved sharply 
away from the trail and toward the cafion. 
The ridge sloped sharply here—became 
almost a cliff. The cowman had fallen 
and slid into a snowdrift at the bottom. 
Shep picked up his tracks—fresh now— 
and followed them down the gulch. 

The dog’s loyal heart leaped with joy 
as he saw his master’s figure ahead. For 
a fleeting instant he wondered at the 
huddled, stumbling walk of the man—at 
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the groping hands held out as if to ward 
off some unseen danger. Then he raced 
forward, his sore feet forgotten as he 
crashed through the thin icy crust. 
Valentine whirled at the sound of 
Shep’s approach and tugged at the gun in 
his belt. Shep barked joyously and 
hurled himself at his master, wriggling 
in ecstatic exuberance. The cowman 
dropped on his knees and hugged the dog 
to him, much as his wife had done the 
night before. Shep licked the hands that 
fumbled with the rope round his neck. 
“Thank the good God you’ve found 
me, Shep!” Valen- 
tine choked. “I 
wonder ifthere’s any 
one with you.” 


\ Then he found the 


= end of the 
: dragging rope. 
™ “So that’s what 
\. happened,” he said, 
“you chewed your 
rope and_ followed 
me.” He grasped 
the end of the rope 
, and stood up. For 
} the first time, then, 
Shep saw that his 
| master’s eyes were 
tight shut, tears 
! streaming from be- 
} neath the closed lids 
and marking fur- 
rows in the charcoal 
/\ that plastered his 
/ ; face. Shep searched 
/ that streaked and 
Jae pain-racked face 
with anxious eyes as 
he tried to under- 
stand what it was 
that his master 
wanted him to do. 

“Go on, boy,” 
Valentine beseeched 
his pal, “lead me 
out of here.” 

He motioned 
vaguely down the 
gulch. Shep started 
to bound off in his 
attempt to. scent 
what his master was 
seeking but the man’s firm hold on the 
rope checked him sharply. He looked 
back, more puzzled thanever. Why did 
his master urge him to go on, yet hold to 
the rope? Again Valentine urged the dog 
gently and stepped toward him, loosening 
the strain on the leash. 

Shep’s heart gave a great bound. He 
understood now, he thought. His master 
must be searching for his lost horse. Shep 
knew where Stranger’s tracks were to be 
found and he turned back toward the 
summit of the ridge, pulling gently on the 
rope as his master’s halting footsteps 
crunched behind him. At times the man 
stumbled and fell. Always Shep waited 
patiently, holding the rope taut until 
Valentine had regained his feet and crept 
toward his guide. 

On the ridge summit, where the summer 
trail lay covered by the concealing snow, 
Shep found Stranger’s track again and 
whined encouragingly. Valentine’s voice 
expressed a new hope. 

“You’ve found something, boy,” he 
said huskily. ‘Follow it, boy, follow it. 
Hurry. I’ve got to get to town!” 

(Continued on page 48) 
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What Destroys the Highways? 


A Study of the Battering Ram Effect Produced by Solid-Tired 
Truck Wheels on Concrete 


COUPLE of years ago the state 

of California completed a 

brand new, concrete-paved 

highway across the moun- 
tains between the lower end of the San 
Joaquin Valley and Los Angeles. 
Though this magnificent road rises from 
close to sea level to an elevation of over 
4000 feet, the grades are so easy, the 
curves so wide that at once a tremen- 
dous freight transport business sprang 
up. Hundreds of trucks carrying pipe, 
machinery and tools from Los Angeles to 
the oil fields, hauling agricul- 
tural produce from the valley 


By Victor Willard 


Author of : Highways, Trucks and Taxes 


owners care? There was no law to stop 
them. They might destroy the curb and 
with impunity ruin the road that cost 
$40,000 a mile to build; legally there was 
no way to stop them. Physically there 
was. The highway engineers caused 
boulders the size of a large watermelon to 
be placed at frequent intervals in the 


weight of the trucks caused an ever 
increasing mileage of the new roads to 
crack, crumble and disintegrate until 
several of the more advanced states and 
many counties were forced to use drastic 
measures to save their highway systems. 
Strangely enough California, the state 
that has more paved highway mileage 
and investment per capita than any other 
state in the Union, did nothing whatso- 
ever to prevent this destruction or to 
make the destroyers pay for at least part 
of the damage. On the contrary, the 
legislature in 1921 was in- 

duced to kill all measures 





to the Angel City began to 
use the road daily. In a 
short time the trucks were 
hauling sixty and the rail- 
roads only forty per cent of 
the total freight movement. 
Now it happened that on 
many parts of the road the 
engineers had built raised 
concrete curbs, partially as a 
protection for the trafic and 
to keep storm water away 
from the pavement. ‘The 
bright driver of a heavy 
truck whose brakes did not 
hold well discovered that he 





the new highways. 


taxpayer. 


F you are hit on the nose by a fist encased 

in a padded boxing glove you grunt and 
hit back. But if the glove hides a brick or 
brass knuckles, you'll wind up in-the hospital 
with a broken nose. A similar difference exists 
between the effect of a pneumatic-tired wheel 
and a solid-tired wheel on the pavement of 
The description of this 
effect is of interest to every motorist and 


—The Editors. 


that might in any way re- 
strict the freedom of the 
truck owner’s action or add 
to his costs. The result is a 
critical situation that men- 
aces not only the state high- 
ways but prevents the coun- 
ties from giving their road 
systems adequate protection. 

Realizing that legislative 
measures to protect the roads 
are coming, that laws to com- 
pel trucks and busses to pay 
their fair share of road con- 
struction and maintenance 
costs are on the way, the 








could retard speed on the 
down grades beautifully by 
letting his outer wheels scrape and drag 
against this curb. As if the news of the 
discovery had been broadcast by radio, 
every truck driver heard of it and pro- 
ceeded at once to use the curb as an 
auxiliary brake. The practice did not 
prolong the life of the wheels and it ruined 
the curb, but it speeded up the descent 
and made the work of the driver easier. 
However, there were many long stretches 
without a convenient curb. On these 
stretches the truck drivers developed an 
even better auxiliary brake. They made 
it a practice to run two wheels off the 
concrete and pound 
a deep groove in the 
earth shoulder of the 
road. When they had 
exposed the edge of 
the pavement, they 
could easily hitch the 
rim of the outer rear 
wheel against the con- 
crete, keep the other 
three wheels on the 
pavement and_ roll 
down hill in comfort, 
the friction between 
the steel rim of the 
wheel and the edge of 
the concrete doing the 


braking. 
Steel is harder than 
concrete. Therefore 


the edge of the pave- 
ment cracked and 
became exceedingly 


ragged, but what did 
the truck drivers and 


grooves cut into the shoulders by the 
trucks. That kept them on the pavement, 
but it also endangered ordinary vehicles 
for whose benefit and safety the now 
impassable shoulders had been provided. 

All of which is a tiny, minor phase of 
the huge national problem that arose 
when the war-stimulated output of trucks 
almost overnight created a new heavy- 
weight motor trafic which proceeded to 
pound to pieces even the newest and best 
of the highways already built or under 
construction. Even without using the 
pavement as a brake the number and 


OR apenas 





The protective concrete curb on this magnificent and expensive mountain road 
was used by truck drivers as an auxiliary brake. There is no law now to 
prevent them from thus wantonly destroying the costly highway 


trucking, stage and bus in- 
terests have organized and 
started a campaign of propaganda to 
convince the public that their vehicles 
inflict practically no damage and that 
they already pay enough taxes and license 
fees. A year ago they might have put it 
over, the evidence of the wrecked roads 
notwithstanding, but they are coming out 
with their plausible explanations too late. 
In 1921 the Bureau of Public Roads of the 
Department of Agriculture, alarmed by 
the failure of roads built with federal-aid 
money all over the country, proceeded to 
make a careful scientific investigation of 
the effect of motor-truck traffic on hard 
pavements, and this 
investigation was fol- 
lowed six months 
later by an even more 
elaborate experiment 
of a similar nature in 
California. 

In both of these 
experiments the ordi- 
nary pneumatic-tired 
touring car was dis- 
regarded. The engi- 
neers knew that it 
wasa negligible factor 
in road destruction. 
Attention was concen- 
trated on solid-tired 
trucks of various 
weights and capaci- 
ties. They were the 
boys that inflicted the 
damage even though 
they represented only 
one-tenth of the num- 
ber of motor vehicles. 











10 What Destroys the Highways? 


Have you hit anyone 
on the bean lately: If 
you have not, try these 
three experiments: 

No. 1.—Take a five- 
ounce boxing glove, draw 
it over your right fist, 
allow that fist to travel 
forward at the speed of 
twelve feet a second 
until it is stopped by the 
other fellow’s jaw. 

No. 2.—Take a short 
stick of hardwood weigh- 
ing about a pound, lay it 
on the top of a shiny 
bald head and note the 
impression it makes. 

No.3.—Take the same 
stick in your right hand, 
give your right arm a 
circular motion until it 
has attained a speed of 
twelve feet per second, allow the afore- 
mentioned bald head to stop the motion 
of the stick and carefully note the effect 
of the sudden stop on the expanse of skull 
that blocked it. 

The action of the five-ounce boxing 
glove against the opposing jaw is similar 
to the effect of a pneumatic-tired wheel on 
pavement. The block of wood on the pol- 
ished thought-dome illustrates the action 
of a solid-tired truck wheel standing mo- 
tionless on a concrete surface. ‘The blow 
with the wooden stick demonstrates the 
manner in which the wheel of a truck mov- 
ing rapidly over an uneven pavement 
damages the slab of concrete over which 
it rolls. 


Revolving Battering Rams 


Stand on a street-car crossing and 
watch the wheels of motor vehicles as they 
go over the obstruction presented by the 
tracks. If they come faster than eight 
or nine miles an hour, you will be able to 
see the wheels rise from the ground and 
come down again with a bang. When 
they stand still like the stick on the hair- 
less head, the pavement has to support 
only the actual weight of that part of 
vehicle and load concentrated on one 
wheel. But when they move and strike an 
obstruction, be it a raised track, a scant- 
ling, a hole or merely a wave in the surface 
of the pavement, the wheels are trans- 
formed et battering rams. They land 
with an impact that resembles the crash 
of the rapidly moving stick on the unpro- 
tected skull. And the results are similar; 
both skull and pavement will crack if the 
blow is heavy enough. 

Just how heavy is the blow of a moving 
truck wheel when it comes down again 
after leaving the uneven surface of a pave- 







How long will this new paved mountain road last? Long hilews the bonds 
are paid, it will have been destroyed by the heavy freight traffic 


which started moving over it as soon as it was completed 


That is the question the engineers 
of the Bureau of Public Roads asked 
themselves. They knew that a ten-pound 
sledge h:z ummer lying peacefully on a pave- 
ment won’t hurt the road, but that the 
same hammer, dropped from a height of 
five feet often enough, will eventually 
crack the concrete and destroy it. 

They proceeded to find out. They 
built a concrete road section. At one 
point in this road they left a hole over a 
steel beam. On the steel beam at the bot- 
tom of the hole they placed a copper 
cylinder, fitting over it a plunger con- 
nected with a steel plate flush with the 
surface of the road. When a wheel rolled 
over this plate, it pushed the plunger 
down on the copper cylinder, flattening 
it out a little. This flattening of the cop- 
per cylinder could be measured. The 
heavier the blow from a moving truck 
wheel that had struck an obstruction half 
an inch or an inch high, the flatter the 
copper cylinder, of course. By piling 
weights on the copper cylinder until it 
reached the same degree of flatness, the 
force of the blow in terms of static weight 
could be approximately ascertained. 

Let’s go back for a moment to our ele- 
mentary lesson in physics. ‘An impact 
force is the result of mechanical energy or 
of mass times acceleration,” says the pro- 


ment? 


fessor. “It is a function of weight, dis- 
tance and time. A mass in motion does 


not produce impact unless it strikes an- 
other mass, then the intensity of the im- 
pact depends upon the rate of change of 
the velocity of motion, or upon how 
quickly it is brought to rest.” There you 
have it, sc ientifically expressed: it isn’t the 
fall that hurts, it’s the sudden stop, and 
the suddener the stop, the greater the 
damage. Hence the pneumatic tire and 


Victor Willard 
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the boxing glove as 
against steel rims and 
brass knuckles. 

When a moving wheel 
with a pneumatic tire 
hits the pavement again 
after striking an obstruc- 
tion, that part of the 
tire which touches the 
ground is flattened out. 
The harder the blow, 
the more it is flattened, 
the larger the area it 
covers. The compressed 
air in the tire acts as a 
cushion not only for the 
wheel and the car but 
for the pavement as well. 
The blow is brought to 
rest gradually and its 
force is broken as the life 
net breaks the force of the 
jump from the _ third 
story. [he solid-rubbertire, however, can’t 
flatten out like a pneumatic tire. It can’t 
pass the shock on to compressed air; it’s 
got to stand the gaff, and the pavement 
beneath it has to stand the brunt of a very 
sudden stop. Here is the result: 

The engineers of the Bureau of Public 
Roads took two similar five-ton trucks 
and loaded them with 7% tons each, so 
that the weight on one rear wheel was 
close to 10,000 pounds. One truck was 
equipped with pneumatic, the other 
with solid tires. Going over a 4-inch ob- 
struction at sixteen miles an hour, the 
pneumatic-tired wheel came down on the 
pavement with a blow equivalent to 
13,000 pounds. ‘The solid-tired truck, 
going over an obstruction only half as high 
at fifteen miles an hour, hit the pavement 
with a force of 28,000 pounds. 


Thickness, Not Width, Counts 


Let’s take another example: a 2-ton 
truck with pneumatic tires was loaded 
with three tons and put over the hurdles. 
The total weight of 4900 pounds on one 
rear wheel grew to a maximum of 8000 
pounds on clearing a 2-inch obstruction 
at eighteen miles an hour. A 1¥%-ton 
truck loaded with 1% tons, with a weight 
on one rear wheel of only 3500 pounds, at 
the same speed hit the pavement a blow 
of 10,000 pounds after passing the same 
obstruction. An empty truck, each rear 
wheel exerting a pressure of less than a ton 
and a half, came down with a force of seven 
tons per rear wheel when hitting a 2-inch 
obstacle at fifteen miles per hour. In the 
hundreds of tests with various trucks, 
speeds, loads, tires and obstructionsimpact 
forces of 12, 14 and 16 tons were frequent, 
and the engineers stated that these 
weights represented averages only, that 





The experimental road built by the Columbia Steel Company near its plant at Pittsburg, Cal. The experiment is now being 
completed by the Federal Bureau of Public Roads and the California State Highway Commission 
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the maximum force of the impact exerted 
b» these trucks was much higher. 

However, let the engineers of the De- 
partment of Agriculture state the out- 
standing facts developed by the test in 
their own words,* remembering that by 
‘impact’ the engineers mean the force of 
the blow delivered by moving wheels 
against the pavement: 

Impact depends largely upon the kind 
and condition of the tire. 

Thin or worn solid rubber tires, even 
though they be very wide, produce very 
high impact forces. 

Pneumatic tires offer the greatest 
influence in reducing impact forces, and 
with their use the impact increases only 
very slightly with the speed of the truck. 

The relative destructive effect pro- 
duced by light-weight, high-speed trucks 
and heavy, slow-moving trucks has not 
been determined by these tests. They 
do indicate, however, that equal impact 
may be obtained under some conditions. 

Impact may be as high as seven times 
the static load on one rear wheel when a 
solid-tired truck strikes a one-inch ob- 





struction at sixteen miles per hour, an 
average value being about four times. 
For pneumatic tires the maximum impact 
value is probably not more than 134 times 
the load at one rear wheel, and an av- 
erage value is not more than 114 times 
the load. 


Look again at the first three paragraphs 
of this summary. They prove that, so far 
as destructive effect on hard-surfaced 
roads is concerned, the ordinary individ- 
ual family car weighing from 2500 to 6000 
pounds with full load and equipped with 
pneumatic tires, is a negligible factor. 
The maximum force with which a rear 
wheel of the 6000-pound limousine hits 
the pavement is the equivalent of less 
than sees o tons, whereas an unloaded three- 
ton truck hitting a smaller obstacle de- 
. ‘ered a blow equal to six tons static 
veight. ‘And other trucks delivered blows 
W with an impact value equivalent to 15, 16 
and 18 tons! 

rhe prevalent belief that wide tires 
spread the load over a greater surface and 
therefore are less destructive was exploded 


*The Motor ‘Truck Impact Tests, in Public Roads, Vol. 
3, No. 35, Bureau of Public Roads, Washington, D. C. 
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The experimental highway when it was new, with the double line of heavy trucks 


by these tests. It was shown that the 
thickness and the elasticity, not the width, 
of the rubber cushion determine its efh- 





The rods measuring the deflection of the pavement under traffic in the tunnel 


beneath the road 


ciency. A thick cushion of live new rub- 
ber reduced impact values materially 
compared with thin worn tires.of greater 


width on the same truck. In fact, many 
of the tests indicated that a 1%-ton truck 
with badly worn tires and traveling at 
high speed would hit the pavement as 
hard as a more slowly moving fully loaded 

s-ton truck equipped with thick, new 
cushion tires of solid rubber. 

Also it is to be noted that the Bureau of 
Public Roads speaks of the “relative de- 
structive effects” produced by various 
trucks, indicating that in the opinion of 
the engineers greater impact means 
speedier destruction of the pavement. 

These impact tests, made at Arlington, 
Virginia, had just been completed when 
another experiment to determine the last- 
ing qualities of different kinds of pave- 
ment was undertaken in California. 

The Columbia Steel Company built an 
oval-shaped road about a quarter of a mile 
long near its works at Pittsburg, Cali- 
fornia. The pavement was of concrete 
divided into fourteen sections, each sec- 
tion built according to spec ial de signs and 
specifications. One of the sections was a 
duplicate of the standard design and 
specifications for the pavement on the 
California highways, the slab of concrete 
having a thickness of five inches. Another 
section was suggested by Arizona engi- 
neers who had used the design in the 


(Continued on page 84) 





The condition of the five-inch concrete pavement after less than three months of 


heavy truck traffic 
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Skiing Through Yellowstone 


Bull Buffaloes, Grizzly Bears and the World Champion Curser 


‘T must have been close to twenty 
years agothat I first started to boat 
from the head of the Yellowstone 
On that 
occasion I covered something over a 
source of the 
Yellowstone—a good part of it on the 
ice, on the bank, or floundering in the 
As a start it was not auspicious, 
nor was it destined to be anything more 


to the Gulf of Mexico. 


hundred miles from the 


water. 


than a start 

Shrouded in the mists of 
comparative antiquity, the 
reason for my embarking on 
this voyage is only less 
obscure than my reason for 
failing to continue it. As 
nearly as I can figure it to- 
day, a series of tennis tourna- 
ments in Washington and 
British Columbia merged into 
an enchanting interval of 
semi-vagabondage through 
the silver-lead mining camps 
of the Coeur d’Alene and the 
copper camps of Montana, 
at that time in the heyday 
of their glory. 

From Butte to the Yellow- 
stone was only a step. That 
it was still winter at those 
altitudes, and that the Park, 
under from ten to forty feet 
of snow, would not be opened 
to tourists for another two 
months, were only negligible 
incidentals. That deep snow, 
far from being a hindrance, 
actually facilitated travel 
over a rough country 
previous year in Alaska. 


It must have been some time during 
the two or three weeks that I spent mush- 
ing about the valleys of the upper Yellow- 
and snow that the idea 


stone on the ice 
came to me that it would 
be a nice thing to float 
down on the spring rise 
to the Missouri, the Mis- 
sissippi and the Gulf. 
The boat I secured about 
ten miles down river from 
the Park boundary. The 
famous “Yankee Jim” 
gave ittome. Thismay 
sound generous on Jim’s 
part, but seeing the boat 
didn’t belong to him it 
wasn’t especially _ so. 
Nor was the craft really a 
boat, either. It had been 
built by a coal miner 
from Aldridge, with the 
intention of sheltering 
him while he floated 
down the Yellowstone, 
Missouri and Mississippi 
to his childhood home in 
Hickman, Kentucky. It 
had done such strange 
things in the compara- 


I had learned the 


Elk along the winter Yellowstone river. 


Add Zest to the Sport 


By Lewis R. Freeman the 
Author of: Down the Columbia, ete. 


tively quiet ten-mile stretch below Gardi- 
ner that the miner abandoned it a good 
safe distance above “Yankee Jim’s” 
Canon, went back to Cinnabar and bought 
a ticket to Hickman by rail. I knocked 


went down. 





pues the days when our Aryan ancestors 
took their women and children, their cattle 
_ and horses and started west from central Asia 
| to conquer new homes with the sword, the 
| roving instinct has been our heritage. The 
wanderlust is in our blood; every spring we 
feel its urge with the coming of the new 
grass but, alas, few of us can obey the call. 
But we can follow the wanderings of the 
footloose bachelor who by choice roams in 
out-of-the-way places. Such a wanderer is 
| Lewis R. Freeman. Last year he told a 
| fascinating story of his adventures on the wild 
| Columbia. This year he sets forth the tale of 
his journey from the headwaters of the Y ellow- 
stone to the open reaches of the Missouri. 


—The Editors. 


| 











the top-heavy house off the queer con- 
traption, and in, under and round about 
the shell-like residue bumped and battered 
my way through the Canon, and about 
twenty miles beyond. The last five 
miles were made astride of the only three 





It was while Mr. Freeman was 


mushing about the valley of the Yellowstone that the idea came 
to float down the river on the spring rise 


remaining planks. 

intervening 
Livingston. 

It was undoubtedly my intention to 

build a real boat in Livingston and pro- 

ceed on my voyage before the spring rise 


I walked the tics 
fifteen miles to 


Just w hy I came to falter in 


my enterprise I can’t quite remember, but 
I am almost certain it was because the 
local semi-pro baseball team of the Mon- 


tana league needed a first 
baseman the same day that 
the editor of the local paper 
was sent to the Keeley insti- 
tute with delirium tremens. 
Never having been an editor 
before, there was a glamour 
about the name that I must 
confess hardly surrounds it in 
my mind today. I can see 
now, therefore, how I came 
to fall when a somewhat 
mixed delegation waited 
upon me with the proposal 
that I edit the Enterprise e 
days of the week and play 
ball Saturdays and Sundays. 
I would fall for the same 
thing again today, that is, 
without the editor stuff. At 
any rate, summer and the 
tide of the Yellowstone waxed 
and began to wane without 
my boating any farther 
seaward than the timberless 
bluffs of Big Timber. 

There were several mov- 
ing considerations operative 
in bringing about my_de- 


cision to attempt a Yellowstone-Mis- 
souri-Mississippi voyage last summer. 
Not the least of these, doubtless, was the 
desire to complete the unfinished business 
of the original venture. 
diate inspiration, however, was traceable 


A more imme- 


to a voyage I had made 
down the Columbia the 
previous autumn. Sec- 
ond only to the scenic 
grandeur and the highly 
diverting sport of run- 
ning the rapids of this in- 
comparable stream, was 
the discovery that the 
supposedly long-quench- 
ed flame of frontier kind- 
liness and __ hospitality 
still flickered in the West, 
that there were still a 
few folk in existence 
along the rivers to whom 
the wayfarer was neither 
a bird to be plucked nor 
a lemon to be squeezed. 
So few will have had the 
experience of late that I 
quite despair of being 
understood when I speak 
of the good it does one 
to encounter a fellow 
being who one knows 
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ints and expects no more than is coming 
him. Meeting a number of such was 
e going into a new world. 
lo maintain perspective, I am begin- 
ning my story by sketching in a few high 
lichts from my earlier jaunt to the sources 
the Yellowstone. I saw things then 
it few have had the opportunity to see 
ce. Also, I had fairly intimate glimpses 
the course of that delectable interval 
of vagabondage of several notable frontier 
characters whom no present day wanderer 
by the ways of the Yellowstone can ever 
ype to meet. The priceless “Yankee 
Jim” was inextricably mixed up with my 
rattle-headed attempt to flounder through 
the cafon to which he had _ given his 
n: ore He really belongs in the picture. 
Calamity Jane” is more of an exotic (to 
shift my metaphoric gear), so that the 
space I have devoted to the most tem- 
peramental lady of a tempestuous epoch 
will have to be its own justification. 


Early Pathfinders 


Frequent historical allusions will be 
found in the pages of the narrative of my 
later down-river voyage. [ am _ sorry 
about this, but it couldn’t be helped 
History-makers have boated upon, and 
camped by, the Missouri for a hundred 
years, just as the Mississippi h: is known 
them for thrice a hundred. Most of the 
things that path-finders leave behind 
them are imponderable. In the thousands 
of miles between the mouth of the Mis- 
souri and the mouth of the Columbia a 
few practically obliterated scratches on a 
rock in Montana are all that one can point 
to as left by the Lewis and Clark expedi- 
tion; yet memories of those two lurk in the 


—es = 


shadows of ev ery cliff, spring to meet one 


across the sandy bars of every muddy 
tributary. And co with all who came 
after them, from Hunt and his trapper 
contemporaries on down to Custer, “Buf- 
falo Bill” and Sitting Bull. And so on the 
Mississippi, from Marquette and La Salle 
to Grant and Mark Twain. You can’t 
ignore them, try as you will; that is, if 
you’re going to write at all about your 
voyagings. 

What the Yellowstone is in the spring 
and summer only those who have seen it 
at that time can realize. Let one who has 
breasted the sweltering heat-waves that 
radiate from Obsidian Cliff in July, trying 
to see the impressive beauty of that mas- 
sive pile of volcanic glass through the 
translucent dust-clouds raised by the 
passage of two or three score cars—let 
him fancy that cliff, its summit crowned 
with a feathered crest of snow, huge drifts 
at its base, and its whole great face, 
washed and polished by the elements, 
glittering as though panelled with shining 
ebony. Let him think of the time his car 
was halted on the Continental Divide and 
the driver endeavored to point out one of 
the distant eminences, guessed dimly 
through the smoke clouds rising beyond 
Shoshone Lake, as the Grand Teton, and 
then fancy himself standing at the same 
point and looking out across the valley 
through air that, winnowed and cleansed 
by the winds and snows of the winter, is 
so clear that the bottle-green in the rims 
of the glaciers is discernible at forty 
miles. Let him who has admired the 
transcendent beauty of the steam-clouds 
swirling above Old Faithful in the summer 
imagine these clouds increased tw wo ge in 
whiteness and density, and ten-fold i 
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An unusual picture of a big blacktail doe 


volume, by the quicker condensation of a 
zero morning. 

And nowhere more than 1n the incom- 
parable Yellowstone Canon is the general 
effect heightened by the presence of the 
ice and the snow and the clean-washed air. 
The very existence of the brilliant streaks 
and patches of yellow and umber and 
dozen shades of red depends upon the 
water from the rain and melting snow 
dissolving the coloring matters from the 
rocks of the upper levels and depositing 
them upon the cafion walls as it trickles 
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Pete Holt, the scout, coasting on his skis 


down to the river. Clear and sharp in 
the early springtime, the bright pigments 
are bleached and blended by the sun and 
winds of the summer until, by the time 
the fall storms set in, the contrast between 
streak and streak is far less marked than 
when, chrysalis like, they first burst from 
their snow cocoons of winter. 

It is in the spring, when the blaze of the 
great color-drenched diorama is set off by 
patches of dazzling snow, when every 
vagrant sunbeam glancing from the 
canon side is caught and refracted in the 
mazes of glittering icicles that fringe every 
jutting cornice and battlement till it 
reaches the eye of the beholder like a 
flash from a thousand-hued star; when 
the slide from the mountainside forms a 
snow dam in the river, and the angry 
torrent, leaping like a lion at the bars of 


crossing the Yellowstone in snowstorm 


its cage, brushes away the obstruction 
and rages onward in renewed fury to the 
valley; when the great mouth under the 
snow-cap at the top of the falls is tearing 
itself wider day by day in its frantic 
efforts to disgorge the stream 
that comes surging down from the over- 
flowing lake—it 1s at this time, when 
Nature has whipped on her mightiest 
forces to the extreme limit of their powers 
in a grandstand finish to her spring house- 
cleaning that the Grand Canon of the 
Yellowstone has a beauty and a depth of 
appeal beyond all other seasons. 

From the time that I first conceived the 
idea of an early springtime trip through 
the Yellowstone Park the difficulties in 
the way of carrying out such a plan, like 
rolled snowballs, seemed to grow as my 
inquiries progressed. Every objection 
was urged, from the possibility of snow- 
blindness to the certainty of death from 
cold, snow-slides or wild animals, from 
the probability of opposition from the 
Fort to the improbability of securing pro- 
visions en route. Old “Yankee Jim” 
even told me that the spirits of the hot 
springs and geysers, while peaceable 
enough in the mild days of summer, were 
not to be trusted after they had been 

“riled and fruz” by the winds and snows 
of winter. That was about the last 
straw. 


swollen 


The Ski Test 


But when I reached Fort Yellowstone 
the officer in command received me most 
kindly. He had no objection at all to my 
going out with the scouts or the soldiers 
on game patrol. If I would satisfy him 
that I could conduct myself properly on 
skis he would see that all necessary equip- 
ment and facilities were provided me. 

I learned later that the sergeant who 
was detailed to test me out had boasted 
that he intended to break me of my fool 
notion if he had to break my fool neck. 
From the way he started, I am actually 
inclined to believe he meant it. He led 
me on foot up the road to Golden Gate, 
circled round to the west, ordered me to 
put on my skis, and then started down 
through the timber toward the terraces of 
Mammoth Hot Springs. _I, of course, fell 
at the end of ten feet. Having little way 
on, my worst difficulty was getting my 
head out from under the toe of my left 
ski the while that same toe was held down 
by the rear end of my right ski. It was 
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Where the snow was uncovering the grass ona broad upland slope grazed a herd 


of four or five hundred elk 


just the usual ski beginner’s mix up. 
My instructor, however, had descended 
about five hundred feet right side up when 
a loop of willow caught the toe of one of 
his skis and sent him spinning the next 
five hundred end over end. It was only 
by the greatest of good luck that he kissed 
lightly off five or six trees in passing 
instead of colliding with one head-on. 

Even as it was they had to send a sled 
up from the Fort to bring down his much 
abused anatomy. The remainder of my 
ski novitiate, thank heaven, was served 
under the skilful and considerate tutelage 
of Peter Holt, the scout. Thanks to my 
Alaska snow-shoe work and the fact that I 
was hard as nails physically, I was pro- 
nounced ready to take the road at the end 
of a couple of days. It was intensive 

training, and accompanied by many 
bumps and tthrills. I shall probably 
always be in Holt’s debt for the bumps. 
Most of the thrills I paid back last June 
when, finding him the Chief of Police of 
Livingston, I took him along as passenger 
for the first fifty miles of my run down 
the Yellowstone. 


Looking Backward 


The morning after I was adjudged suf- 
ficiently ski-broke to attempt the winter 
tour of the Park with a fair chance of 
finishing I was attached to a party of 
troopers detailed to pack in bacon to the 
station at Norris Basin. The memories 
of the doings of the delectable weeks that 
followed, which I spent with bear and elk 
and spouting geysers and 
bubbling mud springs as my 
daily play-fellows, are still 
tinged with rose at the end 
of a score of years. I am 
appending here—in the form 
of verbatim extracts from 
my religiously kept diary— 
some account of a few of the 
more amusing episodes. 


Lake Station, April 13. 

Corporal Hope and I set 
out this morning from the 
Patrol Station, going after 
elk and buffalo pictures. 
Heading in the direction of 
Hayden Valley, we encoun- 
tered two buffalo cows and 
their calves crossing a half- 
bare opening in the trees 
near the Mud Geyser. We 
had little difficulty in 
heading them as they tried 


Old **Tuskegee.” 


and faced the camera, snorting in angry defiance 


to break away and driving them off on a 
course that offered me a favorable expo- 
sure. The calves were a month or more 
old, but tottered on their thin legs and 
seemed very weak, the consequence, no 
doubt, of continued in-breeding. The 
rapidly thinning herd is badly in need of 
an infusion of new blood. 

We came upon the main herd farther 
down the valley, making some long dis- 
tance snap shots as we approached. It 
was old “Tuskegee,” reputed to be the 
largest specimen of the Bison Americanus 
in existence, whose picture I most cared 
for. The old fellow is estimated to weigh 
over 3000 pounds, is covered with a net- 
work of scars from his lifetime of fighting, 
and has only one eye and the remnant of 
a tail left. He has been seen to give 
battle to three pugnacious bull elks at 
once, and has killed numbers of them in 
single combat. 

it was but a few summers ago that old 
“Tuskegee” left the herd, charged a coach 
full of tourists, goring one of the horses so 
badly that it had to be shot. The big 
vehicle was nearly overturned by the 
plunging horses, while its occupants—a 
party of New England school teachers— 
were driven into frenzies of terror. Neither 
the bullets from a nickel-plated revolver 
in the hands of one of the school marms, 
nor the long stinging whip of the driver, 
nor even his equally long and stinging 
oaths affected “Tuskegee” in the least. 
He continued butting about among the 
frightened horses as though the wrecking 
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the scarred veteran of many a battle, wheeled 
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of a six-in-hand coach was a regu- 
lar part of his daily routine. At 
last, however, the sustained 
hysteria of the females seemed to 
get upon the old fellow’s nerves. 
Wheeling about, he turned the 
stub of his tail to the swooning 
tourists and galloped, bellowing, 
over the hill. 

I was endeavoring to get a 

picture of the main herd before 
it broke up, when Hope espied 
old “Stub Tail” in the rear of a 
bunch of young cows who were 
heading away for the _ hills. 
Shouting for me to join him, he 
gave chase. We gained on them 

easily in the heavy snow of the 
valley, but when they struck the 
wind-swept slopes of the lower 
hills the agile cows drew away 
from us rapidly and scampered 
out of sight. But not so old “Tuskegee.” 
Whether it was rheumatism in his stiff old 
joints that made him stop, or simple 
weariness, or, as is most likely, the un- 
conquerable pride that would not permit 
him to turn his back upon an enemy, I 
shall not attempt to say. In any case, he 
wheeled and faced us, head low, hoofs 
pawing the moss, and snorting in angry 
defiance. 


“Nothing to Be Scared Of" 


As he stood with his rugged form 
towering against the white background of 
the snowy hillside, two jets of steam 
rushing from his nostrils, his jaws flecked 
with bloody foam, his one eye gleaming 
green as the starboard light of a steamer, 
and his bellows of rage so deep that they 


seemed to come from beneath the earth, . 


old “Tuskegee” might have been the 
vindictive incarnation of the spirit of all 
the geysers and hell holes in the Yellow- 
stone. 

Right then and there I forgot what | 
came for, forgot the picture I had intended 
to take, forgot everything but that snort- 
ing colossus in front of me. tried 
to swing round, and in swinging turned 
too short, crossed my ski, and fell in a 
heap with my face in the snow. 

They say that an ostrich will snuggle 
its head contentedly into the sand and 
let a band of Arabs with drawn scimitars 
charge right into its tail feathers. But it 
won’t work with a man, a bull buffalo and 
a snowdrift, particularly if the man is 

strapped to two ten-foot-six 
strips of hickory and the bull 
buffalo has a bad reputation. 
Every moment of the time 
I struggled to unsocket my 
head from under the nose of 
one of my skis I was sure | 
was going to be gored the 
next. And I am certain | 
was down all of five minutes, 
notwithstanding Hope’s as- 
sertion that he had me 
straightened out and on my 
feet inside of ten seconds. 
“Steady, young feller,” | 
heard him saying as I rubbed 
the snow from my eyes; 
« “don’t lose your head like 
that again. Old ‘“Tusky’ 
won’t hurt a fly nowadays. 
He’s just posing for his pic- 
ture. Gimme that camera. 
Hold up there; taint nothing 
to be scared of!” 
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That last was shouted at me asI gave a 
push with my pole and began to slide off 
down the hill out of the danger zone. 
Swinging round to a reluctant standstill, 
[ meekly unslung my camera as Hope 
came down for it. hen, all set for a 
start, I watched him as he zigzagged 
back up the hill toward the buffalo. 
“Tusky” was blowing like a young Vesu- 
vius, but the nervy fellow, not a whit 
daunted, edged up to within twenty feet 
of the steaming monster, waited calmly 
for the sun to come out from behind a 
cloud, and snapped the camera. Then 
we coasted back to the valley—I well in 
the lead—leaving the resolute old monster 
in full possession of the field. 

Our chase of the fleet-footed wapiti 
was attended by less excitement but more 
exertion than was our pursuit of the bison. 
Following a trail from Violet Springs, we 
were lucky in encountering a herd of 
from four to five hundred grazing where 
the spring sunshine was uncovering the 
grass on ‘a broad expanse of southerly 
sloping upland. 

My attempt to secure some mountain 
sheep pictures by following the same 
methods employed with the bison and elk 
was brought to a sudden termination by 
what came so near to proving a serious dis- 
aster to the quarry that it quite destroyed 
my zest for the new sport and made me 
decide with regret to give it up. This 
occurred on the mountains above the 
Gardiner River not long after I had 
returned to Mammoth Hot Springs from 
my circular tour on ski. Hope was my 
fellow culprit. Both of us doubtless 
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deserved to be clapped in the guard- 
house, as we surely would have been had 
the true account of what happened come 
out at the time. Now, at the end of 
twenty years, probably it won’t matter a 
lot. Certainly not to Hope in any event. 
After serving out three or four more 
re-enlistments, he was killed in the 
Argonne in one of the last actions of the 
war. I quote again from my diary. 


Over the Cliff 


Mammotu Hort Sprinocs, APRIL 23. 
Hope and I came within a hair of wiping 
out the cream of the Yellowstone Park herd 
of Ovis Montana this morning while trying 
to take its picture. I took the picture all 
right, but as a consequence of it the herd 
took a header into the river. I think all 
of them got out, but it was a narrow 
squeeze at the best. This was the way 
the thing happened: 

We had located with our glasses a 
large flock of fine sheep several hundred 

ards below our lookout on Gardiner 
ello Hope set off along the ridge 
to the windward of them, holding their 
interest so successfully in that direction 
that I was able to coast down from the 
opposite side and bring up almost in their 
midst before one of them knew what had 
happened. 

Down a couple of hundred yards of easy 
slope I held even with the tail of the 
flock, and was maneuvering for another 
exposure when they came out upon a 
stretch of almost level bench above the 
river and began to beat me three-to-one. 


The leaders had all but reached the shelter 
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of the timber when Hope, brandishing his 
pole and whooping like a wild Indian, 
dropped with the suddenness of a thun- 
derbolt from somewhere among the snowy 
cliffs above and turned them back. The 
unexpected appearance of a new enemy 
sent glimmering such wits as the grizzled 
old leader still had. With one frightened 
glance to where I came laboring down 
on him from the rear, he turned and went 
plunging over the rim of the cliff on to the 
honey-combed ice and snow that bridged 
the river torrent, the whole flock follow- 
ing in his wake. 

Hope, wide-eyed with consternation, 
was peering over the edge of the cliff as 
I came up, and together we watched the 
various members of the flock pull them- 
selves together, flounder through to the 
opposite bank and make off into the alder 
thicket beyond. The game struggle of 
the old patriarch was splendid. ‘The first 
to leap, his unfortunate anatomy, half 
buried in the yielding snow, had received 
the impact of more than a few of the flying 
hoofs and horns that followed. For four 
or five long minutes after the last of his 
mates had struggled through to safety he 
lay, stunned and bleeding, on a slender 
peninsula of firm snow that jutted out 
over the surging stream. As the sound of 
our voices, loud and tense with guilty 
anxiety, floated down to him, he roused, 
pulled himself together, and at almost the 
first flounder broke through and went 
whirling off in the clutch of the angry 
current. 

At the lower end of the cave-in his 

(Continued on page 66) 





Just so with some men. 
y 
a prospect from a suspect. 
friend. 
nat 


by taking away his car. 


Re 


breaks down. 


A horse must be “broke” before he will work. 


There are too many salesmen who can’t tell 


Nobody wants a close friend for a close 


Have your boss swear by you—not at you. 


Worry breaks up more men than work 


“Take it from me— 


By Coleman Cox 


friends. 


The sheriff puts many a man on his feet— 


_ The man who is looking for a job and wages 
is being given preference over the fellow 
looking for a position and a salary. 


When I meet one of these inquisitive fellows 


Some men get homesick when away from 
home—others at home. 


Golf clubs are all right if you can use them. 
Some people think the same thing about 


Some men never hit the mark because they 
never pull the trigger. e 


Women continue to attend bargain sales, 
and men keep on buying oil stock, but the 
question of getting 
remains unanswered. 


Ed 


“something for nothing’ 


ny) 


ina) 





I always feel like shooting the after-dinner 
speaker who gets up and starts reading a 
speech. If he can’t remember it, how can he 


expect others to do so? If no one can remem- 
ber the thing, what’s the use of bothering 
with it? 


| am reminded of the old dog that was moving 
her family across a railroad track. One in- 
quisitive pup stopped to stick his nose against 
the third rail. While he found out all there 
was to know about electricity, it never did 
him much good. 
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TALES OF THE OLD 





The 


How the Mysterious ‘601’ Cleaned Up Virginia City 
By John L. Considine 


N the spring of 1871 there sprang 
into existence in Virginia City, 


Nevada, a secret organization 
known as “Six Hundred and One.” 
It was a ‘“‘vigilance committee” similar 


to that organized in San Francisco in the 
middle Fifties. “he object of the organi- 
zation in Virginia City appears to have 
been the speedy execution of persons guilty 
of cold-blooded murder and the banish- 
ment of dangerous men from the commun- 
ity. At the time of its appearance there 
vere frequent incendiary fires, many mur- 
de rs had been committed, robberies were 
common, and there prevailed an unusual 
amount of lawlessness. 

“Six Hundred and One” was so quietly 
and secretly organized that it appeared to 
spring into existence in a single night. 
The first that was publicly known of the 
organization was on the night of March 
24, 1871, when Arthur Pe rkins Heffernan, 
who, a short time before, had shot down 
a man in cold blood at the bar of the 
saloon in the principal hotel of the town, 
was taken from the county jail and 
hanged. 


Masks and Bayonets 


In the morning, when the coroner went 
to cut down the body of Perkins, as he 
was commonly called, there was found 
pinned upon it a paper on which were the 
figures ‘‘6o1.” ‘This was taken to be the 
name of the “‘vigilante” organization, and 

“601”? it was ever after called. It con- 
tinued in existence for several years. 
Although it participated 1 in but two lynch- 
ings, it issued many “tickets of leave,” 
striking terror to the hearts of the lawless 
element. Its members were supposed to 
be leading citizens and business men of 
the town, but just who they were was 
never certainly known, as they always 
appeared in masks when performing their 
functions as “‘vigilantes.” 

On the night Perkins was taken from 
the jail, ““60r” had quietly taken posses- 
sion of the armory of one of the militia 
companies, where they armed themselves 
with muskets and bayonets, drew on their 
white masks and suddenly sallied forth. 
‘Their next care was to place a strong 
guard at the four corners of the streets 
round the block in which stood the jail. 
The appearance of these guards at the 


igilantes of the 


street corners was the first intimation the 
townspeople had that anything unusual 
was transpiring. Men, going to their 
homes, suddenly found themselves con- 
fronted by a score of masked men, who 
brought to bear upon them a row of 
glittering bayonets, and said, “Go back.” 
Some thus turned back went round the 
block and tried at the next street corner, 
where they were again met by a glittering 
array of bayonets and the same stern 
order. 

A group of printers, going home from 
their work on a morning paper, ran into 
the sinister cordon. ‘lhe foreman, terri- 
fied at the sight, and assuming that the 
masked men were robbers, cried to them 
not to shoot, that he was a poor old 
printer and didn’t have a cent. One of 
them recognized him and knowing that 
he and his companions lived but a door 
or two within the lines, four or five of the 
masked men escorted them to their 
lodgings. 

“Will I be quite safe here?” asked the 
still anxious foreman, thrusting his head 
out of the door. 

“You are safe enough inside,” one of 
the masked men replied, “but if you step 
a foot out of the house we will blow the 
top of your head off.” 

That head instantly disappeared. 

Suddenly the heavy boom of a cannon 
shook the town, announcing that Arthur 
Perkins was no more, and giving the signal 
for the masked and armed men to dis- 
appear from the streets. 

While the masked men stood on guard 
at the corners of the streets, twenty or 
thirty members of the “601” within the 
lines had quietly gone to the courthouse 
and, with a crowbar, wrenched open the 
front door. The sheriff and a deputy 
were surprised in their beds, their weapons 
secured, and the keys of the jail and cells 
taken from them. Arthur Perkins and a 
man who, in a fit of jealousy had shot and 
wounded his wife, occupied the same cell. 
When the heavy tramp of the vigilantes 
was heard in the outer room Perkins sus- 
pecte d its meaning. 


‘They have come for me,” said he to his 
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omstock 


companion. “I may as well say good- 
by; this is my last night on earth.” 
The masked men appe sared at the 
door of the cell, unlocked it, and said, 
“Come out, we want you.” Perkins’ cell- 
mate wasterribly frightened. He started to 
march out with Perkins, but was thrown 
back, one of the visitors telling him they 
didn’t want him. ‘These, the man after- 
ward remarked, were the most comforting 
words he had ever heard. In his excite- 
ment, Perkins was unable to get on one of 
his boots. 
“Never mind the boot,” adjured a 
captor, “where you are going, you will 
not need boots.” 


A Warning to Others 


On the night of July 18, 1871, “6or” 
hanged George B. Kirk. He had killed a 
man in California, had lately been 
released from the Nevada State prison, 
and was considered a very bad character. 
He had received a note (a ticket of 
leave, as such notes came to be called) 
from “601,” ordering him to leave the 
city. He left, but after a time ventured 
back. Friends advised him that he was 
in peril but he ignored their advice to go. 

On his hrst night i in town he was cap- 
tured by “601,” taken out and hanged 
from the timbers of a flume. Again the 
cannon boomed, and those who heard it 
knew that another outlaw had followed 
in the wake of Perkins. Had Kirk 
remained away from the city he would not 
have been harmed. When he came back 
in defiance of the order he had received 
the vigilantes deemed it necessary to 
make an example of him, or otherwise all 
who had received tickets-of-leave (and 
of such there were many) would have 
flocked back to town. 

The authorities showed no disposition 
to inquire into the identity of those 
responsible for the taking-off of Perkins 
and Kirk. In the case of the latter, a 
coroner’s jury simply brought ina verdict, 
finding that Kirk “‘came to his death on 
the 18th day of July, 1871, by being 
hanged by parties unknown to us. 

This hanging ended the activities of 
“601.” The two lynchings proved a 
salutary warning to desperadoes, and 
Virginia City became so orderly that even 
tickets of leave became a thing of the past. 
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At the time he had no idea she was the girl he sought, for he had a fixed idea that any pretty girl was never a very sensible girl 


THE SCHEDULE 


N Dave Trowbridge’s scheme of 

life everything must be ordered, 

done with thought!and method. 

Chance was something Dave 
Trowbridge hated. At an age when 
most striplings are thinking of nothing 
more serious than marbles and mumble- 
peg, he had seen enough of chance to 
cordially dislike it and had begun to 
figure out how it might be eliminated 
from his future. 

When Trowbridge Sr. dropped dead in 
his latest and smallest office, after a pre- 
carious life based upon the ever-hovering 
hope of some big deal in real estate that 
would make his eternal fortune, Dave 
came out of his second year at high school 
ind the office of the Jordan Valve Com- 
pany swallowed him. In memory of his 
father, Dave set out to make life sure, no 
matter how slow it might be in the mean- 
time. And the atmosphere of the office 
backed up this worthy determination. 
lhe bulk of the employees of the Jordan 
concern had gone up the line from the 
very same humble beginning Dave was 
making as cranker-in-chief of the copying 
machine and custodian of the ink-wells. 
uithful to that charge, Dave discovered, 
ou were promoted in time to guardian of 


By Barker Shelton 


Illustrated by am me. Long 


the files, and long years later, if you 
showed property ability, you went out 
looking for small and unimportant con- 
tracts; later you were sent after some- 
what more important contracts, and 
better ones after that, and so on until you 
went after the really big ones that carried 
a commission as well as your salary and 
the chance to make money limited only 
by your own astuteness and acumen. 

The cranker-in-chief of the copying 
machine and the custodian of the ink- 
wells in the office of the Jordan Valve 
Company can figure out his advance very 
accurately. ‘That is the way things move 
at the Jordan concern, which is an old one, 
eminently reliable, and constitutionally 
opposed to the pushing of its products. 
Dave could see a future, very slow, but as 
sure as it was slow, and that suited him 
down to the ground. You didn’t have 


any wild hopes that came to nothing. 
Instead you had sane and norm: il hopes, 
which, in the final issue weren’t hopes 
at all but absolute certainties 


Dave began to figure out what those 
certainties were and when they would 
come. At a certain time he would 
move upward to the files and he and his 
mother could forsake the shabby rooms 

in a shabbier lodging-house where cooking 
over the gas was not prohibited, and have 
a small apartment. Later, again at a 
fixed date, they could move to a better 
apartment in a better locality. He could 
go farther than that; he could map out his 
life until he had reached middle age. He 
not only could; he did. 

Thus there came into being Dave’s 
schedule of the future. There was his 
life, set down in black and white. No 
chance in it anywhere, no hopes doomed 
to unfulfillment; not an exciting outlook, 
perhaps, but comforting—oh, very com- 
forting afte r years of uncertain sustenance 
depending on the combination of an over- 
optimistic progenitor and the vagaries of 
the real estate market. 

That schedule was revised, altered, 
added to and taken from until it was com- 
plete in every last detail. Nothing was 
forgotten. The money he would put 
away each year was set down. ‘The date 
he would buy a home of his own; the time, 
sufficient funds laid aside to warrant such 
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a venture, he would marry 
and rear a family. 

All that was necessary to 
assure a peaceful, untrou- 
bled future was to follow 
the schedule. Dave did it 
faithfully. The only time 
he had ever been tempted 
to break it was when his 
mother died just after they 
had moved, ontheexact date 
set down, tothe better apart- 
ment in the better locality, 
and Dave took up his lodg- 
ingsin two roomsin a warren 
of bachelor apartments, 
and, being distinctly domes- 
tic in his tastes, Was wholly 
at sea and unhappy. 

He scanned the date set 
down for his marriage and 
wondered if it couldn’t be 
set ahead a little bit. But 
he put the temptation from 
him. Marriage was a serious 
matter.. He had certain 
hard and fast ideas about 
it. Insufhiciently financed 
it became an uncertainty. 
He decided to wait until 
the time set apart. But, 
waiting, he thought a great 
deal in his bachelor apart- 
ments about what sort of a 
home he would have. It 
was characteristic of him to 
think much more about the 
home than about the lady 
who was to preside over it. 
With due deliberation, dis- 
carding all snap judgment, 
looking at all the pros and 
cons, he decided he would 
settle in some quiet country 
place, one of the farther 
suburbs, not an imitation of 
the country but the real 
country itself. he house 
should be substantial and 
there should be land enough 
for a garden. 

He pictured the place out minutely to 
himself. He quite fell in love with it. He 
looked at the schedule. One year more in 
his unsatisfactory bachelor quarters and 
he could have that home. He was 
handling some very good contracts now; 
next year he would be handling better 
ones. And then, one night, the upsetting 
possibility occurred to him that the nice, 
sensible girl he would marry might not 
favor the far suburbs as a place of resi- 
dence. Even nice, sensible girls, he 
realized, had whims and ideas peculiar to 
the sex. That would be most unfortu- 
nate, because, dreaming about that place 
in the country, the peace of it, the quiet 
of it, the lawns he would mow, the gardens 
he would plant and tend, he had set his 
heart very thoroughly upon it. And 
just supposing the lady he married didn’t 
favor that sort of life! He knitted his 
brows as he thought it over. The solution, 

when it came to him, the way to obviate 
the element of chance as he always did as 
far as possible before taking any step, was 
so simple it made him grin. He would 
select his spot, go there, live there, meet 
the girl and marry her. Being acclimated 
she would fit the place beautifully, 
wouldn’t she? Of course she would. 
There you were. Chance, his béte noir, 
was once again laid by the heels. 
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They began to spend each Sunday together on the links, and he put 
it down that she must be the exception that proved the rule 


Shortly thereafter, on pleasant Sun- 


days, Dave Trowbridge might have been 
seen inspecting places of the sort he was 
after. Sometimes he went by train, 
sometimes in a hired car. He looked 
them over thoroughly. The places that 
appealed to him he set down finally on 
his carefully alphabetized list. Ashley 
Hills was the first entry. 


UT Ashley Hills proved undeserving of 


at the head of the list. ‘The 
village was charming but its people had 
no real welcome for ie stranger. They 
were friendly enough to any outsider who 
came among them but if you weren’t born 
and bred in Ashley Hills you were never 
really one of them. Two months later 
Dave packed his things for Brookdale. 

To get to Brookdale he had to go back 
to the city, cross it and take another line. 
It was dark when he got to Brookdale. 
To reach “Brookside,” as he remembered, 
having carefully located it on his former 
tour of inspection, you took the street 
leading straight up from the station and 
then yourthird left. Brookdalers, who had 
alighted from the train, were trailing up 
that street, which seemed the one bet of 
getting anywhere from the station judging 
from the way they all turned into it. 


Dave, with his bag, did likewise. He had 


its pl: ace 


not gone a hundred yards 
when some one touched hi: 
arm and half swung him 
about. 

“Hello, Dave! What ir 
common sense are you doing 
out here?” the man who had 
touched him inquired. 

Dave took a look at th 
man beside him, and saw it 
was Sam McBurney. Sam 
was purchasing agent of the 
Corcoran Motor Company, 
and, since the Corcoran 
Company favored Jordan 
valves, Dave had got many 
a fat contract with Sam 
McBurney’s signature on 
it. He had liked Sam from 
the first, and Sam_ had 
returned the compliment. 
They had dropped into the 
habit of lunching together 
often. They seemed to be 
well on the way toward 
intimate friendship. 

“Why, hello, Sam! What 
am I doing here? Same 
question from me to you. 

“T live out here,’ Sam 
explained. 

Dave knew Sam was mar- 
ried, and lived somewhere 
out of town. But Sam had 
never mentioned the specific 
town. 

“So? Well, ’'m going to 
live here, too, for a while.” 

“Thought you put up at 
the Rookery, Dave.” 

“T did. Got tired of it. 
Wanted space, air. Hap- 
pened out here a while ago 
and liked the looks of the 
place. So I’m coming out 
to see if I like it as well as 
I think I will. 

“You mean you’re think- 
ing of locating here perma- 
nently?” 

“Maybe.” 

“Where are you going to put up!” 

“At that place called Brookside.” 

“Don’t do it. It’s no good. 
couldn’t stand it.” 

“Where else, then? I’m open to sugges- 
tion.” 

“Look here. We’ve got a little Country 
Club started out here. It’s nothing won- 
derful, but it’s better than Brookside. 

Pretty decent grillroom and not expen- 
sive. It’s apt to be a bit noisy Thursday 
nights when they have a dance, and it’s 
pretty lively there Sunday afternoons. 
But you won’t mind that if you’ re think- 
ing of locating here because you'll want to 
mix with the bunch. Nice bunch, too, 
Dave. You'll like ’em. I’m one of the 
charter members of the concern. Tell you 
what, I’ll get you put up there, if you 
say the word.” 

“Friend in need!” murmured Dave. 
“Lead me thither at once.” 

“After you come up to the house and 
have dinner and meet Sarah,” Sam said. 
“T’ve told her about you. We were going 
to have you out to dinner some night 
pretty soon.” 

“Will Mrs. McBurney be pleased 
having an utter stranger haled in to 
dinner like this unannounced!” Dave 
demurred. 

“Try it and see, 
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Dave’s bag and turning down a street to 
the right. 

So Dave tried it and saw it didn’t upset 
Sarah McBurney’s establishment at all. 
She was one of those pleasant, cheerful 
women who made Dave feel he had known 
her as long as he had known Sam. Dave 
had the feeling that truly his lot had 
fallen in pleasant places. And the dinner 
enhanced this feeling. 

“Really, Mr. Trowbridge,” said Sarah 
McBurney as they lingered over coffee, 
‘if you’re coming to live in a place like 
this you should be married and have an 
establishment of your own. A single 
man, you know, in a community “of 
married people, feels fearfully out of it, 
no matter how nice they may try to make 
things for him.” 

“If you'll only find me the right girl, 
Mrs. McBurney,’ > said Dave with a grin. 

It was a grin that meant nothing at all 
to Sam, but Sarah, looking at the guest 
closely, grew quite serious. 

“Tl just do that little 
promised him. 

“Nothing would suit me better,” said 
Dave so earnestly that Sam McBurney 
laughed, yet with a certain apology about 
him as if he knew he shouldn’t be laughing 
at all. 

Later Sam took him over to the 
Country Club, so new that the grounds 
were not yet wholly graded and the smell 
of fresh paint and varnish was much in 
evidence even before they went inside. 

Sam told the steward what he expected 
the said steward to do for his friend, Mr. 
Trowbridge, and the steward said he’d be 


thing,” she 
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mighty glad to do it. He led them up- 
stairs and opened the door of a very 
comfortable room, and Sam asked beam- 
ingly how he liked it, and Dave did the 
proper amount of enthusing. Then Sam 
said good-night and took his departure. 
Dave went over to the wide windows and 
opened them. He stood there looking 
out across the golf-links to a line of low 
hills standing out against a sky of stars. 
It struck him he had come to the right 
place. This finding Sam McBurney a resi- 
dent of Brookdale was a rare piece of luck. 
He liked Sam’s wife. He liked what she 
had promised about finding the right girl 
and the way she had said it, as if she 
meant every word of it. Brookdale surely 
seemed to be offering opportunities right 
at the start. He had been a trifle upset 
about Ashley Hills. His isolation there 
had made him wonder if his theory about 
going to the place first and finding the 
girl after he had decided upon the place 
wasn’t wrong; if, perhaps, oie other places 
might not turn out pretty much like 
Ashley Hills, one after another; little close 
corporations socially, W here he would be 
an outsider. He felt now his theory had 
a most excellent chance of working out, 
and most men dislike to see their theories 
falling down, particularly men like Dave 
Trowbridge. 


HE steward tapped at the door to see 
if Mr. Trowbridge had everything he 
wanted. Mr. Trowbridge said he hi id. 
“Will you be here long, sir?” the 
steward asked. 


“Forever, I hope,” said Dave. 
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The steward seemed somewhat non- 


plussed. 

“Oh, not here at the club,’ Dave 
explained. “I shall probably stay here at 
the club for a few months. But I hope 
to stay in Brookdale the rest of my days.” 

“T certainly hope you will, sir,” the 
steward agreed politely. “Good-night, sir!” 

If Ashley Hills had made him feel an 
outsider, Brookdale with Sarah McBur- 
ney’s help seemed trying its best to make 
him feel he was one of the original settlers. 


Things began to move the very first 
Thursd: Ly night after his arrival. Dave 
came out late from town to find the 


Country Club ablaze with light, an 
orchestra tuning up in one corner of the 
veranda and little tables with shaded 
candles scattered about in sheltered nooks 
and corners where the breeze couldn’t 
disturb the candle flames too much. 

A long line of parked motors showed 
beneath the trees and the lights of others, 
a steady stream of them, flashed along the 
sloping road that led to the club. Voices 
buzzed all about the place with ripples of 
laughter rising above them now and then. 
Dave went up to his room, but no sooner 
was he there than Sam McBurney was 
tapping on the door. 

“You’re in for it,” Sam announced 
“Sarah has taken this match-making stuf 
seriously. She’s waiting downstairs to 
introduce you to Lord knows how many 
eligible girls. She sent me up to get you 
dow n as soon as possible. Want to duck 

There’s a flight of back stairs—” 
“We mustn’t disappoint Mrs. McBur- 
ney, Sam,” said Dave. 





Dave found himeelf in a very gay crowd; going a gait he had never dreamed of hitting; spending money right and left. 


But it was worth it because Emily found it so much worth while 
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Sam grinned at him. ‘““Mrs. McBurney, 
eh?” he said meaningly. 

They found Sarah waiting for them by 
the front door. ‘The orchestra was off on 
the first waltz. The cleared floor of the 
grillroom was rapidly filling. Sarah took 
ch: arge of Dave at once 

““How’s your dancing!” she asked. 
“Pretty fearful, I’m afraid.” 

“‘Let’s see just how fearful it is. 

They entered the grillroom. One 
swift glance told Dave the Brookdale 
women were certainly not weak on looks. 
“Your dancing isn’t fearful at all,” Mrs. 
McBurney denied, as the music stopped. 
Forthwith she led him toward a corner 
where three men were talking to a group 
of girls. 

Dave was quite busy the rest of the 
had never been an over- 
ardent devotee of Terpsichore, but that 
night she claimed him for her own. 
Incidentally he had the time of his life. 
Nice, sensible girls fell to his lot one after 
the other. Nice, sensible girls, in fact, 
seemed to be one of Brookdale’s longest 


, 


evening. He 


suits. 

He met more of them at the club the 
following Sunday; and yet others at the 
McBurney’s house. Sarah McBurney was 
leaving no stone unturned. If the right 
girl lived in Brookdale, and very appar- 
ently Sarah thought she did, Dave ‘Trow- 
bridge was going to meet her. 

He did meet her. But at the time of 
meeting he had no idea she was the girl 
he sought. Somewhere in the back- 
ground of Dave’s mind was the fixed idea 
that any distractingly pretty girl was 
never a very sensible girl. And no one 
could deny that Emily Woodman was 
distractingly pretty. 

He found, however, that she was pos- 
sessed of an amazing amount of common 
sense. He put it down that she must be 
the exception that proved the rule. He 
began to dance a good part of each 
Thursday evening with Emily Woodman. 
To Sarah McBurney’s mind this was 
hopeful. And when they began to spend 
each Sunday together on the links she 
felt it was even more so. 

If the lady he was to marry was to be 
happy in the place he had chosen for 
residence, Dave could not have chosen a 
better prospect than Emily. ‘The Wood- 
mans had always lived in Brookdale. 
Their history was the history of the 
town. Indeed, a good half of Brookdale 
was built on land that had originally 
belonged to the Woodman estate. There 
had been many lawyers in the family, a 
judge or two, innumerable officials of the 
town. In the present generation were 
four girls. One was married and lived in 
St. Louis and wrote homesick letters back 
to Brookdale. Another was married and 
lived in Seattle and wrote back similar 
letters. The third had married Brook- 
dale’s doctor and was eminently con- 
tented. Emily lived with this sister. 

For the past two generations the Wood- 
man fortune*had been going merrily to 
pot. Bit by bit the great acreage of the 
estate had dwindled by necessary sales of 
land to keep ‘the family going. The big, 
old Woodman house, a solid, colonial 
affair, had gone last of all. That was 
two years ago, Dave understood, after a 
conference of the four girls who saw no 
chance of keeping up the place longer. 

He need have no fear that Emily Wood- 
man would not be contented in Brookdale. 





The Schedule: Barker Shelton 
He understood, too, that the old Wood- 
man place was on the market. The man 
who had bought it had done so with the 
intention of renting it. He had put it in 
excellent shape, but it wasn’t the sort of 
house that rented readily. It was too big. 


D’ VE went to the man who owned it 
and found he was perfectly willing to 
sell. The price was rather staggering. 
But he had expected that. It was way 
beyond the amount set down on his 
schedule for the purchase of his home. 
Therefore, he should have come away, 
firmly if regretfully when he learned what 
the lowest price of the 6ld Woodman 
place was. He did nothing of the sort. 
He asked for an option on it for two 
months and inquired how much of the 
purchase price the present owner was 
willing to accept in a mortgage. 

Thus far had Dave’s little journey of 
the heart progressed. It was a distance 
he had never dreamed such an affair 
would go. He fancied it would keep 
strictly to the schedule. He was surprised 
after his talk with the man who owned the 
Woodman place at present to find what 
he had done, and more surprised to find 
what he was contemplating. 

Mrs. McBurney, meanwhile, was wholly 
pleased with the state of affairs and with 
herself for what she had done to further 
bringing this about. Anyone with half an 
eye could see Dave and Emily were quite 
mad about each other. She said as much, 
tentatively, to Emily one evening as they 
sat together on the top step of the Mc- 
Burney house. Emily’s chin was on her 
palm. She seemed pensive as she listened, 
and rather troubled about something. 

“Tf it isn’t time for congratulations, it 
must be getting awfully near it,” Sarah 
mused. 

Emily started. “I don’t know about 
that,” she said, a furrow appearing just 
above her straight little nose. 

Sarah looked at her searchingly. She 
seemed annoyed. 

“Why, Emily Woodman! Dave’s such 
a dear. He’s so thoroughly dependable.” 

“Yes,” said Emily thoughtfully. 
“That’s his one fault, Sarah.” 

The following Sunday morning Dave 
and Emily sat for a long time on a low’ 
stone wall just beyond the eighteenth hole 
of the links. The regular round of Sunday 
morning golfers came up and departed, 
and still the pair perched on the stone 
wall. Emily had never looked so pretty 
as she did that Sunday morning. Nor had 
Brookdale ever seemed a more ideal spot. 

At nine o’clock Monday morning Dave 
became owner of the old Woodman place. 
At eight o’clock that evening, he and 
Emily turned into the gate and settled 
themselves on the top step. 

“Well,” said Dave, “what do you 
think of my new property?” 

“Your property!” 

“T bought it this morning.” 

“What made you buy it? You never 
can rent it in the world. It’s a perfect 
elephant of a place when it comes to 
trymeg to rent it.” 

“T didn’t buy it to rent. I bought it for 
you tolivein again, Emily; forus tolivein.” 

She moved away from him a little. 

“You must have been very sure of me,” 
she said. 

“No I wasn’t sure of you. 
point. I felt [needed something to 
to back me up, you know.” 


That’s the 
well, 
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“You bought the place—for me!’ she 


mused. 

“For us,” he corrected. 

“Dave, I like you awfully well.” 

He tried to take her hand but she 
de nie d it to him. 

“It’s more than just liking you, too, 
Dav e. ee 

He saw she was about to say more, so 
he waited. 

“Dave, I'll marry you, if—if—” 

“Tf what, dear?” 

“If we can live in town; in a place where 
won't have to lift my finger, and if we 
can go about a whole lot and be very, 
very gay, and see everything and do 
everything. Brookdale—ugh! It’s deadly 
stupid! You simply exist out here. You 
don’t live. I want to live—really live. 
Do you want me under such conditions, 
Dave?” 

Dave was aware of a sudden feeling of 
giddiness, as if his newly-acquired prop- 
erty were trying to spill him off its steps. 

Love laughs at many things beside 
locksmiths; pl: ans and theories for instance 
—and sche dules. 

Dave Trowbridge had never counted 
upon falling desperately in love with any 
young woman. His was to have been a 
sensible affair of the head rather than a 
romantic one of the heart. He had 
thought that out very carefully. But 
evidently there had been a mistake in his 
estimate of his head or his heart, or of 
both. 

Sam McBurney plumped down beside 
him on the train into town one morning. 
Sam’s face was very serious, but his eyes 
were nothing of the sort. 

“Say, what’s this the missus is trying 
to tell me about your leaving Brookdale 
after the great event?” 

“We’re going to live in town,” said 
Dave. 

“Thought you were strong for the 
country.” 

“T’ve changed my mind.” 

“No you haven’t. Em’s changed it for 
you. I know.” 

“Well, what if she has? 
changing your mind for.” 

“Right-o, Dave. Only, I didn’t sup- 
pose the person lived who could do any- 
thing like that to you. Em surprises me. 
I never dreamed she’d live anywhere 
except in Brookdale. Talk about your 
boosters for the place! Did I ever tell you 
that she was the one that induced Sarah 
to move out here?” 

Dave shook his head. 

“You should have heard her talk about 
Brookdale then. That was only five 
years ago. I can’t account for her want- 
ing to get out now.” 

He reached over to pat Dave’s arm. 

“Cheer up! Maybe it’s only a passing 
woman-whim. Maybe she'll get home- 
sick and want tocome back. ‘That makes 
you feel better, doesn’t it? By the eternal, 
you do like Brookdale, Dave, don’t you?” 

“T did.” 

“You do still. Own up.” 

“Have it your own way, if you feel 
better about it,” Dave said quietly. 

That very night Emily said to him: 
“You'll sell the house again, won’t, you, 
Dave?” 

“T think I’ll hang onto it.” 

“But it’s fearfully expensive to kee; 
up. It’s so old there’s always something 
that ought to be done.” 

(Continued on page 56) 
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She stood close to Senor, the reins dangling, half fearing to frighten the baby, half frightened herself. ‘Where on 
earth did you come from?” she asked in a voice that sounded harsh 








The Red Veil 


WOMAN rode out from 
Furnace on the Mizpah 
road in the shimmer- 
ing glare of the Sep- 

tember noon. She rode a satin- 
limbed black horse that foamed at the 
mouth and shoulders under the jerking 
and sliding of the loosely-girthed side- 
saddle. At each sudden movement the 
woman’s shoulders went up and_ her 
elbows out, yet she clutched the reins 
against the saddle and with the other 
hand pushed back the red veil that floated 
above her yellow curls. Perspiration ran 
in chalky grooves down her cheeks and 
neck, but her teeth gleamed in a scarlet 
smile. At times her harsh laugh started 
the horse to a nervous plunge. 

“This is sure one on Sam Bruner,” she 
called to the rattling mesquites along 
the way. 

When she came to the road that 
branched away eastward from the alkali 
flat into the lava foothills, she jerked the 
left rein awkwardly until the horse 
turned toward the hills. His pace quieted 
as he began the ascent of the long black 
grade, and the woman’s grin settled into 
hard composure of eyes and lips. 

“Some day I’ll kill Sam Bruner,” she 
muttered. ‘Talking about a general 
clean-up. I'll see him in a clean-up.” 

In hectic flashes the conversation of 
the morning came back to her. Sam had 
made no effort to conciliate her before 
announcing his outrageous intention of 
doubling her rent. 


By 


Kate Bigelow Montague 


Tlustrated by George Kegg 


“You'll pay fifty per or close the 
house,” he had said, his green eyes hard 
with greed. 

She had scoffed and cursed and finally 
raged. ‘‘You’re standing in with that 
dry gang that wants to whitewash the 
town—that’s your game,” she taunted. 

“Well, if I run out a woman of your 
kind, Belle Harden, I’ll contribute that 
much to the general clean-up,” he 
drawled with a hard smile. 

To recall that tone now made the rocks 
and brush of the roadside whirl before 
her eyes. She swung the quirt at the end 
of the reins in an impulse to lash the 
horse that belonged to Sam Bruner. 
Then the lordly toss of the horse’s head 
made her laugh again. 

Yes, it was getting even on Sam Bruner 
to take out his pet saddle-horse, the 
beautiful Sefor, into the noon of the 
desert, under a crazy sidesaddle, and 
with a bridle she had found in a heap of 
rubbish behind the stable. She remem- 
bered well how Sam had once told her 
that a sidesaddle ruined a horse’s back, 
and that no man should ever put a 
Spanish bit on Senor. And she had bribed 
Sam’s own stable boy to thrust the 
jangling thing between Senor’s teeth, 
and she had ridden past the very door of 
Shannon’s joint where Sam Bruner was 


bent over the solo table. She 
chuckled at the picture of Sam’s 
return to the stable. 

“Hope Otto beats it, so Sam 
can’t take it out on him,” she 
muttered, her lips straightening for a 
moment. 

Then she slouched in the saddle pon- 
dering a problem that her break with 
Sam Bruner had complicated. “I’m sick 
of the whole bunch of you,” she had told 
Sam in return for his moralistic sneer. 
But it was true. She hated Furnace, 
hated it with a loathing that spread itself 
to the very paint on the houses cracking 
and warping in the sun, and to the sweet 
taste of soda that sickened the water and 
the dust-smothered wind. She hated the 
smell of Shannon’s bar and the swing of 
the shoulders of Sam Bruner and his set. 
Resorts far from the desert had long 
beckoned her welcome, and for weeks she 
had meditated her departure and planned 
for it 

“And now I’ve got to stay in that hole 
just to show Sam Bruner I can,” she 
lamented, pushing hat and curls back 
from her wet forehead with an impatient 
shove. 

Abruptly she wound the reins round 
her hands to check Senior, whose long 
step had brought them to the summit of 
the lava range. She had once wished, 
when in an introspective mood, while 
riding over this road in a car jingling 
with beer bottles, that she could force 
her bleery-voiced companions to hearken 
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and look long at the torn and twisted 
country below. Out of the mangled hills 
rose a cupshaped crater, barren of rocks 
or brush and cushioned with powdery 
pink sand. For miles on every side the 
desert blushed like a rose, and far as the 
eye could reach, over range upon range of 
hills, shining flame and amber and violet 
in the sharpness of the desert distance, 
there was no feather of smoke nor shadow 
of human habitation 

“Like looking at heaven through a 
dusty veil,” Belle Harden mused, some 
old wistfulness stirred within her by the 
shrouded beauty of the waste. But Sam 
Bruner’s horse pawed the road, and her 
mood of softness was cut short by her 
own laugh, derisive, bitter. 

She let Senor take his own way down 
the road that twined raund the drifting 
sand of the crater and disappeared to the 
east. As they neared the crater, he raised 
his ears with a snort and shied across the 
road. Belle clutched his mane as the 
sidesaddle slipped, and pulled it back 
with the skill that came to her with 
exasperation. Then she turned, puzzled, 
toward the crater. A curious bubbling 
noise was coming over the edge, and for a 
moment she thought some old crevice 
had reopened. 

She urged Senor up the sand to the 
edge of the crater. The great hollow that 
gapped below them held her breathless. 
Then her glance swept swiftly back across 
the crimson gulf to the rim where they 
stood. For a lone sage-brush struggled 
through the blighting sand high enough 
to throw a shadow. And on the sand, 
in the shadow of the brush, in the center 
of that vast scorched wilderness, sat a 
little child. 


B" »-LLE HARDEN tripped up the words 
that came of long habit to the end of 
her tongue. Aw kwardly, with difficulty, 
she loosened her green silk skirts from 
the sidesaddle, and slid painfully to the 
ground. But she stood close to Senor, 
the reins dangling, half fearing to frighten 
the baby, half frightened herself. 

“Where on earth did you come from?” 
she asked in the voice that always sounded 
harsh when she heard it in the sunshine. 

The baby sat quite motionless, lifting 
wet blue eyes in a surprised gaze. She 
had ceased wailing, but tears still ran 
over her thin flushing cheeks and down 
upon her faded blue frock. In spite of 
the dust that matted her damp rings of 
soft hair and grimed her tiny bare feet, 
she was a strangely pretty thing, delicate 
and vivid as a starry scarlet sand flower. 

“What is your name?” asked the 
woman, moving toward her slowly. 

The baby scrambled to her feet, but 
she did not turn away. She seemed as 
completely fascinated by this lady in 
bright colors as the lady was by her. 

“Hetty Johnson,” she said in surpris- 
ingly distinct tones. And as if sure of 
the next question, “I’m free—going on 
four.” 

Belle would have guessed her to be no 
more than two. Her keen eyes searched 
the country round—the empty crater, 
the silent pink plain, the barren hills. 
No one was in sight. She knelt quickly 
beside the little figure. 

“Who brought you here, Hetty?” she 
asked, her voice uncertain. 

The little girl, after a moment of shy 
gazing, stepped promptly within Belle 


Harden’s arms. The woman shrank back, 
then, as by a fierce impulse, pressed the 
little thin fgure against her flimsy bodice. 
She rose to her feet with the child in her 
arms. The baby’s breath still came in 
long sighs : 

“Where is your mamma, Hetty?” 

The baby turned within her arm and 
pointed rather indefinitely to the road 
beyond the crater. But her glance came 
back to the lady, and her hand reached 
out to seize the hem of the scarlet veil 
that flashed in the sunshine. 

“Pretty,” she said, her lips curving to 
show tiny teeth. But her eyes filled with 
sudden fretfulness. ‘‘I’m firsty,” she said. 

Belle regarded her thoughtfully. The 
child was pitifully thin and shabby, but 
she was clean. She certainly had not been 
deliberately abandoned. Belle turned to 
the road, but the baby moved restlessly 
in her arms. 

“Jim and Marguerite said ‘stay,’ ”’ she 
objected with her unexpected distinctness. 

“Jim and Marguerite?” asked Belle 
quickly. ‘Where are Jim and Mar- 
guerite?”’ 

The child pointed vaguely as before, 
but she looked as before not along either 
end of the highway but toward the north- 
east beyond the crater. Belle, following 
the gaze, suddenly saw curving deep lines 
in the sand. She walked eagerly to them. 
They were wagon tracks cutting through 
the sand, wagon tracks evidently turning 
from the Mizpah road into the trackless 
desert of the north. She followed them 
far enough out of the crater sand to detect 
other tracks within them, a line of foot- 
prints on either side, footprints of children 
larger than Hetty. They led, like the 
wagon tracks, into the desert. Her quick 
brain pieced the situation together. 

“Mamma and papa and Jim and Mar- 
guerite all went there?” she asked, point- 
ing to the north, and the child nodded. 

“Firsty,” she said with a wistful droop 
of her dry red lips. : 

“Thirsty? They went to get water,” 
mused Belle. She stood still. Her 
furtive glance swept along the Furnace 
road and came back to the tear-stained 
delicate baby. She turned to the north, 
led Sefior to the foot of a sand mound 

She lifted the child to the saddle and 
managed to get her own foot into the 
stirrup. But with her slightest spring, 
Senor darted from her. She could hardly 
keep her hand on the baby in the saddle. 

Suddenly Sam Bruner’s words about a 
sidesaddle came to her. Did it indeed, 
as he said, hurt Senor? Belle stroked the 
horse’s shoulder repentantly. It had not 
occurred to her that she was causing 
greater pain to the horse than to the man. 
She passed the reins over her arm. 

“Hold fast to the saddle, Hetty,” she 
“We'll find mamma and Jim— 


” 


directed. 
and water. 

It was not until her French heels had 
dragged many miles along the route of 
the crazy wagon tracks that it occurred 
to her that getting back to Furnace far 
into the night would be all the better joke 
on Sam Bruner. 

Of Sam Bruner and his paroxysms in 
the stable at sunset certainly the less 
said the better. Midnight found him far 
out on the moonless Mizpah road. At 
dawn he reined his sweating gray mare on 
a red hilltop and looked over a motion- 
less, faintly flushing expanse. Then he 
unsaddled the mare, gave her grain in a 


Kate Bigelow Montague 





nose-bag, ate a lunch himself, rested four 
hours, and set forth on the trail indicated 
by.vagrant curves of faint wagon tracks. 
Along the silent and sunlit ways of the 
desert the tracks took him, winding 
through rosy canons and across glistening 
plains of low-growing greasewood. By 
the Coso road they led him, and as Sam’s 
glance swept each new horizon his eyes 
gleamed when the spectral figure of a 
Joshua tree moved into vision on a distant 
hilltop. In sunset pauses by tinkling 
springs or by life-s saving lime tanks, Sam 
examined the mare’s feet, and a vision of 
Senor’s delicate hoofs on that highway 
made his eyes burn. 


N he rode, day after day, by painted 

cliffs and soft gray wastes, now slouch- 
ing in the saddle and chuckling low over 
premeditated revenge, now erect and 
quivering with unpremeditated rage, but 
ever urging on the gray mare, yet ever as 
regardful of her as his urgency would 
permit. And so on a gold-rimmed after- 
noon he came out at the head of Shepherd 
Canon, where the distant peaks were 
carved into jagged pinnacles of scarlet 
and purple, and the plain of Mizpah shim- 
mered in the September mist a day’s 
travel below him. 

At a spring a little way down the canon 
was a camphre; beside the fire was a 
wagon, and tied to the wagon were three 
horses, one of them satin-limbed and 
black. Sam’s breath leaped into a prayer- 
like oath, and he spurred the gray mare 
down the slope. 

Belle Harden walked out into the road 
in front of his horse. 

“Take off your hat!” 
in a low tone. 

Sam Bruner reined the mare and swung 
himself to the ground. He pushed his 
hat back from his wet forehead, then 
pulled it low over his eyes. But the first 
words that came to him were a compli- 
ment. 

“T’ll have to hand it to you, Belle, for 
giving me hell for a week.” 

“Drop that,” said the woman sternly. 
“Get this in your head. I am Mrs. Bell. 
My husband was killed in a mine ex- 
plosion at Furnace six years ago. You 
are an old friend, and I will walk up the 
canon with you after supper to give you 
messages to my friends in Furnace. Do 
you get that?” 

Sam’s hairy hand went over his mouth. 
His explosion was prevented by the ap- 
proach of the apparent proprietor of the 
camp, who slouched forward with shuffling 
hospitality. 

“Come and have a bite, stranger. We 
aint much to offer you, though I’m a 
pretty good cook when I’m on duty. 
But Mrs. Bell got up this feed, and I 
guess you know what her style is like. 
My name’s Johnson.” 

Sam pats and took Mr. John- 
son’s hand. ‘‘Yes, I know Mrs. Bell 
prob’ly a long sight better than you do,” 
he nodded. ‘‘Here, son,” he said to the 
boy who was taking the gray mare’s reins. 
“Be careful not to tie her too close to 
Seftor. She might catch the wandering 
habit.” 

His glance took in the group beside the 
campfire—the pinched freckled girl with 
sun-whitened braids beneath a frayed 
straw hat, the ragged but clear-eyed boy, 
the tobacco-stained man, his limp, dust- 
colored wife, the delicate red-cheeked 
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The Red Veil: 
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“Well, | must be going,” said Sam. 


But ata few paces he stopped and thrust his hand -where Sam Bruner's hand 


was ever slow to go— into his pocket 





> 











baby. Sam sized them up as a gyppo 
outht that would yet pay a stable bill 
with their last six bits. His gaze came 
back from a wagon that was ninety per 
cent baling wire to the folding-table that 
was shielded from the fire by a fragrant 
bush of wild roses. It held the roast beef 
and fresh vegetables that a woman of the 
desert knows how to conjure in the middle 
of the wilderness. 

“Stopped in Crater City, eh, Mrs. Bell? 
Cost you a little bit, this set-up, I guess.’ 

Mrs. Bell seated her guest =. 

opposite her quiet gaze. She answered 

calmly his “Aint had a manicure for some 
time, eh?” and ““The desert sure is pretty 
fierce on peroxide complexions, aint it, 
Mrs. Bell?” His explosive chuckles and 
exaggerated shaking of his head won 
round stares from Jim and Marguerite, 
while Johnson tapped his forehead with 
a significant side glance at his wife. She, 
however, seemed intent upon justifying 
their own ways to the stranger. 

“T just don’t know how we’d ever he ive 
got where we are without Mrs. Bell,” she 
told him in a feeble piping sort of voice 
“We couldn’t find water and we'd been 
making dry camps, and the children were 
just sick—especially Hetty who aint ever 
been strong like—and we just couldn’t 
seem to get to Mizpah—’ 

“Where are you from?!” 
short 

“Randsburg,” put in the man. “I ran 
a feedyard there, but it didn’t pay, though 


Sam cut her 


I’m an old hand at the business; but a 
man like me keeps his eyes out for a 


“You didn’t keep your eyes out for 
Mizpah,” said Sam brutally, ‘‘or you’d 
have been there a week ago. If you come 
from Randsburg, you must have gone 
within ten miles of it.” 

“We took crossroads,” said Jim, in a 
tone of some disgust. 

“Papa has always been fond of cross- 
roads,” explained Marguerite. 

Mrs. Johnson took up the tale of their 
wanderings under papa’s guidance. “And 
we thought we might happen on a spring, 
and that was how we left the baby, which 
we never would have done, for nobody is 
fonder of a child—” 

“They left the children at the crater 
while they hunted for water, and the 
little boy and girl left the baby to hunt 


‘the parents,” Belle summarized quietly. 


“And Mrs. Bell found her, and Hetty’s 


took to her so she can’t have her out of 


her sight since. I tell Mrs. Bell I know 
she must have children of her own.” 

Her timid glance at Belle suggested 
that her curiosity on this point had not 
been gratified. Belle Harden’s gaze was 
on her plate, but the sunburn seemed to 
die from her skin as the sunset glow from 
the chilling peaks. She turned to Mrs. 
Johnson. 

“1 had a little girl,” she said, and the 
eyes of wanton and drudge met in the 
fullness of understanding. 


Sam swung his emptied cup into his 
saucer. “Now, Mrs. Bell, get your horse 
and take a little ramble up the canon 
with me.” 

“Very well,” said Belle. ‘“‘Leave the 
dishes, Mrs. Johnson,’ as the woman 
rose with an agitated gasp; “I’ll be back 
to help you.” 

Jim, the efficient, had their horses 
ready, and Belle walked by Sam’s side 
round the turn in the canon 

“Well, Mrs. Bell, got all your traps?” 
he inquired with his writhing smile. 

“Cause it’s a long j journey between here 
and the Furnace jail.” 

“Tt isn’t worth your while to have your 
affairs taken into court, Sam,” said Belle, 
arranging the veil she had thrown scarf 
fashion over her shoulders. ‘“‘You knew 
that, of course. That was why you 
didn’t bring the sheriff with you.” 

Sam regarded her with a steady side 
stare. “So that was how you worked it 
out,” he said. ““Thought you had it all 
put up on me, did you? Grabbed on to 
this outfht to cover up Sefior’s tracks, and 
thought I wouldn’t guess anything when 

ran on to those wagon-tracks. And 
ditched the sidesaddle at the spring to 
throw me off the track, huh? Some little 
game you put up, Belle.” 

“T ditched the sidesaddle,” she said, 
“because Jim showed me how it hurt 
Senor’s back.” 

“Careful of Senor,” he sneered. “Was 

(Continued on page 52) 
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A Cave Girl Who is a Genius - 





A Boy Sleuth's Career in Criminology - 
Conquering Illness —The Girl Guardian of a Wyoming Forest—The Man Who Found O;) in Alaska 


One Man's Method of 








ROM a cave on the banks of the 

Columbia and a_ childhood of 

roaming with her mother’s people, 

the Chinooks, to a Paris studio 
under the tutelage of the great Tournier 
and an enviable record as a concert and 
solo harpist—such has been the evolution 
of Kathleen Kla-wah-na. 

As far back as she can remember, music 
was to her the most wonderful thing in 
life. All nature abounded in melody. 
Winds, trees and rivers were dispensers of 
sweet sounds; even the telegraph wires 
sang harmonies as messages throbbed 
across them through the distances. Her 
mother says that when only two years old 
she was found one day with a rapt look 
upon her face, listening to the music of 


those wires; and that shortly afterward 
when a cowboy fiddler visited her parents’ 
lodge near Castle Rock, Oregon, Kathleen 
kicked herself out of her rude cradle and 
danced to his lilting strains. Perhaps her 
love of music came from ancestors who 
of old were charmed by the harps of Tara, 
for her father was Irish and possessed the 
full Celtic measure of joy in song. Cer- 
tainly it did not come from her mother 
who, although of French-Canadian and 
Indian blood, was not at all musical and 
was temperamentally far more Indian 
than French. That 1s why she called her 
little girl Kla-wah-na—Clear Water— 
the Chinook name for the Columbia. 

To the casual observer along that river 
during those days the idea that this 














Kathleen Kla-wah-na was cradled in a cave beside the great Columbia 
river. Her mother was part Chinook Indian, her father an Irishman. 


Whence came her genius as a harpist far from **Tara’s halls’? 








musical 





by a smile. 


“Preetty good for an Americaine,’ 
“T weell geeve you one hour a week.” 
But he gave her three and four, at a 


Indian child might become a performer 
upon one of the oldest and most intricate 
of instruments would certainly have 
seemed a wild impossibility. Kathleen 
remembers vividly, and her eyes brighten 
as the old-time thrill is recalled, the day 
when her family first moved into a house 
—a shack, correctly speaking, but a place 
of four walls of wood, palatial in com- 
parison with the cave that had been her 
home. Yet even then, when no one 
thought of better things for her, she 
dreamed of them and through the persis- 
tence and labor of years some of those 
dreams have been realized. They began 
to have fruition the day she first saw a 
picture of a harp. That instrument, she 
determined, was the one upon which she 
would learn to play because it had strings. 
She particularly delighted in melodies 


made by stringed instruments but did not respond 
with such abandon to those produced by the wind or 
reed group, and in her baby talk called organ music 
“noise music.” 

At the age of eight the remarkable musical ability 
of this child awakened the interest of those who took 
her to Portland where she attended the old Couch 
public school and where for several years she was given 
instruction 
Then the fairy godmother who had smiled so graciously 
fared out of her life. 
struggle to support herself and complete her musical 
education, working as a cash girl, clerk or bookkeeper 
in Portland, San Francisco and other places. 
years of struggle, sometimes to the hunger point, 
brought gratifying reward. 
way to New York for study with John Cheshire, the 
celebrated British harpist then living there, the same 
man who in earlier years had tied a scholarship at 
the Royal Academy of Music in London with Sir 
Arthur Sullivan. 
artist’s kindly interest in the gifted girl, enabled her 
to secure vaudeville engagements through the 
British Isles by means of which she made enough 
money to go to Paris and study with Marcel Tournier, 
the great virtuoso of the French Conservatory. 

Many a girl would have gone down defeated in her 
purpose when she reached Tournier. 
curtly told her, when she announced she had come 
to study with him, that he had all the pupils he desired. 
He shrugged his shoulders indifferently when she 
begged that he make an exception in her case. 
as if moved by some after-thought, he said in the 
same indifferent manner, “Play for me.’ 

Kathleen nerved herself for the test upon a strange 
instrument in an atmosphere as warm and welcoming 
as that surrounding a glacier. She gave a Chinook 
melody that had been part of her childhood, one she 
herself had adapted to the harp. 
went all the aspiration the years of struggle had fed, 
and the homesickness and longing that the ancient 
tribal song awakened. It was the call of the Columbia 
through the pine woods and the Indian’s love of strong 
winds, blue skies and running waters. 
brought something of this to the virtuoso for as he 
listened the frozen expression of his face was melted 


through private subscription. 


Kathleen, now fifteen, began the 
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considerably lower than that made to his other pupils. 
Kathleen studied in Paris until her funds ran low, 
then returned to America, appearing in vaudeville in 
different parts of the country, teaching at a conserva- 
tory in Portland and playing in concert engagements 
and recitals. She is the only person of Indian blood 
to have attained professional proficiency upon the 
harp. Yet she continues to dream of bigger things. 
She hopes to return to Paris. ‘Tournier urges her 
to come and also to continue the work of composition, 
for she has adapted to the harp numerous Chinook 
songs, and these Indian melodies, says Tournier in a 
recent letter, “are particularly well suited to our 
poetic instrument.” In this she has rendered 
distinct service to American folk music. 

When her hopes of further study abroad are 
realized Kathleen Kla-wha-na plans to return to her 
own country, partly for concert and instructional 
work, partly under the stimulus of her native 
streams and mountains to put into enduring form, 
and to dignify in the eyes of the world as they sound 
from the harps of the white man, the mystic melodies 
of her mother’s race. 

KATHERINE Duntap CATHER. 


U U 


NCE upon a time a Utah criminal escaped the 

police meshes spread for him. Clue after clue 
was followed, year after year passed without yield- 
ing the slightest hint concerning his whereabouts. 
His crime involved the murder of two young girls in 
Salt Lake City. Twenty-two years later he was 
captured in Sweden by Luke S. May, expert 
criminologist. 

When the murder occurred, Luke was a Salt Lake 
schoolboy thirteen years old. While his playmates 
were amusing themselves with current fiction and 
juvenile sports Luke was cherishing a high ambition. 
He wanted to become the greatest scientific investi- 
gator in the country. His was no childish fancy— 
it was to him a serious purpose. At the age of 
eight he had been termed “the boy wonder” of Salt 
Lake, his ho..e town, because of his unusual appli- 
cation to study, his appetite for highbrow themes 
and his remarkable susceptibility to educational 
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influences. 
an ordinary youngster. 
was a conundrum to the home folks. 


most in his mind being the possibility of 
some day substituting new methods for 
old, of making discoveries along the fasci- 
nating pathway of science. 

While yet in his ’teens Luke astonished 
the citizens of Salt Lake through the 
medium of a morning newspaper by the 
announced return of jewels and other 
valuables which had been mysteriously 
stolen from the home of a wealthy physi- 
cian of that city. The authorities had 
failed to find a clue and for several days 
had been working in the dark. Luke 
quietly entered the case, pursuing his own 
course and apprehending the criminal but 
refusing to disclose his method. His ideas 
were his own and he preferred not to 
divulge them. Similar cases followed at 
intervals, each with victorious results. 
Mystery after mystery was solved by the 
youthful criminologist, known locally 
as “the reticent sleuth.” Then came his 
great chance. He was given the hitherto 
baffling case of the criminal who had dis- 
appeared after the murder of two young 
girls in Salt Lake. Twenty years had 
elapsed. Luke was told to “do what 
you can with this.” A year later the 
fugitive was apprehended, and in far- 
away Sweden. Again had the ends of 





Apart from these characteristics he was 
But at the age of eleven he 
His little tricks 
aimed at self-amusement amazed them. 
he was quietly delving into the mysteries of sociology, 
criminal psychology and legal chemistry, spending 
much time at the public library studying the works 
of authorities along these lines, the thought upper- 


Already 


justice been served through scientific 
methods. 

Nine years ago May took over the 
American agency of an_ international 
secret service and established an executive 
office and laboratories in Pocatello, Idaho 
For the succeeding seven years he and his 
staff successfully handled scores of sen- 
sational major criminal cases in Idaho 
and other northwestern states. Codper- 
ating with practically every law enforce- 
ment office in the northwest he was given 
ninety-five per cent of the mostimportant 
criminal cases, by federal, state, county 
and city authorities. About two years ago 


in and establish pe sett in a Seattle 
to take care of the increasing volume of 
business. ‘These are now considered the 
most complete and modern of their kind 
west of Chicago. 

Several months ago a unique organiza- 
tion was formed to effect law enforce- 
ment in the states of Washington, Oregon, 
Idaho, Montana and the Canadian prov- 
inces of British Columbia and Alberta. 
A convention of officers representing 
federal, state, county, city, private ofh- 
cials and subordinates met in Bellingham, 








Luke S. May, founder and president of the new Northwest University of 
Applied Criminology, president of an international secret service and 
president of the Northwest Association of Sheriffs and Police, 

a unique organization to effect law enforcement in four 


American states and two Canadian provinces 


Washington, and in Vancouver, B.C., and 


formed the Northwest Association of 


Sheriffs and Police, with several hundred 
members. Luke May, now thirty-five 


years old, was their unanimous choice for- 


president. This was the first time in 
police history on this continent when a 
man outside official ranks was selected for 
similar responsibility. It was a recog- 
nition of the value of scientific education. 

Less money, it was conte nded at the 
convention, is being spent in the United 
States for the schooling of police officers 
and detectives for public service than is 
spent in preparation for any other pro- 
fession. Furthermore, that the criminal 
element, which is but one per cent of 
the population, should be permitted to 
carry on their ravages against society with 
an expense to the public of $500,000,0co 
annually in the United States alone, is for 
law-abiding citizens a most unfortunate 
condition that should be remedied as far 
as possible by serious study of scientific 
criminology. Therefore the convention 
advocated the establishing of a school in 
which peace officers and ambitious young 
men could be given intensive training in 
the multiple arts and sciences which mark 
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a scientific investigator from the ordinary 
officer or detective. Luke May was the 
logical choice for founder of this school, 
opened in Seattle this year as the North- 
west University of Applied Criminology, 
first institution of its kind on this conti- 
nent. Included on the advisory board are 
Chief of Police L. V. Jenkins of Portland, 

Oregon, and Chief Constable James 
Anderson of Vancouver, B. C. The 
courses embody the methods of the 
famous French, Italian and Scotland Yard 
institutes, supplemented by the latest in 
American science and invention and the 
discoveries and inventions of Luke May 
himself, with psychological recording 
instruments, delicate electrical apparatus, 

detectaphones and formulas and mac hines 
for de tecting finger print forgery. 

Instruction in finger prints, hand- 
writing, ballistic jurisprude nce (fire 
arms), legal chemistry, psycho-an- 
alysis, microphotography, blood- 
stains, hairs and hbres, spectog- 
raphy and other branches are given 
by experts under supervision of 
President May. Laboratories 
have been installed; special set- 
tings are made from time to time 
depicting actual and _ possible 
crimes of all kinds, following 
which the students work out the 
problems of life, with every device 
at their disposal, in a practical, 

theoretical and scientific manner. 
Stereopticon lectures and micro- 
scopic movies are added. It is 
proposed eventually to have a 
thorough clean-up of crime in the 
Pacific Northwest. 

Wattace V. Mackay. 


Uv U 


OR four years M. E. Layne, 

business man, has directed the 
destinies of a million-dollar con- 
cern from an invalid’s bed in his 
home at Pasadena, California. 
Undaunted by a fate that would 
overwhelm most men, he_ has 
conserved, guided and developed 
the units of a big enterprise thou- 
sands of miles from his bedside. 
His is a story of remarkable 
optimism, will-power and achieve- 
ment. 

Layne is president and general 
manager of the Layne and Bowler 
Company of Los Angeles, Houston and 
Memphis, manufacturing pumping equip- 
ment and water and oil well supplies, em- 
ploying about athousand men. A practical 
engineer and inventor, Layne was always 
on the go, rain or shine, e: ating anyw here 
he could, doing three men’s work. When 
a nervous breakdown came he weighed 
250 pounds—he now weighs 145. The 
doctors told him to go to bed or die. He 
went to bed—and has had to stay there. 

Realizing the utter impossibility of 
remaining mentally inactive, Layne in- 
stalled in his bedroom ( a sleeping- pore h 
on the second floor of his residence) local 
and long-distance telephones, desks and 
oflice equipment, secretaries and stenog- 
raphers. By telephone he is in person: al 
contact with everything in which his con- 
cern is interested every hour of the day, 
pronouncing judgment on some project in 
Pennsylvania, instructing a foreman in 
North Dakota, answering an important 
question from his son in Memphis, or 
hiring or firing some one in Texas. Be side 


stay there or die, he obeyed orders. 
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him on the bed is what he calls his 
“thought trap.” Whenever he happens 
to think of something that might be 
turned into an invention or tend to 
increase business efficiency he jots it down 
in his “trap,” making a detailed sketch 
of the pote ntial invention. He then calls 
in one of his executives for discussion and 
has the sketches and notes copied in 
detail, investigated and fled. 

Layne isn’t a pessimist. Being physi- 
Ci ally incapacitated doesn’t worry hima bit. 

“When the doctors told me to take the 
‘rest cure’,”’ he says, “it seemed impossible 
to bring myself to the point where | 
could enjoy life without physical activity. 
But I learned after a while how properly 
to relax and get lazy. They tell me that 





When M. E. Layne was told by doctors to go to bed biel 
But he didn't 


quit work as boss of a million-dollar business 


perhaps I’ll be able to be up and around 
sometime. It’s funny, but the idea of 
getting around doesn’t especially appead 
to me any more. Here in bed I have 
more time to think. Snap judgment has 
been replaced by the inclination to con- 
sider weightier problems in connection 
with the work. And so long as I am doing 
something to advance my work I am 
content, for my work is my life now. 
“There are those who would consider 
me out of the running, but I’m not; not by 
along shot. I’m a live wire, an optimist, 
and only fifty-five. A physically perfect 
man who is mentally and_ spiritually 
dormant is nothing more than an animal. 
I know from experience that one can be 
happy who is mentally and aaa 


alive.’ Norton DeWitt. 
U OU 


ROM her wind-swept lookout tower 
on Medicine Bow Peak, 12,005 feet 
above sea level, Lorraine Lindsley of Cen- 
tennial, Wyoming, kept constant vigil 
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during the past fire season over 3,500,- 
000,000 feet of timber in the Medicine 
Bow National Forest Reserve. 

A man resigned from the work on 
account of loneliness, but this slender girl 
with her Airedale dog faced the darkness, 
the storms and the silence of the moun- 
tains with unswerving courage. Medi- 
cine Bow is the highest lookout tower 
ever placed under control of a woman in 
the United States. 

Each morning Miss Lindsley climbed 
from her tiny cabin nestling on the shore 
of Lookout Lake at the foot of the top- 
most peak, up, up, over boulders, across 
rushing mountain streams, through slush 
and ice, over solid rock to the observation 
point at _ pinnacle of the Snowy Range. 

Vith mountain gales sweeping 
over the peak she ascended the 
long ladder of the tripod in order 
to read the anemometer giving 
the velocity of the wind and also to 
take weather observations to be 
sent direct to Chicago. 

Every few minutes during the 


day Miss Lindsley would take 
her field glasses and scan the 
country below, to detect any 


sign of smoke. In case a column 
of smoke was seen she used an 
alidade on her radial map to get 
the approximate location of the 
fire, telephoning the observation 
either to the forest service head- 
quarters at Laramie or to the 
nearest forest ranger’s station. In 
case the smoke was that of 
forest fire, hghters were sent out 
immediately to save the timber. 
One day Miss Lindsley picked 
up a “moonshine” still fifteen 
miles away, and the lawbreakers 
were speedily brought to justice. 

On a clear day this girl of the 
mountain-top could see the snow- 
capped mountains of Colorado 
almost one hundred and _ fifty 
miles to the south and the dim 
outlines of the Utah mountains 
two hundred miles to the west. 
At her feet lay one hundred 
snow-fed lakes shimmering in the 
sunlight. If a fog or storm envel- 
oped the peak, making observa- 
tions impossible, she was forced to 
quit work for that day and 
would laboriously make her way 
down to the cabin where she attended to 
household duties, rode through the parks 
and timber on her horse, or perhaps fished 
for trout until dark. 

Many wood-folk soon became her play- 
mates, among them a saucy camp-robber 
who would alight on her shoulder or hand. 

So interested was Miss Lindsley in her 
work that she had little time to become 
lonesome. One day during a terrific 
electrical storm when the wire cables 
anchoring the lookout observatory were 
snapping with sparks, when the telephone 
was charged from the lightning, and 
when even the rocks sent forth tiny flames 
if touched by a hand, the girl guard sought 
shelter in a small cave under some 
boulders near the summit. Scarcely had 
she settled herself in the place when she 
spied smoke in the forest below. Imme- 
diately she returned to the tower and 
telephoned to headquarters, entirely 
forgetful of her own safety. 

When snow has covered the forest, 
preventing all danger from fire, Miss 
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Medicine Bow Peak, Wyoming, is the high- 
est lookout tower ever under control of a 
woman in the United States. Last summer 
Lorraine Lindsley made good on the job. A 
man had resigned from loneliness. The 
cabin is at the base of the Peak 


Lindsley goes down to the University of 
Wyoming to continue her study of stock- 
judging and agriculture. 

AGNES WRIGHT SPRING. 


UU 


SF ee a he came into the lobby of the 
St. Francis Hotel in San Francisco 
every head turned in his direction. He 
was a young-looking, clean-cut, excel- 
lently groomed man whose athletic figure 
was set off by the perfectly tailored suit 
he wore. ‘The eyes of the loungers, how- 
ever, were not primarily for the man. 
Interest centered on the two huge huskie 
dogs which strained at the leashes he held 
easily in one hand. 

“Gee there, Slim! Mush on, Growler!” 
The man’s voice was low and pleasant 
with the burr of Scotland in it. He 
included the whole lobby in a friendly 
smile as he guided the huskies toward the 
elevator. 

“Who’s the dude with the dogs?” a 
new bellboy asked of another. 

“Dude!” came the indignant reply. 
“Why, that guy is Smith from the Arctic! 
He discovered the biggest oil seepages in 
the world up there and he’s called the 
greatest trail blazer in the North!” 

This statement is corroborated by the 
map of Alaska. Up at the top of the 
world where all the rivers run into the 
Arctic Ocean appear such names as 
Smith’s Cove, Smith’s River, Smith’s 
Bay. All these are named after Alex- 
ander Malcolm Smith, explorer, adven- 
turer and prospector. 

As for his “‘dude”’ clothes, Smith him- 
self says: “For eighteen years I never 
wore anything but overalls and I promised 
these legs of mine that even if I did strike 
it and get to the States they'd never know 
anything but the best pants made while 
I was hitting the paved trails of civil- 
ization. Of course when I’m home in 
Alaska it’s different.” 

Alexander Smith came over from Scot- 
land when he was eighteen years old as 
assistant to the Hudson Bay factor at the 
Onion Lake post in Canada. For thirty- 
seven years the mountains, rivers, lakes 
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make gold an excuse for their adventur- 
ing. Many times he has found it and 
many times lost it, as once when he 
staked a rich claim on the third beach at 
Nome. “There were four of us,” he 
states, “and each had a hundred and 
eighty thousand dollars in sight when our 
claim was flooded—and, well, instead of 
being rich I found myself eight thousand 
dollars in debt. Discouraged? Oh, no. 
There’s something about that country up 
there that makes a fellow think he’s 
always going to strike it on the next turn 
of the trail. He just keeps happy and 
keeps going. My partners and I built a 
fair-sized boat after that, put an engine in 
her and set out for St. Michael’s at the 
mouth of the Yukon. But halfway there 
a storm came up and drowned the engine. 
We had to throw the anchor, head into 
it, and ride it out. It was our only 

















Fishing for trout in one of a hundred snow-fed lakes. But trout were not Miss 
Lindsley's only catch. One day with field glasses she picked up 
a “moonshine” still fifteen miles away 


and Barrens of the great Northland have 
been his stamping ground. ‘And the 
country’s never gone back on me yet,” he 
says in speaking of his life above the 
Circle, “although I’ve been in what you 
might call some tight places. 

“Ever since I can remember I’ve 
wanted to go where no man has ever gone 
before. T’ve mushed dogs and broken 
trails from one end of Alaska and Canada 
to the other. I was trail blazer for the 
Royal Northwest Mounted Police when 
they went from Edmonton to Dawson in 
the Yukon, at the beginning of the big 
gold rush to the Klondyke twenty-five 
years ago. When I’ve had no money to 
buy dogs I’ve ‘necked’ a sled myself three 
thousand miles down the Yukon from 
Dawson to Nome. When summer came 
and the ice broke I’d either make a raft 
or whipsaw lumber and build a boat to 
take me where I wished to go.”’ 

He speaks casually of being frozen in on 
the Arctic Ocean. ‘‘So we took two ash 
oars and three packing boxes to make a 
sled,” he says simply, ‘‘and came over- 
land.” Another time: ‘““We weren’t de- 
layed much, because we took the grating 
of the boat and made a toboggan and 
headed south across the Barrens.” 

Smith is one of those restless ones who 


chance, as the ice was beginning to run. 

“We threw overboard everything we 
could to lighten the boat—this included 
all our grub, too, except four boxes 
of apples which we kept because they 
required no cooking and the water 
washing in couldn’t hurt them. We were 
waist deep in water at the pumps for” 
fourteen days. All that time we were in 
sight of a sand spit. On each side of it 
rose cliffs eight hundred feet high and we 
knew if we couldn’t make the spit we were 
goners. After days of trying we did make 
it and as the boat touched sand we all 
jumped off into the waves and got ashore. 
Four hours later there wasn’t a splinter 
left of our vessel. 

“Yes, I’ve gone without food from 
three to five days on the trail. ‘The first 
day is the worst—a fellow’s stomach feels 
like a yawning, aching pit that must be 
filled—but after that it isn’t so bad. I 
generally get something to chew on, a 
piece of rawhide or bacon rind. One trip 
when the grub was scarce I chewed on the 
same piece for two weeks. I’ve noticed 
that no matter what nervous strain a man 
is under, if he can get something to keep 
his jaws going it helps a lot. ‘The psychol- 
ogist fellows ought to make something of 
that. No, I’ve never had to eat any of 
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On the Arctic 
shore in sum- 
mer. “Black 
Betsey,” made 
by Alexander 
Malcolm Smith 
from lumber 
whipsawed by 
himself, is the 
first and only 
boat taken over 
the summit of 
the Endicott 
Range, Alaska, 
and floated to 
the Arctic 
Ocean. 





“Betsey was 
no beauty 
but she got 
there—and 

Smith discov- 


ered Arctic oil 


my dogs yet, but one Christmas day when 
I’d been three days without grub I was 
wondering if I’d have the heart to kill one 
of the little fellows, when I ran into a 
trapper and traded him my gun for 
enough food to last me till I made Seward. 
I had been forty-two days alone mapping 
out the trail from Iditarod in the interior 
of Alaska to Seward on the coast. No 
man had ever gone overland that way 
before, but today there are railroads and 
stage lines all over that country. We’re 
pretty civilized up there now. 

“Speaking of diet—my partner and I 
lived for eight days in the Arctic once on 
two pounds of butter, and when we finally 

‘ame to a trapper’s cabin we stumbled in 
a although I knew it was nearly certain 
death to eat a hearty meal immediately 
[ drank tea and ate toast like a perfect 
fool for three hours. Just couldn’t con- 
trol myself. But I paid forit. For three 
days and nights I lay on the floor unable 
to move, as a consequence.” 

Smith admits he loves the hard freedom 
of the North better than anything else 
in the world. “Yes, I’ve had a few tough 
trips,” he says with offhand cheeriness, 

“but I’ve had a lot of fun, too. The 
greatest trip I ever made was with my 
partner, Bill Berry—poor Bill froze to 
death in the Arctic later.” He paused a 
moment. “You see, just as nearly every 
navigator used to talk of finding the 
Northwest passage, so nearly every pros- 
pector in the North has talked of poling 
a small boat up one of the tributaries of 
the Yukon, portaging it across the summit 
of the Endicott Range, the farthest north 
mountains in America, and then floating 
North into the Arctic Ocean. ‘There’s 
something about that idea of floating 
north down a river that sort of gets a 
fellow. Many had tried it before my 
time but all came back either dead or 
alive. Those who could speak said it 
couldn’t be done. Bill and I talked about 
it a good deal. 

“One winter an Eskimo from the Arctic 
came into our trading post at Wild Creek 
and asked us to show him gold. When I 
did, he said: ‘Yes, me savee creek full of 
gold!’ He marked the place for us on the 

















map and it was up there across 
the range. 

“Well, when spring came 
Bill and I felled a tree, made 
a raft and floated down to Bet- 
tles on the Koyukuk river. 
There we built a boat out of 
lumber we whipsawed  our- 
selves. We decided totake her 
over the range and float north 
after that Eskimo gold. She was 
thirty-two feet long with thirty- 
eight inch beam, ‘and Pll say 
she was no beauty. We called 
her Black Betsey, and while 
we were building her the boys 
in cainp used to come round 
and devil us. ‘What’s the use 
being so particular, Alec,’ 
they'd say. ‘You'll never 
make the summit with her. 
You'll come back the way all 
the others have.’ 

“Betsey was a sort of freak 
boat and we really didn’t know 
whether she’d float or not, so 
Bill and I launched her in the 
middle of the night when the 
camp was asleep. We didn’t 
want them to have the laugh 
on us if she turned turtle. She 
didn’t, though, and we loaded 
her up with a two-year outht 
and seven dogs and started 
out up the John river. 

“Well, it took us thirty-two 
days to’ make the summit of 
the Endicotts—we call’em the 
Rockies up there. No man 
had ever been there before 
and now I know why. Nearly 
every day we came to some 
place where it dade't seem as 
if we could go further. The 
river became swifter and more 
dangerous, but by poling, 
lining, packing and skidding 
we managed to make it with 
old Betsey. It was a great day 
for Bill and me when we stood ee ee ae ee ee 


on the summit looking down . tS : 
. . hi thet 
onthe other side. For half a Bay, and a swan shot by him. This isn't synthetic 


(Continued on page 54) 
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‘How I Acquired 
My Little Farm 


First H. ardship and Privation, 
Then Comfort and Plenty 


By Susan V. Clark 


F the story of something from nothing 
is wanted I surely can “deliver the 
goods” if I can find suitable language 
in which to convey it. 

To tell of our losses, hardships and priva- 
tions might prove painful were it not that 
I am now sitting “under my own vine and 
fig tree,” so to speak, with no obligations 
to any one except to a kind Providence 
who “helps those who help themselves.” 

When teachers were not so plentiful in 
California as they now are I, a lone 
woman, turned my face toward the setting 
sun to try my fortune in the “Wild Woolly 
West;” and never since I crossed the 
Sierra have I had the least desire to 
retrace my steps. 

Later a little romance came into my 
life; I married a young man who had 
accumulated a few thousand dollars 
raising wheat in Colusa County on rented 
land. 

Southern California had not then 
attracted, to any great extent, the atten- 
tion of farmers, consequently land was 
cheaper than in the north. In company 
with a dozen or more homeseekers my 
husband went south to invest in land. 

The Dalton ranch, an old Mexican 
grant of hundreds of acres twenty-five 
miles east of Los Angeles, was for sale at 
$175,000. ‘This was more than any one 
of the party could carry, so they bought 
it together, intending to subdivide it pro 
rata. My husband was a fine judge of 
land, and being enthusiastic over the 
deal invested our all, except my last 
term’s salary, in the first payment, never 
dreaming that any one 
would suffer with “‘cold 
feet” on an investment 
like that. With high 
hopes he returned home 
to close up his business, 
giving me-a glowing de- 
scription of the country, 
seeing it as it would be 
when developed, rather 
than as he found it. 

We soon “staked our 
claim” and I began to 
draw plans for a cozy 
little house. With no 
great stretch of the 
imagination I could see 
a beautiful home gently 
sloping toward the south 
from the foot of the 
Sierra Madre mountains 

an orange grove laden 
with golden fruit from 


which we would soon reap a harvest of 
golden eagles. 

From the pinnacle of hope we fell to 
the depth of despair. The other parties 
to the purchase having invested only 
small sums in the first payment on the 
land became discouraged and the deal 
fell through. We were paupers. 

Adjacent to the Dalton ranch was a 
large tract of Government land that had 
been settled by a not very thrifty class of 
people mostly from the south. Mr. 
Dalton claimed that under a certain Act 
of Congress this strip of land belonged to 
him. A lawsuit was the result—Dalton 
versus the settlers. We investigated 
until we were satisfied that the settlers 
were on the side of right. Some of them 
were selling their claims cheap. We 
bought twenty acres with nothing on it 
but a small house (canvas ceiling), an 
acre of alfalfa and a few neglected fruit 
trees stuck at random round the house. 
My $650 must make a first payment on 
the land, buy a team, provide shelter for 
it and pay for a housekeeping outfit. 
Scant and cheap it was—no rugs, lace 
curtains, Morris chairs or eider-down 
coverlets. 

Fortunately it was not too late for me 
to apply for a school; I obtained a position 
near home, assuming the duties of both 
teacher and housekeeper. We went to 
work with good courage to improve the 
place. The water system was poorly 
developed, a succession of dry seasons 
followed and if we raised anything there 
was no market. For a barn, we bought a 





Their first payment on twenty acres and this small house left 
them broke. But they went to work with good courage 


new building that had been put up on the 
grant, before the collapse came, for a store 
and dwelling combined. It was a much 
better house than the one in which we 
were living, but business before pleasure 
was our motto. My salary was sure and I 
promised myself that the old house should 
at least have fresh paper in the spring. 

I said we were under no obligations to 
any one for our success. To be strictly 
truthful I must qualify that statement. 
A present of a hen and chickens became, 
under my care while teaching, a flock 
of thoroughbred Brown Leghorn hens. 
Accounts were kept, both debit and 
credit, which showed a monthly balance 
of from $15 to $25 in favor of the biddies. 
This work however was not all fun. 
Hawks by day, coyotes, wildcats and owls 
by night gave me much practise as a 
gunner. I have vivid recollections of 
making a port-hole in a back-room of our 
house by taking off a batten, where | often 
sat with gun in hand to protect my fowls, 
in a near-by tree, from nightly visitors. 

For several years the lawsuits were a 
constant though not a very heavy drain 
upon the purse, all the settlers “chipping 
in,” success for one meaning success for 
all. But I well remember that my first 
month’s salary went to pay the lawyer’s 
fee and more humiliating still, a handsome 
well-bound encyclopedia set went out of 
the house for the same purpose. However 
we won the suit in the Supreme Court. 

There were a few young orange groves in 
that locality which proved the adaptability 
of the soil and climate to that industry, 
but it took ready cash . 
to buy nursery stock, so 
our first output was 
limited to one hundred 
trees. Ordinary farming 
was not profitable there. 
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Others said the soil was ‘*good for nothing but to bog cattle,” but it proved 
exceptional for corn, potatoes, celery and beans. Here is a field of celery 


I persuaded my _ hus- 
band to try his hand in 
the nursery business. 
We made the mistake 
of planting seed of de- 
ciduous fruit instead of 
oranges, though for the 
outlay we netted a good 
income. ‘This led to an 
experiment with euca- 
lyptus which brought 
the quickest and best 
returns of all. 

In a few years the 
ranch was clear of debt 
though the same old 

(Continued on page 58) 
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SECRET VALLEY 


A Story of Strange Trails 
By Leland W. Peck 


Author of: Yellow, etc. 
Illustrated by Louis Rogers 


said Gil 

Phillips that foggy July night i in San 
Francisco. “And when I get back I 
expect to look for a new job.” 

His father was amazed. 
insisted that Gil settle down, remain with 
the Phillips company and prepare himself 


“7 going round the world,” 


Angrily he 


to carry on the business. At midnight, 
after many words, Gil agreed to take a 
month to “think it over.”” An hour later, 
with a camp outfit in his car, he drove 
away—without a destination. 

“Take me with you mister,” pleaded a 
strange boy, appearing mysteriously out 
of the darkness. ‘I’m a boy detective, 
but I aint never been camping.” Thus it 
was that Gil Phillips, twenty-four-year- 
old son of wealth, and “Old Timer” 
Johnny Barnes, twelve-year-old son of the 
streets, formed their strange partnership 
in adventure. 

En route to the mountains, Gil bought 
a new outfht for his companion and 
government map. On the map he saw a 
small pencil-drawn circle enclosing two 
tiny valleys deep in the heart of the 
Sierra Nevada. “A tip!” he exclaimed. 

“We'll go there.” They did, after finally 
leaving the car and packing their outht 
across a steep and trailless country. 

Four days before Gil and Old Timer 
arrived on the scene Mark Randolph and 
his daughter Sylvia came to the deserted 
cabin in Pocket Valley, five miles from 
Rampage, a decadent gold town known as 
Ramp Camp where twenty people still 





lived. One day later three men, Kirk, 
Sanderson and Walsh moved into another 
abandoned cabin in Secret Valley, closely 
adjoining Pocket. 

While these five persons kept their his- 
tory and present intentions secret, Din 
Hock, a silent old Chinese miner, and 
Wah Shing, an ancient laundryman, 
seemed to know something. But when 
their friend Pop Pickett, the old owner of 
the empty hotel, questioned them, the 
yellow men were stonily silent. And 
when Din Hock, on his way to Secret 
Valley with provisions, encountered Gil 
and the boy on the trail, he evaded Gil’s 
questions about the two valleys, bluntly 
warning him away. 

Their curiosity aroused, Gil and Old 
Timer made camp on the rim of the 
canon above Pocket Valley. Through his 
glasses Gil saw an attractive young 
woman with a rifle enter the cabin; a few 
minutes later a bullet struck the cliff 
close to his head. Old Timer exulted; his 
romantic idea of a dime-novel Outlaw 
Queen was fulfilled in this mysterious and 
daring girl. Gil did not share the boy’s 
enthusiasm—then—but they determined 
to remain on the ridge. 

From a high point one of the Secret 
Valley men watched the Randolph cabin. 
Each time the father and daughter rode to 
town Kirk followed them. On the third 
trip Gil was in the store when Sylvia, 
goaded beyond endurance by Kirk’s ac- 
tions, warned him never to interfere again. 
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He stepped briskly out of the way 





as two men sprang from 


the doorway 


Randolph received a letter that day; he 

turned pale as he read it. Gil saw that 
Kirk too was greatly interested in that 
letter. Sylvia questioned her father as 
they rode slowly up the street, with Kirk 
again following, but Randolph answered 
evasively. ‘They stopped at Wah Shing’s 
shack and Randolph entered. 

“Forty, fifty years ago, you remember a 
Chinaman named Din Hock?” he asked. 
“Where is he now! Maybe I have some 
money for him.” 

Wah Shing’s eyes giinted, but he 
remained silent for a long time. ‘You 
come back thlee days,” he ordered. ““Meb- 
beso I lemembah.” Later Wah Shing 
entrusted to Gil a note written in Chinese 
to be given secretly to Din Hock, who 
cooked for Kirk and his men. 

Old Timer, who had remained at camp, 
saw Sanderson and Walsh enter and 
search the Randolph cabin. That after- 
noon Gil delivered the note; the next 
morning Din Hock appeared at Wah 
Shing’s shanty. After a long excited 
debate he took to Pocket Valley the little 
bronze Buddha that had squatted for 
more than forty years on Wah Shing’s 
shelf. Greatly agitated, Randolph took 
Din Hock to his room where, after a few 
words, the Chinaman opened the hinged 
base of the idol and produced a yellowed 
roll of paper. Sylvia, seeing Kirk and his 
men approaching, ran to her father’s room. 
Randolph lay collapsed in a chair. “I 
have found it—the paper—and I—” he 
whispered. Before he could explain he 
was dead. 

Din Hock, urging the weeping girl to 
say nothing, slipped away. The three 
men attempted to search the dead man’s 
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pockets but were driven from the cabin 
by Sylvia’s revolver. Gil, after witness- 
ing their flight, watched the girl come up 
the trail alone. She accepted his offer of 
help. But after the burial of Randolph’s 
body she refused to leave the cabin, so Gil 
brought Wah Shing from Rampage to 
cook for her and moved his camp into the 
valley. Sylvia explained that Kirk had 
visited her father before and seemed to 
make some threat, but that her father 
had refused to discuss it with her. 

“The day father died Kirk was looking 
for this letter,” she said. Gil read the 
enclosure, which neither of them under- 
stood. Believing that Kirk would again 
attempt to get the letter, Gil made a copy, 
unlike the real letter in its import, which 
he put into the original envelope and 
left under the lamp. Now aware that 
he loved Sylvia, Gil was determined to 
protect her at any cost, but the post mark 
of that letter worried him: it had come 
from San Quentin, the state penne. 

Eager to be of service, Gil went to 
Secret Valley and asked Kirk why he was 
persecuting the girl. In a great temper 
Kirk snarled: “You want to know, eh? 
Well, [ll tell you. I’m a detective, and 
your precious lady friend is the daughter 
of a stage robber!” 


XV 
es OU haven’t any proof,” 
peated stupidly. 
“Proof! All the proof we 
need.” Kirk’s eyes were hard as 
marbles. “She’ll have nothing to say, 
Jack, when I tell her.” 

“You'll not tell her!”’ Phillips cried. 

“Oh yes I will! I had thought of doing 
that very thing about tomorrow, 
but now that you’ve stuck your 
inquisitive nose into the affair I'll 
do it today.” 

“No you won't!” Gil stepped 
forward, his caution gone, one 
thought ruling him: to prevent by 
force the transmission of this ugly 
statement. “T’ll— 

“All right, boys, do it now!” 
snapped Kirk impatiently, stepping 
briskly out of the way as two men 
sprang from the doorway and seized 
Phillips by the arms. 

He struggled fiercely for a 
moment, then subsided; Kirk’s 
deputies were powerful and held 
him in iron grips. Kirk calmly pro- 
duced a pair of shining handcuffs 
and snapped them over Gil’s tense 
wrists. Pulling him into the main 
room of the cabin, Sanderson and 
Walsh completed the job by tying 
his ankles together after he had 
been pushed into a chair. 

A great disgust flooded over him 
—he had precipitated, by his visit 
and by his threat to interfere with 
the law, an eventuality that might 
otherwise have been avoided. He 
ground his teeth in helpless rage; 
then realized that anger would get 
him no where. 

How could he induce Kirk not 
to tell Sylvia? That was the one 
big problem now. Kirk must not 
be allowed to spoil the girl’s life. 
But he despaired of trying to reason 
with the cold-blooded detective 
who seemed to know— 

Proof! What proof had they? 
These men were looking for proof, 


Gil re- 


Secret Valley: 


Leland W. Peck 


or they would have acted before! Of 


course! 

Was it the yellowed message, the paper 
that had brought about Randolph’s 
death? Was it—a terrifying thought 
flashed into Gil’s brain: ‘The original 
letter written by Nort, possibly the key 
to the old message, perhaps conclusive 
proof, was in his pocket! 

Fool, not to have thought of it—fool 
to bring it to their very door! 

Kirk stood lazily pufhing a cigarette, 
evidently getting some sort of enjoyment 
out of his captive’s dilemma. On his 

narrow face was the same look Gil had 
seen that first day at the store in Ram- 
page, and it was cruel. 

“You must not tell her,” Gil argued as 
calmly as he could, though he choked 
with the realization that his pleas would 
be of little use. This man was steel hard, 
without feeling. 

“Why not, pray?” Kirk asked politely. 

“‘Because—because she must not know. 
If her father was—what you claim—it 
will do no good to blacken her life with 
id 

He had a sudden inspiration. 

“Listen here,” he said, “you can’t 
arrest the girl for something her father 
did—something she knows nothing about. 
What is it you want? Perhaps you can 
have it—and not have to tell her.” 

His captor looked intently 
into his face, seemed to be 


debating. 

“So-o?” he said finally. 
“Well, perhaps there 1s 
something. A_ letter. A 


letter the girl has. If you 
want so much to protect 
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her, here is your opportunity. We may 
be able to save her feelings—we’ll see. 
Does she know your handwriting?” 

“No,” Gil admitted. 

The other removed the manacle from 
Gil’s right wrist, then brought a sheet of 
paper and a pencil. ‘Write her a note,” 
he ordered. ‘‘Put down what I tell you.” 
He thought a moment and_ slowly 
dictated. 

“Dear Miss Randolph: 

After talking with Mr. Kirk it seems best 
to follow his suggestion and let him have 
that letter. Please give it to the bearer. 

I will explain later.” 

Kirk studied the floor, then said: 

“You'll have to say something to assure 
her that you are the writer—she might 
not trust me, you know.” He smiled a 
twisted smile. “‘Suggest something that 
will convince her.”’ 

Gil’s brain was working rapidly. He 
could give up the letter he had in his shirt 
pocket, and perhaps be freed to return 
to the girl. In such case he might prevail 
on her to leave the mountains—but not 
unless he told her the reason. But he 
doubted that the letter would give Kirk 
the information that operative thought it 
would, which would mean that the girl 
would be harried wherever she went. Gil 
needed more time to think—and to gain 
it he made an impulsive decision. He’d 
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any one has done anything, 
said anything to you, I'll 
kill them!" he raged, 
struggling at the ropes 


Sylvia's face was pale. 
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give the note to Sylvia Randolph 
a personal touch, a touch that 
would not only convince her who 
the writer was, but would tell her 
something else! At least it would 
gain him time—something might 
happen—he’d chance it. 

He said to Kirk: “I know what 
will convince her. I know where 
the letter is hidden, and you 
don’t.” 

“Fine!” exclaimed _ Kirk. 
“Write it and sign it.” 

Gil wrote: 

“The letter is under the lamp. 

Git PHILLIPS.” 

As Kirk took the paper and 
pencil the prisoner’s roving glance 
stopped, was held. Gil dropped 
his lids quickly; in his throat the 
blood pounded. 

Cross-legged and with its hands 
in its bronze lap, the Chinese 
Buddha gazed calm-eyed from 
the mantel. 

XVI 
HE heathen idol! Gil kept 
his gaze lowered for fear the 
others would see his agitation, 
realize its cause. 

“Din Hock is an ally of 
Kirk’s,” he thought. ‘“‘Kirk has 
the Buddha’s message. All he 
needs now is the Nort letter—in 
my pocket. Wait! The letter 
tells nothing to a casual reader. 
Only one man alive understands 
it: the man Nort dying in the 
penitentiary—if he isn’t already 
dead. He is the only—” 

His leaping thoughts were in- 
terrupted by Kirk’s complacent 
voice. “Take this to the girl, 
Sanderson. ‘Tell her—no, wait, 
we'll have a look through this 
bird’s pockets first.” 

He poked his long fingers into 
every pocket—but one: the breast 
pocket of Gil’s shirt. The pris- 
oner held his breath,expecting the 
other’s exploring hands to discover 
the folded paper. 

“What's this?” Kirk demanded. The 
slip of paper he unfolded bore a short 
column of Chinese ideographs. “Where 
did you get this?” 

“Found it.” 

“Where?” 

“‘Randolph’s house.” 

“You did? When?” Kirk’s tones were 
eager 

“The day he died. It was on the floor.” 
Now that he had started, the elaborations 
on his initial lie came easily. 

“Hmm! Do you understand it?” 

“No—I thought I’d ask some China- 
man to read it.” 

Kirk’s suspicious eyes bored into his, 
but Gil’s face displayed only an expres- 
sion of mild curiosity—achieved at con- 
siderable effort. The situation was assum- 
ing something of a sporting nature. 

While Sanderson and Walsh ‘watched 
their leader, waited for his orders, the 
latter paced slowly up and down the 
room, his eyes on the floor. Then he 
crossed to the door leading into a second 
room, opened it, passed through the room 
to a second door. Peering through this 
he discovered his cook, barefooted, lying 
on his back in the rude shelf-like bunk, 
breathing heavily through his mouth. 
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Kirk returned to the front of the house. 

“Untie him,” he ordered briefly. Walsh 
obeyed while Kirk turned a key in the 
handcuffs, putting them into his pocket. 
“Sit in that chair and hold your tongue,” 
he snapped at Phillips. ‘Sanderson, sit 
here. Hold your gat under your coat; 
if this bird makes a sound or moves a 
hand while the Chink is in here, wing 
him.” 

He turned to Phillips. “Do you get 
that? One false motion—”’ He made a 
significant gesture. “And I'll not hesi- 
tate to cripple you,” he added; “‘you 
can’t stand in the way without taking 
that risk. We’ve got the law on our side, 
remember.” 

Back in the little lean-to off the kitchen 
he shook Din Hock awake. The yellow 
man sat up, blinked, looked at the white 
man. 

Kirk held out the paper containing the 
Chinese characters. 

“What does that say?” 

Din Hock looked at the paper a 
moment, shook his head. 

“No sabbe,” he grunted. 

“You can’t read?” Kirk exploded 
angrily. 

“No sabbe him.” 

“A hell of a note!” snapped Kirk in 
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“Plenty talk now.” said Din 
Hock. And plenty talk he 
did, speaking earrestly, 
rapidly, a latent ability as 
a story teller seeming to 
come out as he progressed 





disgust. “Of all the things—well, put on 
your boots, I want you to do something 
for me.” 

‘His face was not pleasant when he 


returned to his companions. He had 
hoped, and had been disappointed. Some- 
thing valuable might be hidden in those 
unintelligible Oriental characters—and 
then to find that the damn Chink couldn’t 
read his own language! 

“He says he doesn’t sabbe,” he growled 
petulantly. ‘Can you beat that?” 

Gil felt a glow of hope. The Chink 
was up to something! 

“T’ll send him with the note to the girl,” 
Kirk went on. “She'll not suspicion him, 
and she would any of us—sh-h!”’ 

The Chinaman clumped into the room. 

“I’m glad we agree,” Kirk was saying, 
his teeth showing in a pleasant smile. 
“Miss Randolph will be pleased. Every- 
thing will be all right—ah, Din. Take 
this note to Miss Randolph, the girl in 
the other valley. She will give you a 
letter to bring back. Understand?” 

Din Hock nodded. ‘‘How go?” he 
asked. 

“How? Walk, of course—oh, I see.” 
Kirk accompanied Din Hock to the door, 
pointed. “Follow the little trail up to 
that big rock, then go along the ridge 
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Sylvia and Gil listened without 
interruption, completely absorbed. 
Old Timer, unnoticed by the 
others, drank in every 
thrilling word of the old 


Chinaman's story 


until you see the roof of the cabin. Then 
go down.” 

Din Hock nodded again and departed. 

Not once while in the room had he 
looked directly at Phillips. A little smile 
lurked on Kirk’s pale lips. The old Chink 
would carry a good report of conditions in 
Secret Valley. The girl would question 
him; would be told that her protector was 
sitting in the Secret Valley house chatting 
pleasantly with his hosts. 

There was no smile on Gil’s lips, but 
back of a composed face he was con- 
trolling the desire. Din Hock not able to 
read Chinese! Asking the way into 
Pocket Valley! The old yellow man 
certainly was playing a game of his own, 
not the game being played by the de- 


tectives. 

A HALF hour passed. Phillips, un- 
bound, sat with his three captors. 

Chere had been little conversation, and 

Gil had time to go over his plans, sketchy 
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as they necessarily 
were. He would. pro- 
tect the girl from the 
terrible truth — that 
would be his first duty. 
If it became necessary 

to oppose the law, 
why, then he would oppose it. 

He wondered if he had been foolhardy 
in foisting on Kirk the substitute letter. 
But it was too late now. All he could do 
was hope that the imitation resembled 
the real enough to fool these men, for a 
time at least. 

Sanderson, nervously alert, announced 
that the Chinaman was returning. 

When Din Hock entered, the occupants 
of the room were seated and at ease. 
He handed Kirk an envelope and retired 
to the kitchen. Kirk’s avid eyes scanned 
the address, the post mark. Hurriedly 
he drew out the enclosure and read it. 
Read it twice, while his thin lips twitched. 
His eyes darted from the paper to Gil, 
who returned the look calmly. 

“You read this?” Kirk asked. 

i r 

“What do you make out of it 

“Search me. You ought to know what 
you are after, I don’t.” 

Kirk remained silent for a space. He 
did not betray his gratification by trem- 
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bling hands or by haste, but his 
narrow eyes burned. Gil saw the 
restraint, recognized it. Kirk was 
trying to appear as if this bit of 
paper was little more than a piece 
of evidence. And Gil grinned— 
inwardly. 

Kirk led his two companions to 
a corner, where he spoke to them 
in low tones. 

“See here,” Gil said when the 
three seemed to arrive at some 
decision, “why not put our cards 
on the table? Tell me what you 
want; I won’t try to stand in 
your way. All I ask is that Miss 
Randolph be protected. ‘There is 
nothing to be gained by dragging 
her into this. Ill bet her father 
was innocent, but that doesn’t 
matter now. tKeep her out {of 
this mess and‘I’ll do anything I 
can to help the law.” 

Kirk came over! close, studied 
his prisoner’s face. 

“You do show a glimmer of in- 
telligence now and then,” he ad- 
mitted. “We're here for a pur- 
pose; what it is is none of your 
business. This badge is enough. 
We can’t have the whole country- 
side knowing what we are doing. 
And we can’t think about peoples’ 
feelings on a case like this. But 
if you show a little horse sense I'll 
see what can be done to keep the 
girl out of it.” 

“Thanks,” said Gil. “T’ll say 
nothing, of course. I’ll help you 
if you'll tell me how I can. Now 
that you have the letter you were looking 
for, why not promise me that you’ll—” 

“Say, who do you think you’re talking 
to?” Kirk flared, bending fiercely toward 
him. ‘Nobody is going to dictate to 
me. I said I’d see what could be done— 
that’ll have to do you.” 

“I wasn’t dictating,” Gil retorted 
sharply. “I offered to help if I could, in 
exchange for—” ; 

“T heard you the first time,” broke in 
Kirk a little less belligerently. “Let me 
do the talking. I’m thinking you'll be 
a good dog now that you understand that 
we mean what we say, but just the same 
you stay here until | come back; we may 
need you. No talking to the Chink, see: 
I'll not tie you—but you know what will 
happen if you skip out.” 

“Pll stay,” Gil promised. 

Would he stay! Something he wanted - 
was in that room! With the message 
from the secret cavity in the bronze 
Buddha, and the original letter from 
Nort in his possession, there would be 
no evidence, no shred of proof to spoil the 
life of Sylvia Randolph. And somehow 
he felt sure the Buddha still held the 
ancient paper. Din Hock had shown an 
unexpected side that day—and whatever 
his reason for deluding Kirk, the old 
Chinaman had deluded him, and had done 
it before Gil, whom he knew to be Kirk’s 
enemy. Din Hock was playing some 
shrewd game; he wouldn’t be such a fool 
as to leave the idol on the mantel without 
reason. 

The three men went out. Through the 
window Phillips saw them hurry across 
the level toward the grass-grown mine 
dump. Then he leaped to the mantel, 
took down the bronze image. Would the 
message be there? 
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Nervously he pried at the base of the 
object with his knife. It resisted, would 
not open. He glanced out the window— 
Walsh was coming back! He worked 
feverishly at the resisting hinge. Was 
there a secret catch, a baffling spot which 
he must press, as there usually was in 
stories? 

A click! The 
hinged base snapped 
open. The end of a 
rolled bit of yellowed 
paper showed in the 
opening. Gil’s heart 
pounded. He shook 
the image, but the 
paper stuck. His 
fingers were too big 
to enter the cavity. 


A glance through 
the window told him 
that Walsh would 


reach the door in a 
few moments. 

He did not dare 
pocket the idol; it 
might be missed, he 
would be searched 
—and they would 
probably find the 
original letter. He 
had given his word 
that he would re- 
main until his cap- 
tors’ return. And 
now—in a flash he 
made up his mind. 

Snatching the let- 
ter from his pocket 
he rolled it, stuffed 
it through the nar- 
row hole, snapped 
the base closed, re- 
turned the Buddha 
to the shelf. When 
Walsh entered he 
found his hostage 
sitting idly in a 
chair. 

“Kirk wants you,” 
Walsh said bluntly. 
“Come along.” 

Wondering what 
new notion had en- 
tered Kirk’s head, 
Gilaccompanied the 
messenger to the 
tunnel mouth. Per- 
haps they had dis- 
covered that the 
letter was false. 
[he two men were 
standing just inside 
the mine portal. 
Was it his imagina- 
tion, or did they 
really appear to be 
suppressing some 
emotion? 

“We may be here some time,” Kirk 
said, “so you needn’t wait. Beat it—but 
remember what I told you. Not a word 
to anybody. I’ll make it hot for you and 
the girl if you so much as breathe what 
has happened today. Get me?” 

“Yes, I get you.” Phillips turned away. 

“Give my love to your—to Miss 
Randolph.” 

Gil whirled. “You damn’ cur!’ he 
blazed. ‘One more word of that kind 
and I’Il—” 

“You'll what?” Kirk snarled, advanc- 
ing, his hands in his coat pockets. His 
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pale face was lined with fury; his evil 
temper seemed ever ready to flare up, 
needing but a word of opposition to cause 
it to fulminate. “I’ve bothered enough 
with you—get out! Don’t speak again 
or I’lI—I’Il—Now go, and go fast!” 

Gil went, but not fast. His blood 





When Spring Comes Back 


By Susan Myra Gregory 


| miss you so when spring comes back again. 
Winter I can endure, but when the hills 
Flush into life, and almond flowers wake, 


And the light laughter of the young year thrills 


The world, then every lark song cries for you; 
The first wake-robin waits to greet your eyes, 
And elfin shooting-stars stand fluttering, 


Tiptoe to hear your words of glad surprise. 


The manzanitas lift their cups of wine, 
The bees yuu loved about them drift and sing— 
And every lyric note is edged with pain, 


And every blossom is a thorned thing. 
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boiled, his fingers itched to close about 
the throat of that venomous creature, 
but prudence ruled. Between them they 
could kill him—and he didn’t doubt that 
they would with enough provocation. 
“Resisting the law,’—probably that 
would cover the deed. He fumed at his 
helpless position. Kirk, the dog, was 
playing safe, and knew it. He had Sylvia 
Randolph under his thumb. He would 
use her predicament as a gag on Phillips; 
the least interference from him and Kirk 
would crush her without a pang. 
Prudence caused him to go peaceably, 
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but Gil did not intend to submit to insults 
and threats and manhandling without 
resistance. Kirk, swollen with confidence, 
could not keep a civil tongue in his head. 
Well, he would find that he was up against 
a fighter. 

When the alders that edged the stream 
screened him, he 
looked back. The 
men had entered the 
tunnel. Now! 

He hurried to the 
cabin. He would 
take the Buddha, 
return to Pocket 
Valley, get his revol- 
ver and meet these 
men on aneven foot- 
ing. With all the 
proof of Randolph’s 
hidden past in his 
possession or de- 
stroyed, he could 
defy— 

In the open door- 
way he stopped as 
suddenly as if some 
one had poked a gun 
in his face. The 
room was empty— 
and for Gil it was 
more than empty. 

The Buddha was 


gone. 
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NLY one man 

could h'ave 
taken the idol, Gil 
told himself as he 
plodded disconso~ 
lately toward Pocket 
Valley. The cook. 
Angrily he berated 
himself for not slip- 
ping the thing into 
his pocket when "he 
had the chance, for 
being such a fool as 
to put the Nort let- 
ter with the message 
—and then lose 
them both. 

He couldn’t de- 
mand the idol of 
Din Hock. It was 
not his to demand. 
He couldn’t even 
mention it; another 
false move and Syl- 
via would probably 
learn the whole rot- 
ten story. There 
was only one ray of 
hope in the discour- 
aging situation—in 
the shrewd game 
Din Hock was play- 
ing the Chinaman 
might be on their side. 

He knocked at the door of the Ran- 
dolph cabin, his face set in an expression 
of amiability he was far from feeling. 
Old Timer admitted him. 

“Where is Sylvia?” 

“Why—I don’t know,” faltered the 
boy. ‘“She’s gone somewhere—” 

“But you were here—I told you to stay 
with her until I got back.” 

“Yes, but—well, you see, Gil, it was 
like this. Sylvia knew, same as I did, 
there was something wrong when she seen 
your note, but the old Chink said you 
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was all right. She wanted to go back 
— him, but he said to stay here. And 

o I ducked out and followed him. I 
ead to—” 

“You disobeyed me, Old Timer,” said 
Gil, concealing none of his displeasure. 
“You left Sylvia alone, and now she’s 
gone.” He stood frowning at the boy. 

“But Gil, she aint a baby, is she? And 
besides, lookit what I got for you—lifted 
it just as easy—” From his shirt bosom 
he produced and held out eagerly as a 
peace offering the bronze Buddha. 

“What!” Gil seized the idol, his mind 
turned for the moment from Sylvia, and 
busied himself with his knife blade. 

“T sneaked up to the house,” Old Timer 
explained hurriedly, eager to justify 
himself, “‘and heard Kirk say for you to 
stick round till he come back. When 
they beat it and you put the letter in the 
brass thing I was going to tell you I was 
there, but I seen Walsh coming back so 
I hid and waited till you went into the 
mine with him before I took it.” 

“Ah!” The hinged base of the idol 
at last yielded, sprang open. Gil turned 
the image over, looked within, and his 
body stiffened abruptly. The cavity was 
empty. He sank into a chair with a 
groan. Not there! 

“You opened this?” he cried irritably, 
knowing that the boy had not. Every- 
thing was going wrong—Sylvia missing, 
both those valuable papers lost— 

“No sir, I didn’t open it.” 

Gil banged the Buddha on the table 
and hurried into the kitchen. Wah 
Shing informed him that the girl had been 
gone about a quarter of an hour. Had 
started in the direction of Secret Valley. 
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Never had Old Timer seen his friend’s 
face so stern; never had he felt so much 
in disgrace as when Gil told him, before 
dashing furiously out of the door, to 
stay there, not to leave the cabin. Darn 
the old idol, anyway! He had tried his 
best to help Gil, and all he did was get 
into trouble. 

Gil stormed up the steep, along the 
ridge, down into the other valley. Quarter 
of an hour. Nearer a half. Long enough 
to have fallen into the hands of those 
jackals! So that was Kirk’s reason for 
letting him go. Wanted him out of the 
way. He would twist the swine’s neck 
for him, shoot—too late he remembered 
his revolver. He cursed his thoughtless- 
ness; in his blind eagerness to rush to 
Sylvia’s aid he had forgotten the one thing 
that would make his reappearance effect- 
ive. But he couldn’t turn back now. 

Casting caution aside he went boldly 
to the cabin, thrust open the door. No 
one was in the room. The mine, then. 
He turned—and faced Kirk, in whose 
le ft hand was a black automatic. 

“Stick ’em up, you damned meddler,” 
he directed through clenched teeth. “Up, 
or I'll shoot!”’ 

Slowly, reluctantly Gil raised his arms. 
He debated springing upon his enemy, 
but he had no doubt Kirk would fire at 
his first move. At command he marched 
round the house, from which spot Kirk 
signaled to his deputies who stood in the 
mine entrance. They came and made 
short work of tying Gil into a chair. 

“Now,” grated their leader, “perhaps 
you're satisfied. I told you to beat it, 
but instead of staying away you come 
back looking for trouble. You’ve come 
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to trouble headquarters. Do you think 
you're dealing with children?” 

“Where is Miss Randolph?” 
manded in a husky voice. 

“How should I know? 
keeper.” 

“Have you seen her lately?” 

“If you keep on butting in [’Il make it 
my business to see her. And when | do, 
I'll talk straight out.” He turned away, 
followed the others out of the room. 
Somewhat relieved in spite of his own 
position, Gil saw their heads move past 
the window in the direction of the mine. 

A pretty mess he hz “ made of things! 
A fine protector of a woman he was, 
indeed! Imbecile, odicalen, to walk 
unarmed, blindly into Kirk’s power 
again! His rage at himself grew as he 
thought of his actions. Where was the 
girl? Why had she 

Sylvia Randolph stood in the doorway. 
Her face was pale, but she smiled reassur- 
ingly. Tucked into her belt was Gil’s 
heavy revolver. Hurriedly she picked 
at the knots. 

“If any one has done anything, said 
anything to you, I'll kill them!” he raged, 
struggling at the ropes. 

“Nothing has happened,” she assured 
him. “I came to help you—your note 
showed me something was wrong. I hid 
in the barn until they left.” 

Gil struggled out of the last coil of rope. 
It was the most natural thing in the world 
for him to put an arm round her, to pat 
her shoulder. And the girl crept close to 
him, looked up into his eyes. An exhilara- 
tion lifted him. At that moment he could 
have fought Kirk and his two companions 

(Continued on page 72) 
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Wildcat. Lily and Lady Luck 


Are En Route to the Pacific Coast on a F un-Making 
Tour, Personally Conducted by 


Hugh Wiley 





inimitable negro tales for SUNSET. 
He has delivered the first story 
of the series—and it is a winner! 
Watch for it in the July issue, 
on sale June 15. It is called 
“Wishbone Luck,” and Sunset 
readers are promised a rollicking 
good time. 

A word of advice: If you 
are not a subscriber, ask your 
newsdealer, now, to. reserve 
copies of the July and following 
numbers. 


Author of the ‘ 


‘Wildcat’ Stories 


ILDCAT” VITUS MARSDEN, one of the most popular fiction characters 
in America, 1 is on his way West, his destination SuNseT Macazine. With 
him, naturally, is Lily, his famous mascot goat, also Demmy, his diminutive 
colored friend. On the same train, unknown to our brunet hero, is Lady Luck, 
that fickle dame who plays such an important part in Wildcat’s affairs. 
where about Wildcat’s person are two trained dice, the galloping ivories with 
which he has so persistently wooed the elusive Lady Luck. 
Hugh Wiley, the Wildcat’s creator, has agreed to write a series of his 
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How Much of a Coward Are You? 


A Woman Mountain Guide Tells of Her Experiences With 
Fear on the High Ridges 


OU crane your neck 

and hold your breath 

as you watch the 

riveter walk along 
an eight-inch steel beam 200 
feet above the ground, with nothing be- 
tween him and eternity except the 
steadiness of his nerves. 

“T wouldn’t take his job for a million 
dollars!” you exclaim fervently as the 
riveter leaps from one beam to another 
across three feet of yawning space. 

You wouldn’t, ch? Don’t be so sure 
about it. It isn’t as hard as it looks. 
Almost any man can do it provided he 


gradually works himself up to the top of 


the skyscraper skeleton and gets used to his 
elevated surroundings. 

You are not a coward just because you 
get dizzy when walking across a high 
trestle o1 because your knees begin to 
shake and your heart beats irregularly the 
hrst time your boat gets into swift water. 
It’s only your imagination stimulating 
your instinct of self-preservation. Walk 
across that trestle three times a day for 
amonth and it will look as safe asa six-foot 
sidewalk; run rapids for a few weeks and 
that first riffle will resemble a mill pond. 

The acrobat who climbs from one flying 
airplane to another for a living ts not 
possessed of supreme physical courage; 
he is me re ly deficient in imagination. Real 
courage is that quality which enables a 
man or a woman to go through with a 
dangerous job even though every cell of 
the body shrinks from the risk, and that 
kind of supreme courage lies latent in 
almost all of us. Most of us are full of 
fears and panicky feelings the moment 
something unusual occurs, but most of 
us, thank Providence, are endowed with 
the grit and the backbone that compels 
us to see the thing through at any cost. 
Most of us are like the young man of whom 


Miss Wagen speaks. 
The Dread of High Places 


Miss Alma Wage n, once a high school 
teacher, is a professional mountain guide. 
She takes parties of climbers to the top 
of Mt. Rainier, 14,400 feet high, leads 
them across glaciers, snowfields, up chim- 
neys and across knife-edge ridges to the 
peak—and she leads them down again. 
Sz aid Miss Wagen: 

Upon one occasion we had in our 
party a university professor who seized 
upon every occasion to exploit his learn- 
ing. [he subject of fear came up. Fear 
is a theme frequently discussed upon the 
mountain, for the height phobia, fear of 
high places, with many is a torturing 
reality. 

“Fear, quoth the professor, ‘starts a 
metabolic process in the human system 
that causes sugar to form in the blood and 
tissues. The greater the fear, the more 
sugar.’ 


By Herman Howard Matteson 
Author of: What Makes ’Em Do It, etc. 


“In that same party was one young 
man who was cruelly afraid. ‘The grease 
paint covered his face, but I could see 
that even the back of his neck was pale. 
He crossed the ridges on hands and knees 
with his eyes closed, jumped the crevasses 
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It is really remarkable what a tremendous 
reserve of cou rage and strength there 
is in most of us. Ina tight place we 
always reveal our real selves 


with them closed. But he did 
keep gamely on. 

“Resting for a moment 
while on the descent, a girl 
of the party remarked that 
she would give most anything for some 
candy. 

“““T-t-t-try me,’ stammered the fright- 
ened young man, ‘if you like lemon 
drops.’ si 

Miss Wagen paused reflectively. A 
smile began to show upon her features. 

“One time that I recall,” she continued, 
“the woman of me exulted and was proud; 
patronizingly, offensively proud. We had 
in a party a very famous eastern college 
athlete. You would agree to his repu- 
tation were I to mention his name. And 
he too was afraid, te rrified. 

“Actually that man’s hand shook so 
violently that I could hardly grasp it to 
help him across the crevasses. 

“He, too, was game. He went on to 
the top. He overcame his fear, mastered 
it and finished the climb. 

“When we had returned to the inn, [ 
heard him remark to a companion that he 
never, never would have made it had they 
not had a woman for a guide. ‘I just 
couldn’t bear to have a girl see me quit,’ 
he said.” 


Accepting the Challenge 

A few years ago after graduating from 
the University of Minnesota, Miss Wagen 
came to Tacoma to teach in the Stadium 
high school. From the window of her 
class room she could look across an arm 
of Puget Sound upon Mt. Rainier’s 
grandeur. 

The mountain challenged her. She 
accepted the dare. 

But not until later the conflict. First 
she would train herself by combat with 
lesser adversaries. 

With the Mountaineers, a club of 
Seattle and Tacoma people, Miss Wagen 
took a two-hundred-and-forty-mile hike 
through southern Washington and north- 
ern Oregon, climbing in succession Mt. 
Adams, Mt. St. Helens and Mt. Hood. 

When well up to the summit of Mount 
Hood, a small boulder, loosened by the 
melting snow, came bounding down the 
steep declivity, struck Miss Wagen upon 
the back just above one hip. ‘The pain 
and shock were terrific, but the girl, 
clutching the rope desperately, saved 
herself a fall that would have meant 
death. 

Miss Wagen was rendered entirely 
helpless. Members of the party believed 
that her hip had been broken. She was 
suffering unspeakable agony. The party 
had nearly reached the summit of the 
mountain. On account of the condition 
of the injured woman, the sheer incline of 
the slopes, the treacherous, shifting snow, 
it was impossible to carry her. 
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Alma Wagen was once a high school teacher. Now she is ina higher school, teaching courage and resourcefulness on the 
top of the world. ‘Somewhere along the trail to the summit,”’ she says, “the poet, peasant, 
millionaire, all cast aside their cloaks of masquerade” 
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The guide and the sweet girl graduates. Just how sweet they are depends on how badly scared they get, for science says that 
These university mountain climbers, in their protective 


fear causes sugar to form in the blood and tissues. 


grease-paint, look more like movie queens ready for an Alpine picture 


Now here is an episode that Miss 
Wagen delights to tell, failing never to 
give the man’s name, and her generous 
meed of praise. 

A guide, Elijah Coleman, lay down in 
the snow. A rope was passed about his 
body. The injured woman, wrapped in 
coats and sweaters, was lashed to the 
body of the guide. Alternately lowering 
and dragging the human toboggan with 
its burden the party made its way down 
the mountain, across snow fields, glaciers 
and crevasses to Cloudcap Inn. 

The descent of the mountain was begun 
at one o'clock in the afternoon. At nine- 
thirty that evening Elijah Coleman was 
helped to his feet at the door of the inn. 
He felt himself over, remarked that aside 
from being worna bit thin in spots he was 
quite all right, entered the hotel and 
regaled himself with five cups of hot 
black tea. 


A Job on Top of the World 


Recovering from the effects of this 
misadventure, Miss Wagen took other 
hiking trips with the Mountaineers, 
ascended several peaks, including Mount 
Rainier. This latter mountain she set 
herself deliberately to study, crossing the 
glaciers a number of times, exploring the 
caves, mapping out the crevasses. 

Then she applied to the manager of the 
Rainier National Park Company for the 
position of guide, and got it. ‘The place 
of guide on Mount Rainier, according to 
the word of the manager, is hers as long 
as she wants it. 

“Just dismiss all considerations of sex 
when dealing with the case of Miss 
Wagen,” said he. ‘‘Forget, too, that she 
is a young woman, highly educated, with 
a most charming personality. Let us 
talk about mountain guides. Miss Wagen 
is capable, resourceful, has nerve, judg- 
ment, discretion. Miss W agen is holding 


her place on Mount Rainier year after 
year for the reason that she is a superla- 
tively good guide. 
be said.” 


There is no more to 





Miss Wagen has guided statesmen of 
international renown, editors, artists, 
wr:ters, and captains of industry by the 
dozen. 

“Up on top of the world one learns what 
people really are,” said Miss Wagen. 
‘Somewhere along the trail from Paradise 
Inn to the summit, the poet, peasant, 
millionaire all cast aside their cloaks of 
masquerade. On the mountain, at play, 
he lets one get acquainted with his real 
self. 

“Accidents! Never more serious than 
a blistered heel. That is what a guide is 
for, to prevent accidents. Assuredly 
there have been appalling accidents upon 
the mountain, but always when the 
victims have wandered away without a 

uide. 

“All easy hikes? By no manner of 
means. We can give you an easy, safe, 
lazy man’s jaunt, or we can give you all 
the thrill that your heart can stand. 

“And it’s really remarkable what a 
tremendous reserve not only of courage 
but of strength and endurance there is in 
most of us. We are inclined to under- 
estimate our capacity. Scores of men 
and women gibe up and turn round just 
because they think they can go no further. 
Give them an incentive, let them apply 
the spur to themselves and they can make 
it if the body is sound. ‘Too often, be it 
on the mountains or in every-day life, 
the incentive is not strong enough and 
faith in one’s own powers 1s weak. Yet 
a little thing will often bring out the full 
power of the reserve > strength. 

“Tn one party that I was guiding, when 
within two or three hundred yards of the 
summit, a woman hiker collapsed. She 
flung herself down in the snow declaring 
that it was all up with her. She was a 
most dejected figure. Perspiration had 
streaked the grease paint that all apply to 
protect the skin of the face from the 
blistering reflected light rays. ‘The lady 
was wearing the most atrociously ill 
fitting pair of tin pants— 


“But I had better explain. We keep 








costumes to rent to tourists—climbing 
shoes, wool socks, smoked-glass goggles 
andtin pants. Tin pantsare khaki trousers 
with double canvas seat, the latter treated 
with paraftine to render the fabric imper- 
vious to snow, and to make them slippery. 
Yes, slippery. We all take the snow 
slides sitting down. 

“Well, this miserable, collapsed lady 
looked a fright. She had let herself fall 
into a huddled heap quite indifferent, it 
would seem, to the spectacle that she 
was presenting. But some spark of 
woman’s pride remained alive. When a 
fellow hiker seized a camera and pro- 
ceeded to snap her, she became instantly 
electrified into action. She leaped to her 
feet and made the remainder of the 
climb without a murmur. 


An Unusual Incentive 


» “T recall an instance of another woman 
hiker who ‘laid down’ as the saying 1s. 
Only this woman quit cold when no more 
than half an hour away from the inn. 
She seated herself in the trail, declaring 
that for all the Standard Oil millions she 
could not climb another inch. 

* ‘T am going back to the inn,’ she said, 
adding, ‘of course, I shall have returned 
to me my two dollars and a half guide hire 
and costume rental.’ 

“T told the lady that it would be quite 
impossible to recover her two dollars and 
a half. 

“Tn that event,’ she said with some 
acerbity, her lips a straight, thin line of 
determination,’ I shall go on—to the very 


op, 

“Which she did.” 

It really is remarkable to watch the 
effect of the mind upon physical endur- 
ance. Last February three Swiss moun- 
taineers, men who had lived and climbed 
in the Alps all their lives, made an 
attempt to reach the summit of Mt. 
Rainier in midwinter. The first ascent 
was blocked by a snowstorm, but they 
succeeded on the second try. They 
reached the top and floundered back, 
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arriving at the base early in the afternoon. 

There they stayed, two of them com- 
pletely exhausted. The only one to pro- 
ceed at once was not a mountaineer at 
all, but a mere movie man who had gone 
with them all the way to the top carrying 
his heavy camera and taking pictures. 
He didn’t have time to get exhausted; his 
mind was concentrated on getting pictures 
and getting the film back at the earliest 
possible moment. His goal was Tacoma 
and he got there while the mountaineers, 
making the mountain base their aim, 
apparently could go no farther when they 
reached it. 

Miss Wagen makes allowances for the 
effect of height upon novices. She knows 
that a task becomes easier the oftener it 
is done, and she illustrated the effect of 
repetition with the following anecdote: 

“Upon one occasion when we were 
resting well up toward the summit, an 
irate middle aged gentleman came to me, 
demanded to be removed from the middle 
to the end of the line. 

“*There’s a young sprout next to me 
in the line,” said the man fiercely and 
profanely, ‘who is an atrocious damned 
scoundrel and fool. We shiver across 
a crevasse that is a mile deep, or thirty 
miles for all I know, and this fool turns 
and asks me do I prefer lilies or roses on 
my sarcophagus. We peek over a brim 
into a hole so deep that I can see the 
Chinamen picking tea, and this jackass is 
wanting to know whether, as a matter of 
hygiene, I am not for cremation. Back 
there in that ice cave when a hunk of ice 
the size of the Woolworth building breaks 
off, he asks me do I know that if I were to 
get buried in the Nisqually glacier that 
moves fourteen inches a day it would be 
two thousand and eighty years before my 
sorrowing f>mily could gather at the river 
with their ice picks to pry me out for the 
funeral. I want to move to the end of 
the line. I aint enjoying the trip the way 
it is.’ 

“T moved him to the end of the line. I 
think he did not enjoy the trip. 

“Notwithstanding, that same gentle- 
man returned the year following, and 
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The guide's business is to prevent accidents. There have been appalling accidents on 
Mt. Rainier but always when the victims have wandered away without a guide 


made the ascent to the summit.’ ‘During first time he ever climbed the pimple.’ 
a pause when the line was resting, I “It’s great,” concluded Miss Wagen, 
heard him relating to other hikers various “simply great, this life on the world’s top 
circumstances that had transpired ‘the side.”’ 








Florence Stuart Scott 


2000-word answers to the question: 


value to the average girl?” 





Should Girls Go 


[N the May issue SuNSET offered prizes 

of $100, $50 and $25 for the three —_ 

s 
the present-day college education of real 
The contest 
is still open and contributions will be re- 
ceived until May 31st. Kathleen Norris, 
the famous novelist; Mary Yost, Dean of 


to Colleg e? 
A Prize Contest 





Mary Yost 


Women, Stanford University, and Flor- 
ence Stuart Scott, Director of the Place- 
ment Bureau, San Francisco Chamber of 
Commerce, will act as judges. Thus the 
manuscripts will be considered from three 
angles by women prominent in theliterary, 
university and business world. Winners 
will be announced in the August issue. 
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Old- Timer 


By Badger Clark 


Old-timer friend, the trails you wend are mostly dim and grassed; 
Your talk meanders lazily through valleys of the past 

And starts us glimpsing hazily a land we never knew— 

“I had to climb this ridge one time, to dodge the scalping Sioux.” 


Most lives are cramped and short and scamped, but you have lived so 


It sets a fellow pondering on legends, myths and such, 
For you've met heroes wandering, and fairies like as not— 
“| passed Wild Bill, there on the hill, the day that he was shot.” 


It made you curse and sweat, and worse, that life of long ago. 
It's an immortal mystery how you could love it so. 
Grim, grizzled muse of history, your taste was wild and strange— 
“I roped a steer on Main Street, here, when this was open range.” 
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This Is the Life! 


SCENE 
peaks of the Sierra Nevada whose 


In the background, snowy 





pine cove red slopes descend to aturbu- 

lent stream rushing between willow- 

screened banks. In the foreground, a forest 
station in a flowery meadoz 


Several automobiles, f various ages and 


’ 
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temperaments, are parked near-by at the 
? id ] d , I 

Walter (aPC. Campers are (npackRi) col 

and blanket-roll While men put up tent 

and small boys gather fire-cvood, women ar 


assembling frying-par 


bacon, in preparation for the evening meal. 

At a little distance from the other grout 
and nearest the ranger’s house, a man 
whistling contentedly—is frying flap-tack 
over a rock fireplace; while his wife, attire 
in khaki bl use and kn icke rboc Re'rS, but 
with a frilly boudoir cap on her head, 
reclines in their car, rubbing cold cream on 
her face. 

Time—Sunset. 

Mrs. VAN CaMPER (she of the boudoir 
cap, addressing her husband): ‘Oh, this 
is simply frightful! I can’t see why I ever 
let you persuade me to come. That horrid 
ride over the desert has just ruined my 
complexion! I wanted to go to the beach, 
or at least to a mountain hotel where 
there would be something to do—bridge 
—and women to talk to—but you would 
go camping. Then, too, the Browns and 
the Smiths had been camping and every 
one seemed to be doing it this season. 

Why, John! the very idea! You know 
perfectly well I wouldn’t let you go off 
alone in the woods on a vacation. You 
need me to cook your meals. Well, I 
did cook until the delicatessen things we 
brought along ran out—and I must say 
you seem to enjoy your own hot-cakes. 
The awful things—ugh! just know, 
what with eating them, and being out in 
the wind and sun all day, I'll never again 
have a decent complexion! 


A Monologue 


Why, Jolin, how can you tell me I need 
more exercise? Didn’t I nearly kill my- 
self walking up to that wretched peak 
with those queer women from the Sierra 
Club? If I had known they would bore 
me to death, I’d never have insisted upon 
going with them. ‘They looked really 
charming; such stunning tweed suits; 
I know they must have been tailor-made. 
But oh, the disgusting way they went on 
about trees and birds and ugly little 
weeds made me as tired as the climbing 
did. ‘hey didn’t pay a speck of attention 
to me, either. Oh, yes! You can rave 
about their good complexions. I guess 
it’s dieting on these hikes that gives 
them a good color. 

Why, John Van Camper! I think you 
are very ungrateful to say I’m spoiling 
your vacation. If it hadn’t been for me 
we never would have stopped tonight 
where it’s safe—right here by the ranger’s 
and close to these other tourists. You 
wanted to go way off up that canon alone, 
where those fishermen said they had 
seen a bear. If it hadn’t been for me, 
we'd probably have been eaten up while 
we slept. 

There! I hope that cold cream will 
improve my looks. Now help me out of 
the car if I’m to have anything to eat. 

Oh, it hurts so to stand on my feet! 
No, it is not these heels! It’s very fortu- 
nate I brought these slippers with me, 
for | just can’t stand those awful, heavy 
boots. It’s your fault, anyway, for mak- 
ing me tramp miles and miles after you 
while you fish. That’s a nice way to 
talk to your wife! Of course I can’t stay 
in camp alone while you are gone for 
hours and hours. I never could bear to 


Yes, this coffee 


By Lena Sanford Waugh ee as I hate canned 


cream! Are those all the fish you 

caught yesterday? I’m sure if 
you'd sit down comfortably on the bank 
and give the fish a chance to bite, you'd 
have better luck. 

I’m glad to see you've unpacked the 
cots. No more pine bough beds for me! 
And John, if I hear a coyote howl again 
tonight, | know I shall die on the spot! 
I’m nearly dead for sleep! Mosquitoes 
and coyotes night before last, and that 
awful band of sheep braying last night! 

Can’t we get into Yosemite tomorrow 
without driving over that dreadful grade? 
I’ shall shut my eyes every inch of the 
way until we get over the summit. 

Time—Next morning. 

Mrs. Van Camper: Oh, John! there 
come those people we met when we had 
the tire trouble at Mono Lake. You know 
—they were in a Pierce-Arrow and had 
been to Tahoe. They're coming over 
here for water—I hope she speaks to me. 

(To woman approaching.) Oh, how do 
you do! Yes, we are getting an early 
start, too. We are going over the Tioga 
grade this morning, into Yosemite. Yes 
indeed, it must be a magnificent view. 
I know I shall enjoy every bit of the way! 
No, we are not going to any of the hotels 
in the park. It’s such a privilege to 
cook one’s own meals and to sleep out 
under the stars. Yes indeed, I do love 
Nature! What did you say? The voices 
of the wildwood? Yes, they’re wild— 
oh—yes—I mean they’re wonderful! 
Simply wonderful! 

Be careful! that canteen is dripping all 
over you. Well, good-by. Perhaps we'll 
see you in the park. ‘“‘Good-by.” (She 
waves her hand, climbs into the Ford beside 
John, and they rattle down the road in the 
wake of the Pierce-Arrow.) 
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Making the Ether Talk 


How the Radio Phone is Filling Space with Jazz, Chatter 


DAMP, limp card of introduc- 
tion nipped between the first 
and second fingers of my left 
hand, I stood punching a door 

bell button of a pleasant, friendly-looking 
house in one of the suburbs. Carefully I 
waggled my head so that hat-brim drip- 
pings wouldn’t smut the card. It was a 
miserable night. Waiting for a response 
from within I reflected gloomily upon my 
unhappy state. 

Roswell, New Mexico, a town I had 
never seen and had no desire to see, was 
the cause of the misery. The dance music 
at the Firemen’s Grand Ball last year had 
not been satisfactory at all. So this year 
Roswell was to fox-trot to 
the music of the jazziest of 


and Real Information 


By Joseph H. Jackson 


padded softness, I took in a corner of the 
room that had escaped me before. A 
heavy teak table cut across the angle 
made by meeting walls. On it stood a 
compact instrument-box perhaps three 
feet from left to right, eighteen inches 
high and a foot or so deep. Faced with 
gleaming black, finished in rosewood, 
topped with a curving horn, altogether 
very much like the earlier types of phono- 
graph in appearance, the thing upset me 
completely. It couldn’t be a wireless in- 


pointer which slid, stopped, jumped 

again across the face of an important- 

looking white dial. “I’m tuning out 

some fool kid who’s got a spark set 
going full blast. Ought to be listening to 
this good music instead of gumming up the 
ether like that.” An angry, staccato buzz- 
ing which had punctuated the mellow notes 
of the violin swelled louder, faded as the 
shiny knob was sharply reversed, dimmed, 
and finally died altogether. “There; that’s 
better” — this last with a sigh of relief— 

“Now we c’n hear something!” 

A jazz record followed the first; then a 
slow, sweet Strauss waltz played by a full 
orchestra, every note clear as a bell; a 
quartet, men’s voices, came 
next; then a bit of opera and 





Denver’s jazz orchestras— 
playing in Denver. Yes, sir, 
Denver i jazz music was to be 
conveyed three hundred miles 
to Roswell by electricity, 
without wires, through the 
ether, and this ethereal jazz 
was to set hundreds of as- 
sorted pumps and _ slippers 
shuffing over the waxed 
floor. Dance music by radio 
*phone for the Firemen’s 
Grand Ball! 

So here I was to look into 
this wireless phone business 
that was getting itself talked 
about so much. Fugitive 
memories raced through my 
brain. I had been a wireless 
“‘fiend” once—back in 1910. 
A picture of a dismal, dusty | 
attic floated before me. | 

| 





Warnings. “Look out! Don’t 
sit on that chair! Watch 


trying to monopolize it. 
worried about an 
spring national conferences were held under 
the auspices of the Department of Commerce 
to regulate the ethereal traffic and amplify the 


valuable information 


HE ether is getting crowded. Right now 
charges are being made that the “trust” is 
A year ago nobody 
This 


“ether monopoly.” 


million people every day. But its ability to | 
render service, to spread instantaneously to 
millions of homes, no matter where located, 
instead of mere enter- 
tainment is just beginning to be realized. orso. But I was a bug about 
And what the nation needs is a new instrument 
of service, not an additional toy.—The Editors. 





those wires over your head!” — 
\ smell of acid; the permeat- 

ing odor of fresh shellac. Drafts. Head 
phones that pinched. Efforts on my part 
to muster up lukewarm enthusiasm, to 
say something fitting, something nice. 
The prospect certainly didn’t please. 
Still, it had to be gone through with. 


The Downstairs Attic 


The heavy front door swung wide. 
“Come in,” said a genial voice. “Been 
expecting you. Get those wet things off 
and the fire will warm you up in a jiffy.” 
As he took hat and coat and drifted down 
some nebulous dark hallway with them 
I stepped into the comfortable glow of the 
hearth. He hadn’t said, “Come right 
upstairs.” Not yet anyway. Perhaps 
I'd have a chance to get warmed through 
first. The attic wouldn’t seem so cold 
then. 

The host returned, watch in hand. 

Got here just in time. Concert’s due to 
begin in a minute or so now. Sit down 
and toast yourself; that wing chair’ s the 
best. I'm going to listen in so’s to be 
ready.” As I settled easily into the 





strument! Where were the loose wire- 
ends, the tangle of connections, the sooty 
carbon grit, the acid smell? ‘his thing 
was actually ornamental! Visions of the 
attic began to fade. 

The host who had been snapping a 
switch off and on, tempering the soft light 
of three glowing bulbs on the instrument’s 
black facade, turned round, one eye still 
on his watch. “He’s due right now. 
You'll hear—,” he stopped short as a 
pleasantly modulated voice drawled amaz- 
ingly from the horn. “Hullo—hullo— 
hullo. Kaaay Deeee Em broadcasting. 
Kaay Dee Em! The first number on the 
program tonight will be ‘Nocturne in 
D-flat’ played by Mischa Elman; Victor 
record number-rr-rr—,” the cleat voice 
trailed off into an indeterminate mumble 
with the last digit as the first strains of 
the melody filled the room. The host 
was fiddling energetically with two shiny 
black knobs. 

“Fhat’s—broadcasting station—’top 
hotel.” This enlightening comment was 
interjected between squints at a slim 


| another popular song. On 
the heels of the last the same 
| resonant voice that had come 
| out of the air to announce 
| the beginning of the concert 
spoke roundly from the horn. 
| “We will close down now for 
the customary two minutes 
fo-o-or two-o-o minutes.” 
| “Have to do that,” the 
| host explained. “Case of any 


rules for its control. The wireless telephone, | _ S$.0.S. ’r anything like that. 
unknown in 1920, is today entertaining a | [wo minutes out of every 
hfteen. He'll be going again 


right away. S’pose you have 
some questions to ask!’ His 
eyes twinkled. ‘ ‘Don’t guar- 
antee to answer all of ’em for 
I’ve only had this set a week 


the radio phone for a long 
time before that. What would 
you like to know?” 


Modern Conjurers 


I had questions ready for 
him. Hundreds of them. So many, in 
fact, that the voice which had begun again, 
after the two-minute lapse, with the 
weather forecast and continued with a 
brief digest of the day’s news had finished 
that, disposed of the sporting comment for 
the day and was beginning on stock and 
bond quotations before my good-natured 
friend reached over and threw off a switch, 
keeping the intruder out of a conversation 
which lasted an hour and a half. 

So I investigated the thing and enjoyed 
the once-in-a-lifetime thrill of setting foot 
in a world absolutely new; a world peopled 
with earnest, unbelievably technical, 
smooth-faced youngsters who played with 
switches, coils, bulbs; conjured stray 
voices, music, sermons even, out of the 
thinnest of thin air; dissolved them back 
again into the void whence they came and 
produced, in the manner of a sleight-of- 
hand master taking paper flowers from an 
empty high hat, new and different voices 
speaking of many things. After five or 
six days, though, the strangeness wore off. 
And it was borne in upon me that there 
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was nothing so very rich and strange 
after all about owning a wireless re- 
ceiving set; that it opened door upon 
door into all sorts of new, delightful 
by-paths; that it was a simple thing 
to operate, easy to learn; far more so, 
indeed, than learning to drive a car. 
For it hasto be. The thing is becom- 
ing, by leaps and bounds, outrageously 
Nearly ten thousand people 


popular. 
on the Pacific Coast own receiving 
sets—a receiving set requires no 


license whatever—running in cost all 
the way from twenty-five to seven 
hundred and fifty dollars, the most 
complete and expensive installation 
representing no more than the latter 
amount. ‘Thousands of other owners 
are scattered everywhere over the 
West; tens of thousands more, blanket- 
ing the country to the Atlantic, listen 
to news, financial reports, sporting 
squibs every night or dance to the 
music of the radio. 


“Broadcasting 


“Broadcasting stations” are main- 
tained from coast to coast by firms 
who manufacture and sell wireless 
phones; high-powered sending plants 
which, in addition to serving as ex- 
perimental laboratories, are used to 
furnish the entertainment which 
makes it worth while to own and 
“listen in” daily on a radio phone. Gov- 
ernment weather forecasts are part of the 
service, news bulletins are supplied by the 
daily papers—some of these have their 
own broadcasting stations—stock quota- 
tions are kept up to the minute by enter- 
prising brokers who are alive to the pos- 
sibilities of tying up to this, the newest of 
the popular sciences; messages of especial 
importance are read off to the thousands 
of interested listeners—an instance of this 
sort being the broadcasting over the entire 
country of President Harding’s greeting 
to the Boy Scouts of America on the 
occasion of their twelfth anniversary day. 

All broadcasting stations—there are 
twenty of them in the Far Western states 
alone, covering distances up to 3000 miles 
and more—run on_ schedule through 
mutual agreement in order to avoid 
conflict with each other. 
Programs are issued a 
week ahead and any 
one who is interested 
may receive the regular 
bulletin by sending his 
name to be placed on the 
mailing list of a station 
nearhim. A radio’ phone 
owner is thus enabled 
to pick and choose his 
musical—or newsical— 
entertainment very much 
as he pleases. He may 
sit down at his instru- 
ment at any given hour 
with the pleasant assur- 
ance that when he throws 
over his switch he will 
hear just what he has 
chosen for that particu- 
lar part of his evening’s 
amusement. Most broad- 
casting stations are mak- 
ing a specialty of dance 
music for their Saturday 
night programs since so 
-many listeners are using 
complete amplifying sets 





Making the Ether Talk: Joseph H. Jackson 





KADEL & HERBERT 


This outpost of commerce on the heaving sea, 
the light ship, is no longer isolated. Through 


the radio ‘phone the crew keeps in constant, 


instantaneous touch with everything that 

going on. 

farmers the radio ‘phone is the greatest 
blessing of modern science 


which admit of the use of a Magnavox 
horn reproducer instead of the head’ phones 
which the smaller receiving instrument 
necessitates 

As has been the case in every new 
science, a great many improvements, new 
uses, have been mothered by necessity, 
fathered by accident. A new feature of 
broadcasting service which is proving very 
successful resulted from the illness of a 
pastor in an eastern church. Complete 
transmitting apparatus was rushed to the 
pulpit of a minister in a nearby town and 
a receiving set with the amplifier was in- 
stalled in the church whose pastor was 
absent. Two congregations in two dif- 
ferent buildings listened to the same 
sermon, the same choir music; sang the 
same hymns at the same time. Others 
listened in, were glad to hear the service, 


en ti Bh a MEG 





BS Sat SO Blas, any etl 2 Fat 


So congested has the ether become that Secretary Hoover called a conference 
for the regulation of the traffic. From left to right the.conferees are; Herbert a 

Hoover, George W. Perkins, Will Hays, Major-General Squires of the 
Signal Corps, Representative White and ex-Representative Shirles 


To isolated mariners, miners and 
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said so and the idea of broadcasting 
sermons regularly was born. Now 
church services are broadcast every 
Sunday by large stations east and 
West. No longer need _ inclement 
weather withhold the churchgoer from 
his sermon. Saturday and Sunday 
newspapers carry the “‘Listen In” ad- 
vertisements of broadcast services in 
their church announcement columns 
and the owner of a receiving set may 
scan the paper on Sunday morning, 
pick the sermon which will interest 
him most or the church whose choir 
is to sing his favorite anthem that day 
and, seated in the comfort of his own 
parlor, hear the whole service from 
Doxology to postlude. 


Future Possibilities 


Instances might be multiplied end- 
lessly to illustrate the remarkable 
spread of the radio ’phone and the 
variety of material which broadcasting 
stations everywhere are offering as 
part of their service to enthusiastic 
“listeners.” Although actual music by 
famous artists has in great measure 
*s supplanted the earlier phonograph 

concerts and at least one up-and- 

coming station is featuring children’s 

bedtime stories as part of its nightly 

program, the surface has hardly been 

scratched. Possibilities abound. Even 
the imagination of a Jules Verne would 
balk at risking a prophecy of what the next 
ten years may see in radio’ phone develop- 
ment. Inventors are working now to devise 
a method by which a speaker over the 
wireless ’phone may have visualized before 
him in a miniature frame the motion- 
picture likeness of the person with whom 
he is holding conversation. What a boon 
to ommetine victims of the telephone 


“Sosh”! | he coy individual who calls up 
and says, ‘““Why, can’t you guess who this 
is?” will torment us no more. Opportuni- 


ties for commercial, financial, industrial 
adaptations of the radio *phone open up 
in endless vistas. Already the police de- 
partment of a large middle-western city 
has adopted a small portable receiving 
set for patrolmen, by means of which a 
general alarm may be sent out, literally 
“broadcast” over the 
entire city in a moment. 

But we do not need to 
look so far into the future 
to be captivated by the 
opportunities for enter- 
tainment, information 
and culture offered by 
wireless. The last year 
and a half have seen the 
growth of the radio 
*phone from a toy to 
something seriously 
worth while. Its exploita- 
tion is forming the basis of 
an industry which is ex- 
panding with enormous, 
seven-league strides. 
Simplified, rendered prac- 
tically fool-proof, _ its 
necessary adjustments 
brought down to an 
irreducible minimum, the 


ee radio telephone today 


ar. has become a popularly 


known and, to ballyhoo 
bit, “a popularly- 
priced instrument within 
the reach of one and all.” 
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Genoa and 


Three Squares 
Next Winter 


It’s a tough, wearing job to stall a relay of 
collectors when there is no money in the 
house to meet the bills. There is only one 
tougher situation; it arises when credit is 
exhausted and there is no cash to pay for the family’s next 
meal. 

Last winter three million Americans had a continuous 
close-up of one or the other situation. Business men by the 
ten thousand were haunted by the ghost of the approaching 
pay roll and deep lines appeared in the faces of many, many 
mothers of children. 

Isn’t it a queer world? Here we have corn so plentiful that 
it is burned as fuel; more cotton and meat than we can use; 
mountains of copper, iron and coal; factories with thousands 
of unused machines to handle the raw products and several 
million experienced men and women ready, anxious to get 
to work, yet this tremendous quantity of surplus wealth 
turned out to be a millstone 





























Speaking from a wholly selfish standpoint which at the 
same time embodies the best interests of all the world, we 
producers of the West, of America need a tranquil Europe 
in order to do normal business at the old stand. And it 
behooves us to analyze the situation in Europe, to fix the 
responsibility for the continuation of the war atmosphere 
and to tell the world that we mean to remove the obstacle 
blocking the path to normalcy. 


U U 


The Glory of | The United States, England and Germany 
France and have a larger plant capacity than they 
World Ruin require for home needs. They can turn 

out more goods of various kinds than they 
consume. If they don’t run their agricultural, mining or 


industrial plants at full capacity, large numbers of workers 
are idle, prices are depressed and the entire population 
suffers. Italy must sell her 





round our economic neck. 
Just now that millstone 
has shrunk to the proportions 
of an ornament. Will it re- 
tain this size or will it bend 
our back again when the 
snow flies once more? 
Considering the hopeless- 
ness of getting real action out 
of the concourse of politicians 
at Genoa, it is probable that 
unemployment and its prob- 
lems will be with us again 
when the leaves begin to fall. 


U U 


How Fake Peace Once upon 
Produces Very @ time, in 


Real Distress the carefree 
days before 


the war, we Americans were 
about as deeply interested in 
foreign affairs and foreign 
trade as Lloyd George is in 
Seattle’s municipal election. 
We knew that somehow, in 
some manner the prunes, the 














climate, scenery and art to 
American, English and Ger- 
man tourists, must sell 
manufactures to the Balkans 
and the Levant, must send 
her excess workers to other 
countries if she is to avoid 
distress. Holland, Norway 
and Sweden, Belgium and 
Switzerland can not support 
their present populations 
without selling their indus- 
trial, maritime and mercan- 
tile skill in the world market. 
Not one of these countries 
can thrive unless all the rest 


prosper. ; 
France is in a totally dif- 
ferent position. With a 


population stationary for al- 
most a century, she is self- 
contained. Without large- 
scale industries, she can get 
along and be comfortable 
outside the world current of 
international trade. For de- 
cades she exported the sur- 











copper, the cotton and the 
lard we did not need at home 
were exported, but the 
machinery worked so smoothly, had been built up so gradu- 
ally that we were as unconscious of its operations as we 
were of breathing. 

But now, since our economic breath got short and labored, 
since the export machinery began groaning and squeaking, 
we have become painfully aware of the hard fact that unless 
we sell our surplus abroad at good prices, it will jam the 
avenues of trade at home and throw all business out of gear. 
And with this realization has come clearer vision as to the 
cause of the world’s failure to buy from us in the accustomed 
volume. 

Now we know that the slowness of the world’s recovery is 
due primarily to the survival of the war atmosphere in 
Europe. We know that there is no reali peace, that there 
can be no real peace based upon a treaty the conditions of 
which can not be fulfilled by the vanquished. 


“Thank You, Gentlemen, But I've Had Enough Close Shaves!” 


Wahl, in the Sacramento Ree 


plus of wine, of her individ- 
ualized art crafts without 
importing an equal amount, 
and she invested the revenue thus gained in the bonds ol 
foreign governments. 

Today France has her foot on the neck of Germany. She 
believes that she can get along nicely in her self-contained 
way even if Central Europe from the Alps to the Baltic is 
permanently ruined, its population reduced twenty millions 
through disease, starvation and emigration. And she means 
to accomplish this ruin if it is in her power because she is 
afraid of German revenge. 

If the French purpose is carried out, prepare for hard 
times, for wholesale unemployment and distress lasting 
many, many years. For the sake of gloire, of so called 
security, of hegemony in Europe, France is willing, anxious 
to bring the rest of the world close to economic ruin. 

Under the circumstances an Anglo-American understand- 
ing is needed. President Harding should immediately call 





























ish Rie Mother 


international 
renders this 
ly call another 


another world conference to consider th« 
business situation. If French 


gathering fruitless, England should immediate 


Opposition 
I 


one, and at every conference it should be demonstrated to 
France that her attitude as disturber of the world peace is 
turning her old friends against her, is isolating her and must 
eventually lead to a boycott to bring her to her senses. 

ly dig its own grave 


The modern world will not deliberate LV ¢ 
of one nation. 


for the sake of the fancied security and glory 
This fact should be driven home in a series of conferences in 


which some exceedingly plain speaking is done. 
U U 

Operation of the building industry in the 

Far West on the so-called American or 
x» open-shop plan is hitting a whole flock of 

snags. Though the open shop was defi- 
nitely established even in San Francisco, the erstwhile 
stronghold of organized labor, last year, yet the demand for 
skilled mechanics in several lines was so insistent that many 
contractors paid wages far above the official scale to hold 
theirmen. And in Los Angeles, where the building business 
flourished like bootlegging on the border, wages of $18 a day 
for plasterers, $12 for inside finishing carpenters, $10 for 
hodcarriers, etc., are the rule rather than the exception even 
though Los Angeles has been consistent in its worship of the 
open shop. 

Primarily the high wages are due to the union policy of 
restricting the number of apprentices. The plasterers’ 
union, for instance, has declined to accept apprentices for 
years, with the result that there are not enough plasterers 
to go round. Bricklayers, plumbers and lathers are like- 
wise exceedingly scarce as a result of holding down the 
number of apprentices, so scarce that the bricklayers’ and 
plumbers’ unions felt themselves strong enough in San 
Francisco to call a strike against the open shop. 

The worst result of the policy of restricting apprentices is 
not, however, the very high wages now being paid. The 


Snags in the 
Course of the 
“American Plan 


The Pulse of the West 
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real evil lies in the lowered efficiency of both old and new 
mechanics. When the number of apprentices is restricted, 
those lucky enough to get in will stick to the job whether 
they are fitted for the trade or not, with the result that a boy 
who would make a good electrician becomes a poor brick- 
layer while a youngster who by nature was cut out to be a 
first-class barber becomes a third-rate plumber. 

The cost, of course, is paid by those who have to live in 


houses. 


U U 
Cleaning Up Of all the large industries, none is operated 
the Building with more lost motion, inefficiency and 
Rasen plain graft than the building business. 
y Material men and contractors have formed 


airtight organizations to keep prices far above a reasonaby 
profitable level. They have made alliances with officiar 
of the building trades’ unions and between them they have 
squeezed both the public and the members of the unions 
until the stench of the rotten mess rose to high heaven. 
In New York and Chicago hundreds of indictments have 
been returned against the leaders of the extortion ring and 
undoubtedly close investigation would disclose similar con 
ditions elsewhere. 

The responsibility for this condition rests primarily upon 
the shoulders of the material men and contractors. Theirs 
is the greater power; they are supposed to have more intelli- 
gence than the mass of the mechanics. If they combined 
to drive up prices, if they entered into conspiracies with 
union officials to eliminate competition, they did so with 
their eyes wide open and solely for the sake of greater profits 
while to the average mechanic the union is an insurance 
against starvation wages and intolerable working conditions 
in the conduct of which he has little influence. 

Apparently building contracts and mechanics labor under 
the delusion that the present era of excessive costs, profits 
and wages will last forever. ‘The whole world had a similar 
dream three years ago—until it fell out of bed and landed 
on the cold floor of reality with a bang. 

The building industry has the chance of its life. It can 
have its choice between a long period of continuous, steady 
activity at moderate, constantly declining costs and profits, 
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Perry, in the Portland Oregonta 


Let's Hope She Doesn't Miss the Train This Time! 
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or it can have a series of short feasts followed 
by long famines. Excessive profits and wages 
today most assuredly will bring about no profits 
and no wages day after tomorrow. 


U U 


Why is it that Congress, the 

President and the State De- 

partment refuse to do any- 

thing about the Japanese 
problem on the Pacific Coast? Do they believe 
that the problem does not exist because as yet 
the number of Japanese in the Far West is 
small compared with the total number of in- 
habitants? If that is the reason for inaction, 
they should remember that once upon a time 
the number of negroes in the United States was 
comparatively small, that importations of slaves 
from Africa ceased entirely a century ago, that 
in this century the number of whites grew ten- 
fold, yet the negro problem today is greater 
than it ever was. 

The so-called Gentlemen’s Agreement, nego- 
tiated by President Roosevelt, had for its 
avowed object the complete stoppage of Japa- 
nese immigration to America through voluntary 
action on the part of Japan. But Japan did 
not live up to the agreement. Despite the 
understanding, passports continued to be issued 
for Japanese laborers coming to America. Even worse, 
under a one-sided interpretation of the agreement Japan 
allowed the departure of thousands of young women 
who crossed the Pacific and married Japanese living in 
America whom they had never seen except through 
photographs. Once in America, they proceeded to produce 
yellow babies entitled to citizenship three times faster than 
the natural growth of the white population. 

After prolonged agitation the Japanese government was 
induced to put a stop to the “picture bride” practice. No 
more passpor‘s were issued to Japanese women unless they 
were actually married in Japan. This regulation became 
effective September 1, 1920, and it was hailed with delight on 
the Pacific Coast. In these columns, however, it was pointed 
out that the influx of Japanese women would not thereby 
be stopped, that the new regulation merely increased the 
time and expense necessary for a Japanese in America to 
obtain a Japanese wife. 

And this prediction unfortunately came true. The sup- 
pression of picture-bride passports increased instead of 
decreasing the influx of Japanese women. 


Washington 
Sleeps While 
Tokyo Schemes 





INTERNATIONAL 


The scrapping begins. The cruiser Brooklyn is being dismantled in a 


Pacific Coast navy yard 


The Pulse of the West 








INTERNATIONAL 


Find the man who looks least like a knight and baronet. He is the British 
ambassador who has just received the degree of Doctor of Laws from the 
University of California. Left to right the dignitaries are Elihu Root, 
President Emeritus Benjamin Ide Wheeler, Sir Auckland Geddes 


and President David P. Barrows of the University 


The Stream of 
Yellow Brides 


Grows Larger 


The order prohibiting the issue of pass- 
ports to “picture brides” became effective 
September 1, 1920. During the twelve 
months ending September 1, 1921, there 
were admitted through the ports of Seattle and San Fran- 
cisco 2100 Japanese wives who had not been in America 
before. This number of potential Japanese mothers was 
greater than the number of “picture brides” in any year 
from 1912 to 1919. Instead of ordering wives by mail, 
Japanese residents of America had gone home and brought 
them back in person. 

The Japanese government has known full well that 
America, for good reasons, wanted to stop in its entirety the 
immigration of Japanese. It agreed to stop this immigra- 
tion, but did not fulfill its agreement. After its attention 
had been called to the undesirability of the “picture brides,” 
it agreed to end the practice, but proceeded immediately to 
facilitate the departure for America of even larger numbers of 
Japanese women by another method. 

Under the Japanese law the subjects of the Mikado who 
have gone to other countries to live may return for a visit, 

but if they stay longer than thirty days they 
must serve their term in the army. A month 
is too short a period in which to pick, woo and 
wina bride. Therefore a committee of five from 
the Japanese associations of the Pacific Coast 
visited Tokyo and talked to the government. 
As a result of this talk the Japanese govern- 
ment extended the visiting time from thirty 
days to three months, but only for Japanese from 
America hunting wives. 

Whether the Japanese steamship companies 
granted specially low rates to Japanese-Ameri- 
can wife hunters is not known, but the fact that 
the influx of Japanese women is greater than 
ever points to drastic price concessions. 

Perhaps the Japanese government has lived 
up to the letter of the Gentlemen’s Agreement. 
No one knows because the text of this agree- 
ment, according to Secretary Hughes, can not 
be published without Japan’s sanction, and 
Japan has so far failed to approve publication. 
But its spirit has been violated constantly by 
Tokyo and the problem will never be solved 
satisfactorily unless the Chinese Exclusion Act 









is extended to cover the Japanese at the earliest possible 
moment. 


U U 


Coast Shipping The Pacific Coast thirty-million-dollar 
Pool Develops Shipping pool apparently has sprung a leak 
aSizable Leak 22d rundry. It’s the old story of sectional 

jealousy and regional suspicion. Right from 
the beginning Portland refused to play. The Columbia river 
gate was not satisfied without definite assurance that the 
pool would select the Willamette harbor as the home port 
for some of the large 535 passenger liners. A little later 
Seattle apparently suspected that Los Angeles or San Fran- 
cisco might get a few more ships in the deal, San Francisco 
in turn probably began to suspect Los Angeles and the 
project, having started with all sails 
set and a fair wind, drifted into the 
doidrums. 

It’s too bad. The German mer- 
chant marine never amounted to 
anything until two companies, the 
Hamburg-American and the North 
German Lloyd, became strong enough 
and large enough to compete with the 
old established British lines on even 
terms. The Pacific Coast bears the 
brunt of Japanese competition. To 
meet this competition and overcome 
it requires vast resources in ships and 
money under one control. The chance 
to obtain this seems lost and the next 
best thing is to lend all possible 
support, moral, financial and political, 
to the strongest companies operating 
out of the Northwest and out of 
California. A multitude of small 
weak lines will help no one—except 
the Japanese. 


uv +8 


Shipping men from 
Chairman Lasker of 
the Shipping Board 
down to the owner 
of a steam schooner are agreed that 


Our Idle Fleet 
of War-Built 
Freight Vessels 
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INTERNATIONAL 
This photograph shows only a few of the hundreds of Shipping Board steamers rusting at anchor in various ports. No one wants 
to buy them unless their higher cost of operation is set off in part by a subsidy which will cost 
less than the annual loss through government operation of the fleet 


millions a year for subsidies and that national support of 
the American merchant marine must express itself in more 
traffic and less hampering legislation. 

Having before him the record of government operation of 
a thousand steamers during the last four years, Chairman 
Lasker knows what he is talking about when he advocates 
the speediest possible sale of the Shipping Board fleet. It is 
doubtful whether there are ten people even superficially 
familiar with this record who still believe in government 
operation of the merchant marine. But the subsidy still 
scares Congress. Yet it is a fact that the public treasury 
every year has to cover a deficit from fifty million dollars 
up for the Shipping Board while the subsidy will not exceed 
and can be limited to thirty millions. 

Even with such a subsidy the task of operating the fleet of 
war-built freighters without a loss 
does not seem promising. The wooden 
vessels have all been junked. Most 
probably a large number of the freight 
steamers now decorating quiet sloughs 
and bays will have a similar fate, a 
monument to the folly of the men in 
control during 1917 and ’18 who 
refused to consider equipping them 
with Diesel instead of reciprocating 
steam engines. 

No, friends, we are not yet through 
paying war bills. 


U U 


Starved Wolves Even a sick wolf 
and Our Navy ‘ay bite, and a den 
Without Men full of them is not 

the proper place in 
which to remove and throw away 
three of the six cartridges with which 
your revolver is loaded. The world 
at present is a den filled with wolves 
in various degrees of starvation. It 
would be exceedingly poor economy 
for Uncle Sam to enter it with an 
unloaded revolver, and a navy without 
sufficient personnel to operate it effic- 
iently resembles a battery with but 
two rounds of ammunition. 


INTERNATIONAL 














three things must be done if the huge 
fleet of Shipping Board vessels is not 
to rust away at its mooring lines. 
Unanimously they declare that the 
Government must get out of the 
steamship business as fast as possible, 
that Congress must provide thirty 









He was just a funny little black boy whena 


movie director saw his antics at a baseball 

game and grabbed him. Now Sunshine 

Sammy has a limousine and a large income. 

It won't last long, though, because Sam 

can't remain eight years old for more than 
twelve months 





So long as Uncle Sam has an efficient 
navy ready on a few days’ notice to 
bring the muzzles of all its guns ‘to 
bear on a hostile target, invasion of 
the country need not be feared. Be- 
hind the wall of a ready-to-strike 
navy we can get along with a skeleton 
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army of minimum proportions, secure in the knowledge 
that the guns of the battleships will give the nation ample 
time to recruit its land forces. 


U U 


“Improving” Among the pines of the village of Carmel 
Leisure Out of Where Junipero Serra, founder of the 
Modern Life California missions, is buried, where he 


loved to dwell in the cloistered walls of 
Carmel Mission, they fought a duel the other day that 
stirred the quaint hamlet to its depths. In that memorable 
contest Progress was hit on the point of the jaw, Civic 
Improvement took the count, the Forces of Reaction 
climbed to the highest ridge of the unpaved main street and 
sent forth the chanticleer call of triumphant victory. 

The bond issue was dead; the streets would remain 
unpaved; the coal oil lantern would guide the feet of noc- 
turnal wanderers as of yore; Art had defeated Utility. 

The village of Carmel years ago was started by an enter- 
prising promoter who brought in a colony of writers, painters 
and musicians. It was a quiet place, miles from railroads and 
street cars, scattered through a pine forest that straggled 
from the surf up the slope of the mountains. Its isolation 
was its charm, its informality its chief asset. 

Came the Philistines, the “realtors,” the ‘‘business men” 
operating corner groceries, butcher shops, hotels and 
garages. They desired to see Carmel and their incomes 
grow. They knew of no method to promote this growth 
except to “make improvements,” to substitute cement side- 
walks for trails covered with pine needles, to pave the 
streets, to erect “ornamental”.lamp posts and have electric 
lights instead of the moon illuminate the thoroughfares. 

Whereupon the literary and artistic pioneers of the 
village girded their loins, put up a ticket of their own for 
the municipal election and joined the issue on the slogan: 
“No improvements! No bond issues! Down with Pro- 
gress!” And they won in a canter. 

There are thousands of villages with paved and illumin- 
ated streets, with ornamental lamp posts and large electrical 
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Kettlewell, in the Oakland Tribune 


Those Days Are Gone 
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INTERNATIONAL 
How long will he last? Premier Liang Shin Yi has just put his 
hand on the helm of China's unwieldy hulk 


signs advertising these improvements. Carmel deliberately 
set its face against commonplace progress, preferred to 
remain different from the countless “fully improved” com- 
munities, decided to retain its rough-hewn individuality. 

Isn’t there a lesson in Carmel’s example? What is the 
final result, the goal and object of all these modern “‘improve- 
ments”? Speed, ever more speed—and less of that pur- 
poseful leisure which alone makes life worth living. 


U U 


The Growth of The state of Colorado levies certain taxes 
State Taxes in for the support of state institutions and 
the Far West 2 tivities every year, basing the tax upon 


the value of all property as determined by 
the county assessors. Between 1907 and 1921 the popu- 
lation of Denver increased about 25 per cent. During that 
period the amount of money raised through taxation in- 


creased as follows: Per cent’ 
1907 1921 Increase 
NE iin. 6is +5 0hs axe $ 475,687 $1,642,593 345 


ee 
City and County.... 


1,129,758 4,451,995 394 


2,414,114 4,704,902 93 


Ponder over these figures, O you taxpayer. Ask the 
assessor or tax collector of your county to give you similar 
statistics for your own bailiwick. And when you discover 
that your state taxes have increased 14 times faster than the 
population, when you find that the cost of operating the 
schools has gone up 18 times|faster than the number of in- 
habitants, when you realize that your local administrative 
expenses are outdistancing the Census taker at the ratio of 
four to one, then ask yourself how much of the increase is 
due to your own vote for all kinds of measures, worthy and 
foolish, entailing increased costs. 

The startling part of this compilation is the discovery of 
the extraordinary growth of state expenditures, largely due 
to highway construction. Probably every Far Western 
state with the exception of New Mexico will show a similar 
ratio of increase. If this growth of taxation continues in the 
same proportion for the next fourteen years, we’ll soon be 
working solely for the 57 varieties of tax collectors. 
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The Two-Log Trail 


The trail dropped quickly down the 
ridge away from the high altitudes, 
hidden under their glistening blanket, to 
the valley floor, where it became a slushy, 
mud-plastered groove in the chaparral. 
They entered the outskirts of the little 
mountain town, Shep still steadily trailing 
Stranger’s scent. Valentine followed more 
easily, now that he felt the muck of the 
trail beneath his feet. 

\ man about to enter the door of the 
low-roofed brick hotel gave Shep and his 
master a casual glance, turned and stared 
intently for a moment, then bounded 
toward them with a speed that caused 
Shep to bare his lips in a noiseless snarl. 
But the sound of the newcomer’s voice 
reassured the dog. 

“‘For God’s sake, Valentine!’ the man 
shouted, “‘what’s the matter with you?” 
The cowman held out a groping hand as 
he dropped Shep’s leash. 

“I’m snowblind, Mason,” he answered. 
“Somebody stole my horse last night and 
left me afoot. The dog found me and 
led me in. He followed the trail all the 
way, | think.” 

Shep sat down and licked his frost-sore 
feet as other men came forward and 
crowded round his master in friendly com- 
miseration. He made a_ perfunctory 
attempt to pick up Stranger’s trail in the 
muck of the street, but failed—as might 
be expected. There were too many other 
tracks in the slush. He had trailed the 
horse into town; the rest was now a job 
for men. So Shep followed the crowd of 
solicitous men into the hotel and curled 
himself inconspicuously in a warm corner. 
His master was in good hands now, Shep 
felt, though he could not tell exactly why 
some one of the men always had hold of 
the cowman’s arm as he walked, or why 
they had placed a pungent-smelling ban- 
dage of white cloth over his eyes. 


VYALEN l INE answered the kindly ques- 
tions of the crowd, explaining to them 
the urgency that had sent him out over 
the | wo-Log trail the day before. 

“I’ve got to go under,” he said in a 
troubled voice, “if I can’t raise five 
hundred dollars by tomorrow. It’s hell, 
fellows, after the way I’ve worked and the 
amount of money I’ve spent on the place. 
But | took a chance. I’ve always taken 
a chance.” 

Mason’s big deep voice broke into the 
conversation. 

“T did all I could with the directors, 
Valentine,” the big voice boomed, “but 
the bank has too much out on loans now. 
If they dared loan another cent, you’d be 
the first on the list.” 

“Oh, well,’—his_ master’s dejected 
accents troubled Shep—‘‘! guess the little 
partner and I can start over again. I’m 
not going to squeal at hard luck, but I did 
want to get clear before—before—the 
baby- His voice trailed off aimlessly, 
a suspicious break clouding his enuncia- 
tion. Shep heard several throats cleared 


as friendly embarrassed men will do, then 
another voice said: 


(Continued from page 8) 


“We understand, old man. If there 
was a damned cent in this crowd you 
could have it, but we’re all in the same 
boat. No man alive could raise five 
hundred dollars in this town, short of a 
week’s time.” 

“Wonder if that jasper who came in 
early today and laid those wet chaps by 
the fire could be this Gaunce person,” 
Mason’s big voice boomed in a patent 
endeavor to change the subject. “I 
believe we better watch the chaps and 
have a little talk with that hombre when 
he shows up.” 


UST then a gong sounded and the little 

group in the hotel office, the cowman 
included, trooped in to supper. Shep 
stretched himself in luxurious comfort in 
spite of the distracting odors that floated 
through the opened door of the dining- 
room. ‘The clatter of the tableware and 
the drone of men’s voices came to him half 
consciously as he dozed by the fire. 

Shep felt pretty much at peace with his 
small world as he glanced idly round the 
room. A familiar-looking woolly object, 
lying by the opposite side of the fire, 
intrigued his curiosity. He got lazily to 
his feet and strolled over to examine it. 
His nose made the identification immedi- 
ately. [hese were his master’s shaggy- 
haired chaps—the chaps the unknown had 
been wearing that morning on the trail. 
‘The scent of his enemy was strong upon 
them, and in a flash the memory of that 
stinging blow far up the trail brought a 
low growl to his throat, caused his thick 
neck ruff to bristle. But they were his 
master’s chaps, in spite of the taint upon 
them; wherever his master was the chaps 
were usually to be found and Shep invari- 
ably made a comfortable bed upon them. 
Now he composed himself, chin on paws, 
across the soft leg-coverings. 

He roused, suddenly alert, as a stranger 
quietly entered the hotel office and came 
across the floor with curiously noiseless 
steps. Shep’s keen mind was functioning, 
now at lightning speed. He had no illu- 
sions whatever about this light-footed 
stranger. He knew this was the man 
whose scent still clung to the angora 
chaps—whose cruel blow still smarted in 
the dog’s memory. 

All of Shep’s years of discipline, all 
instructions to make himself inconspicu- 
ous and to ignore strange humans, were 
forgotten. He came to his feet, his shaggy 
ruff erect, and the growl that came from 
between his sneering lips instantly stilled 
the clatter in the dining-room. 

“What’s the matter there, dog?” 

Shep heard his master’s question and 
growled again in answer. ‘This time there 
came the scrape of chairs hastily pushed 
from the table—the sound of approaching 
footsteps. Valentine, the white bandage 
yet tight on his eyes, the man with the big 
voice close at his elbow, appeared in the 
doorway. 

The intruder whirled toward them, 


standing tense between” Shep and _ his 
master. 

“Hands upthere! Snap’em! I’m the 
Jim Gaunce you was wantin’ to see.” 

Shep saw the cowman and his friendly 
guide freeze in grotesque posture, their 
hands in the air, as they faced Gaunce’s 
menacing gun. For an instant Shep 
hesitated, his angry eyes darting from one 
to another of the three men. Old train- 
ing made him wait for a command from 
his master. 

“Now you fellows have had your look 
at me, you can keep the damn chaps,” 
Gaunce sneered. “I was a fool to come 
back after them at that.” He began to 
back, the steady blue barrel and the 
unwavering evil eyes trained on the little 
group in the doorway. He had forgotten 
the dog. 

As his enemy backed toward him, 
Shep charged. His slash was not the 
half-hearted, playful nip of an untrained, 
kennel-bred dog. It was the devastating 
rush of an eighty pound wolf-dog, con- 
trolled and directed by a brain that called 
on years of experience in fights it had 
meant death to lose. 

The bandit’s left arm, caught in an 
ivory-jawed vise, snapped behind him. 
He whirled on his heel, the discharge of 
the pistol sending the dust flying from a 
corner of the ceiling as the man with the 
big voice made his rush with a speed that 
rivalled Shep’sown. Shep watched inter- 
estedly as the rest of the diners crowded 
to the aid of the big-voiced man and 
trussed the bandit up with all the celerity 
and thoroughness of exhibition ropers. 
He wagged his plumy tail slowly as his 
master patted his head with hands that 
trembled a little. 

“We've got the chaps now, and the man 
that left me afoot,” the cowman said. 
“We'll get the horse next, old timer, and 
some good friends to help us over the trail 
and then we'll go home to the little 
partner. There’s nothing else for us to 
do now, I guess.”’ 


HEP did not understand all of this, but 
he did know what “home” and “little 
partner” meant and he whined joyfully. 
His intuition that his master had needed 
him had been correct. The little woman 
would forgive his desertion of her, he knew. 
“Wait a minute, Valentine.” It was 
Mason, the big-voiced man, who spoke 
and Shep looked up quickly at the curious 
note of elation in his voice. 

“There’s eight hundred dollars reward 
altogether for capturing this hombre, and 
I’m thinking five hundred of it rightly 
belongs to this dog. What say, boys?” 

Shep wondered at the chorus of delighted 
exclamations the men gave as_ they 
crowded round his master, shaking his 
hand and jovially slapping his back, but 
he was happy, for he could see his master 
was happy, even though the tears still 
came from beneath the white bandage and 
ran down the rugged face. In some way, 
Shep decided, everything must have come 
out all right. 
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Chicken Croquettes with White Sauce 
2 cupfuls cooked chicken 1 teaspoonful lemon juice 
va teaspoonfu!} salt % teaspoonful scraped onion 
14 teaspoonful celery salt (if desired) + cupful white sauce 
Mix ingredients in the order given. Cool the mixture. Rol! in beaten eggs, 
hi then in crumbs and fry in hot Crisco. 
1S The white sauce is made as follows: 
2 tablespoonfuls Crisco 1 cupful milk 
he 4 tablespoonfuls flour Salt and pepper to taste 
: Melt Crisco, add flour, stirring to a smooth paste. Then add milk gradually. 
Stir over the fire until smooth and thick. In frying the croquettes use sufficient 
1] E Crisco to fill the kettle about two-thirds full. (We suggest that you order 3 .% 
'y pounds.) Put the Crisco in a cold kettle and heat it gradually until a crumb of ive 
eir bread dropped into it becomes a golden brown in 40 seconds. Notice that Crisco » 
e’s — not sputter or boil over when the croquettes are dropped into it. That is 
, yecause it contains no moisture, % % 
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iat N TALKING over cooking Crisco (of pure, vegetable origin) 
er- matters with women. we withstands 455 degrees without smok- 
led s ing. Naturally, such supreme cooking 
alk find that the thoughtful house- heat quickly seals the outside of the 
ity keeper thinks further than the food with a crisp brown crust. Then 
oe. flavor of the food she serves. be — can’t soak through to 
a With woman’s mother instinct ‘© Inside. 
his she deevl eoneeen h If Notice, too, that Crisco leaves be- 
dat ie ©=deeply conc Ss herse hind no tell-tale frying odors. 
| with its digestibility as well. ee 
an : ; ‘New Variety in your Menus 
A crisp outside crust, sur- You will find, we believe, that 
1 : Aung ‘ 
al rounding a tender inside, is Crisco deep-frying will introduce new 
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lly. oar eae = ply ton. And, of course, you can effect a 
Jed cious and digestible They deep-fry in wholesome Crisco. very welcome saving by following 
sans pastry. . this simple rule in making light cake 
_ : As an example of their method, we and flaky pastry: Wherever a recipe 
cw. suggest that you treat your family to calls for a certain quantity of expen- 
Was something very particular in chicken sive butter, simply use 14 less of 
oke oAn exceptional cook book for 10c croquettes— following the recipe given economical Crisco. 
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HRIFT is the keystone of the 
saving habit. Savings are the 
wedge with which one starts to 
drive an opening in the wall that 
separates the land of plenty from the land 
of poverty. It is true that a few fortu- 
nate, lucky or courageous individuals 
seem to be able to scale the wall without 
apparent effort, but their number is small 
and it is not a wise policy to start out in 
life with the assumption that we are one 


of the lucky few and will show the rest of 


the herd a few things. Analysis shows 
that about 38% of business failures are 
due to lack of capital and that 25% are 
caused by lack of knowledge of the under- 
taking. It behooves the young man or 
young business woman to spend their 
younger years in acquiring wisdom and a 
knowledge of their chosen calling and at 
the same time to build up a capital 
account which will later be one of the 
chief levers of success. 

It is a short-sighted policy for a young 
man to become so enamoured of his youth 
and his earning power during his prime 
that he allows himself to drift without 
making provision for his old age through 
the saving habit and wise investment of 
the savings. Many will scoff and say 
this is old stuff but the fact remains that 
on the road to financial independence 
many are called but few are chosen. After 
a man reaches the age where he can no 
longer increase his earning power he 
enters the period where he will find it hard 
to keep it constant. These facts are 
borne out by the statistics of the life 
insurance companies, which show that 
just three men out of every hundred are 
well-to-do or able to retire on their income 
at sixty. 


Lay Out a Plan 


Such a small percentage of well-to-do 
old men is entirely unnecessary. Any 
young man or young woman of ability, 
who lives rightly so as not to impair 
health, can lay out a plan in early life 
which will, if they have the bulldog 
tenacity to stick to it, make them well 
off with a minimum effort when the time 


Death. 


Compound Interest 


How the Young Man or Woman Can 
Lay the Foundation for an Assured 
Competence in Later Life 


comes to take things easy. There is an 
old saying that “nothing is sure except 
death and taxes.”’ It 1s a cause for regret 
that the saying was not completed. There 
is one other sure thing. That thing is 
Compound Interest. However, to use it 
to advantage it must be caught young. The 
use of this competitor of Death and Taxes 
requires some other qualities in our 
personal make-up that all of us like 
to think we have, namely, backbone, 
stamina and grit. It is no easy matter 
tu plan cut a life procedure and then 
follow it out no matter what pleasant 
distractions and desires may beset you 
and endeavor to make you break your 
rule ‘‘just this once.” ‘Try it a few years 
and watch the results not only on your 
bank book but on your character as well. 

I have a little book of interest tables 
and formula by Mr. John G. Holden, 
auditor of the American Security and 
Trust Company, of Washington, D. C., 
published by D. Appleton & Co. This 
little book shows compound interest to be 
a veritable gold mine. ‘Those interested 
in practising continuous saving in small 
amounts can have quite a delightful time 
with the formula for determining the sum 
they will accumulate by successively de- 
positing a certain amount at regular 
intervals, interest to be compounded at 
a certain per cent. 

Under existing financial conditions we 
can very well assume an annual interest 
rate of 5% or 212% per half year com- 
pounded every six months. If a young 
man or a young woman starts out at 
twenty-two with the determination to 
save only $16.67 every month of his or 
her working life, at the end of ten years 
the savings would amount to $2608.83, of 
which over 23% is interest. At the end 
of twenty years they will have saved 
$6908.91 of which 42% is derived from 
the compound interest. At the end of 
thirty years the principal sum will amount 
to $13,939.59 of which 57% is made up 
from interest. If they are able to keep 
saving $16.67 per month for forty years 
they will have in their account $25,460.18 
of which 68.6% or over two-thirds is saved 
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for them by compound interest. The in- 
crease in the percentages earned by com- 
pound interest show the necessity of start- 
ing young at this game; you get $2 in in- 
terest for every $1 you save in the forty- 
year period. At the end of forty years the 
sum on hand will be almost ten times that 
saved in ten years, instead of a measly 
four times in the case of straight hoarding 
without interest. So powerful is com- 
pound interest that the banks have had 
to put a time limit on the growth of 
deposited amounts at compound interest 
where the account is untouched for years. 

By the time our young man is twenty- 
five years old, saving $16.67 per month 
should be a snap and at thirty and forty 
he should hardly be able to notice it. The 
main thing is not to get left at the post or 
to die on the way because it is the finish 
that counts. 

If you fear you can not carry the 
scheme of saving through the first period, 
I can tell you a method which will insure 
you the first ten years’ savings and at the 
same time insure you. 


Compulsory Saving 


If I were a young man of twenty just 
starting on my business career, I would 
place myself in a position where I would 
have to save for the above plan whether I 
wanted to or not. I would do this by 
taking out a ten-year endowment policy 
in some good insurance company for as 
much as I could possibly carry. 

It is a matter of common knowledge 
that 90% of all business enterprises ulti- 
mately fail. An analysis of failures by 
prominent credit concerns shows that at 
least two-thirds of the failures are due 
to the two causes mentioned in the first 
part of this article: lack of experience and 
lack of capital. Many very young men 
start out for themselves and succeed, but 
most of them fail and having failed, lose 
heart and do not try again. Large cor- 
porations like to employ men who have 
failed, as they know these men are more 
likely to stay quietly on the job for a 
fixed salary. A well known wholesale 
firm says that the period between thirty 
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HE beauty of a child’s hair depends 
upon the care you give it. 


Shampooing it properly is always 
the most important thing. 

It is the shampooing which brings out the 
real life and lustre, natural wave and color, 
and makes the hair soft, fresh and luxuriant. 

When your child’s hair is dry, dull and 
heavy, lifeless, stiff and gummy, and the 
strands cling together, and it feels harsh and 
disagreeable to the touch, it is because the 
hair has not been shampooed properly. 

When the hair has been shampooed 
properly, and is thoroughly clean, it will be 
glossy, smooth and bright, delightfully 
fresh-looking, soft and silky. 

While children’s hair must have frequent 
and regular washing to keep it beautiful, 
it cannot stand the harsh effect of ordinary 
soaps. The free alkali in ordinary soaps 
soon dries the scalp, makes the hair brittle 
and ruins it. 

That is why discriminating mothers, 
everywhere, now use Mulsified cocoanut oil 
shampoo. This clear, pure, and entirely 
greaseless product cannot possibly injure, 
and it does not dry the scalp or make the 
hair brittle, no matter how often you use it. 

If you want to see how really beautiful 
you can make your child’s hair look, just 
follow this simple method: 


A Simple, Easy Method 


IRST, put two or three teaspoonfuls of 

Mulsified in a cup or glass with a little 
warm water. Then wet the hair and scalp 
with clear warm water. Pour the Mulsified 
evenly over the hair and rub it thoroughly 
all over the scalp and throughout the entire 
length, down to the ends of the hair. 

Two or three teaspoonfuls will make an 
abundance of rich, creamy lather. This 
should be rubbed in thoroughly and briskly 
with the finger tips, so as to loosen the 
dandruff and small particles of dust and 
dirt that stick to the scalp. 


After (rubbing in the rich, creamy 


Mulsified lather, rinse the hair and scalp 
thoroughly—always using clear, fresh, warm 
water, 





What a Mother Can Do To 
Keep Her Child's Hair 
Healthy — Fine, Soft and 
Silky—Bright, Fresh-Look- 


ing, and Luxuriant 


Then use another application of Mulsified, 
again working up a lather and rubbing it in 
briskly as before. 

Two waters are usually sufficient for 
washing the hair, but sometimes the third 
is necessary. 

You can easily tell, for when the hair is 
perfectly clean, it will be soft and silky in 
the water, the strands will fall apart easily, 
each separate hair floating alone in the water 
and the entire mass, even while wet, will 
feel loose, fluffy and light to the touch and 
be so clean it will fairly squeak when you 
pull it through your fingers. 


Rinse the Hair Thoroughly 


HIS is very important. After the final 

washing, the hair and scalp should be 
rinsed in at least two changes of good warm 
water and followed with a rinsing in cold 
water. 


Makes Your Hair Peautil 
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When you have rinsed the hair thoroughly, 
wring it as dry as you can; finish by rubbing 


it with a towel, shaking it and fluffing it 
until it is dry. Then give it a good brush- 
ing. 


After a Mulsified shampoo you will find 
the hair will dry quickly and evenly and 
have the appearance of being thicker and 
heavier than it is. 

If you want your child to always be 
remembered for its beautiful, well-kept hair, 
make it a rule to set a certain day each week 
for a Mulsified cocoanut oil shampoo. This 
regular weekly shampooing will keep the 
scalp soft and the hair fine and silky, bright, 
fresh-looking and fluffy, wavy and easy to 
manage—and it will be noticed and admired 
by everyone. 

You can get Mulsified at any drug store or 
toilet goods counter, anywhere in the world. 
A 4-ounce bottle should last for months. 


Teach Your Boy to Shampoo 
His Hair Regularly 


T may be hard to get a boy to shampoo 

his hair regularly, but it’s mighty im- 
portant that he does so. His hair and scalp 
should be kept perfectly clean to insure a 
healthy, vigorous scalp and a fine, thick, 
heavy head of hair. 

Get your boy in the habit of shampooing 


his hair regularly once each week. A boy's 
hair being short, it will only take a few 
minutes’ time. Simply moisten the hair 


with warm water, pour on a little Mulsified 
and rub it in vigorously with the tips of the 


fingers. This will stimulate the scalp, 
make an abundance of rich, creamy lather 
and cleanse the hair thoroughly. It takes 


only a few seconds to rinse the lather all out 
when he is through. 

You will be surprised how this regular 
weekly shampooing with Mulsified will 
improve the appearance of his hair, and you 
will be teaching your boy a habit he will 
appreciate in after-life, for a luxuriant head 
of hair is something every man feels mighty 
proud of. 
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and thirty-five is the best for a man to 
start in business for himself. It takes 
about ten years for a young man to 
become actually settled in his life work, 
as he may at first embark on some line he 
finds unsuited. By the time he is thirty 
he will be all primed if he is ambitious to 
set out for himself and he will have had 
the necessary experience to go into the 
business he desires. What could be 
better than to have his capital handed to 
him in a lump sum at the opportune time? 

Another reason why it is preferable to 
save through an endowment policy is that 
most young men will marry “the best 
girl in the world” before they are thirty, 
and an endowment policy besides paving 
the way toward furnishing the necessary 
capital for a business or a farm at the 
proper time, will afford ample protection 
for the family as a by-product. The cost 
of this by-product of protection will never 


The Red Veil 


that why you put a Spanish bit in his 
mouth?” he demanded, his sneer choked 


in rage. 
“Look, Sam.” She laid her hand on his 
arm, and turning him to the _ horse, 


pushed Sefior’s lips apart. “I haven’t 
used the bit since the first day. Jim 
made me a hackamore from a rope.” 

Sam’s face cleared a trifle after his 
glance into Senor’s mouth, but he turned 
to her with a puzzled scowl. 

“What’s come over you, Belle?’ he 
asked. “You’re queer. What are you 
tearing round with these rubes for? What 
kind of a game are you putting up on 
them?” 

“T’m taking care of them,” 
woman simply. 

They had followed up the grade to a 
point where the camp came again into 
view. Belle halted and sat down on a 
rock against the canon wall. Mr. John- 
son’s voice twanged up to them. 

“That man kept a sick baby for two 


said the 


weeks without milk or fresh water,” said 
Belle, looking up at Sam. 
ec 4 ” 
Some lame duck, he is,” commented 


Sam, lighting a cigar. He stood in front 
of the horses looking down at the woman 
“What’s the idea, Belle? Going on to 
Mizpah and stage it back to Furnace?” 

She shook her head. “I’m going to 
stay in Mizpah with them.” 

“What are they going to doin Mizpah?” 

“She has a job to cook in a restaurant.” 

“She don’t look like she could boil an 
egg,” said Sam, looking down at the 
calico figure moving about the camp. 

a: She can’t,” said Belle, briefly—“‘but 
I ci an.’ 

“You mean you'll hold down her job 


for her? Oh, cut it out, Belle. You'll 
never stick to that sort of thing.” 
She looked at him intently. ‘You 


remember, Sam, I told you I was pretty 
sick of the other sort.” 

On the opposite mountain walls above 
the camp two small figures scrambled like 
goats among the bru sh. Their voices as 
they yodeled across the canon to each 
other came to the ears of the woman and 
her companion. 


eath, 


be as cheap as it is to the young man, who 
by reason of his single blessedness can 
also the more easily carry it. Household 
expenses can not force him to put it off to 
a more favorable time at greater cost to 
himself and to his future family. Still 
another by-product of an _ insurance 
policy is the ability to borrow on it in 
case of accident or sickness, although this 
should only be done as a last resort. 

After the policy comes due the young 
man can invest his money to bring him 
better than savings bank interest by 
discriminating buying of securities. He 
can then continue on his way to financial 
independence through further systematic 
saving or he can use part of the money 
from the interest on his investments to 
carry straight life insurance equal to his 
original policy. I recommend the short- 
term endowment policy for the young 
man as he will not want to wait forever 


Taxes and Compound Interest 
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before starting in for himself and as 
insurance payments will be kept up when 
savings deposits come to an untimely end. 

A young woman will find all of the fore- 
going remarks equally applicable to her 
own case. There are many prosperous 
young women of thirty with their own 
stores or businesses. In addition the young 
woman has another advantage to gain, as 
her savings will give her a nest egg which 
will probably put her on an equal financial 
plane with the man she marries and give 
her that independence which seems to be 
the goal of the modern girl. If she 
marries and gives up her position, her 
husband can very well carry on the pay- 
ments on her insurance policy to their 
mutual advantage. 

But whatever you do, start putting 
away a stated amount regularly every 
menth. You can’t become an investor 
unless you have something to invest. 





Continued from page 23) 


“That boy has some pep,” said Sam. 
His face suddenly contracted. “But you 
can’t live with them,” he said sharply. 
“It aint done, Belle. Where there’s 
children, you know—” 

He eyed her, expecting an outb urst, 
but Belle Harden sat quite still, meeting 
his eyes with a meditative gaze. “I 
thought that too,” she said—“‘till I saw 
how they needed me.” Then she added, 
“I’m not known in Mizpah.” 


AM stood regarding her in silence. Belle 

Harden’s face had become tanned 
and toughened by days under the desert 
sun, but her skin had a fineness of texture 
he had not noticed of old. Her fluffs of 
curls had quite disappeared, and the hair 
brushed back into a loose coil looked 
thick and soft. The new contour of her 
head and throat was one of singular 
beauty, but it was so different from the 
old Belle Harden that it was small wonder 
that Sam blankly stared. 

“They wouldn’ t know you in Mizpah 
now, anyway, he said. 

Round the bend in the road came a 
small balancing figure waving a tightly 
clasped mesquite twig before her parted 
lips 

“That baby aint long for this world,” 
observed Sam. 


“Hush!” cried Belle sharply. Then she 


caught her breath. “I know it,” she said, 
“but it may be months, even years. Per- 


haps in time I can win for her.” 

She ran down the road and lifted the 
child. Sam led the horses out of the way 
as she returned to the rock with the baby 
cuddled against her shoulder. 

“They won’t stay in Mizpah Jong—or 
anywhere long,” said Sam. “But the 
dickens of it is, Belle, how are you going 
to travel with them? That crazy wagon 
can’t hold another passenger.” 

“IT thought you might leave me the 
gray mare, Sam.” 
| “You thought well, I'll be—” he 
ichoked. ‘‘Say, you aint lost all your 





‘nerve yet, Belle. 


She was busy brushing the insistent 
black gnats from Hetty’s cheek. “I 
thought you would want to contribute 
that much to the general clean-up,” she 
said, smiling up at him. “I was good to 
Sefior, Sam,” she added gently. 

At the name the horse stepped to her 
and rubbed his head against her shoulder. 
She pushed him gently back with her arm 
under his neck. 

“One of the beautiful things in the 
world, Sam, is the breast of a_ horse. 
I never knew that until this trip.” 

“Well, I must be going,” said Sam. 
But at a few paces he stopped and thrust 
his hand—where Sam Bruner’s hand was 
ever slow to go—into his pocket. ‘“‘Belle, 
you'll need some money for this fool 
stunt.” 

But she shook her head. “Thanks, 
Sam. I’ve got cash to last a long time.’ 

“Well,” he said awkwardly, “when you 
do, you know where I hang out. So long.” 

Belle Harden leaned against the hill- 
side holding Hetty against her shoulder. 
The gnats sang in the child’s ear making 
her sleepy eyelids lift uneasily. Belle 
drew the veil from her shoulders and 
spread it over the baby’s head and neck, 
securing it carefully on both sides. 

“Belle, look here!” It was Sam Bruner, 
and he spoke with a roughness he had not 
used that da ‘Try to use a little com- 
mon sense this thing. Don’t lope 
the mare down hill, or let her drink when 
she’s hot, and for the Lord’s sake steer 
clear of Spanish bits. And let the boy 
pick you out a good saddle in Mizpah. 
If ever I hear of your riding that little 
mare with a sidesaddle, I’ll come after 
her. Get me?” 

She did, but her lips were quivering 
so that she could not frame the words 
she would have spoken. 

“T’ll buy good barley for her, Sam,” 
she managed to whisper. 

“You'd better,” growled Sam. 

At the next turn he looked back. 

“Mrs. Bell!” 

She rubbed her eyes hurriedly. Sam 
Bruner stood at the turn watching her. 


As her eyes cleared, he raised his hat. 
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Interesting Westerners 


day we just lay on our backs resting and 
feeling like kings, knowing that we could 
put Betsey into any river now and float 
with the current north into the Arctic! 

“We packed our outht across with the 
dogs and skidded Betsey over on willows 
we had brought forty miles for the pur- 
pose—nothing grows up there, you know. 
Then we started down the unknown 
Anaktuvuk river. It had its little 
surprises for Bill and me. The first one 
was a glacier which jutted out for a mile 
along the river, peppering the swift water 
with hundreds of boulders. We managed 
to make a landing before we reached it 
and Bill with a rope about him walked 
along the banks pulling back, while I 
hung over the bow of the Betsey, and held 
back on her and guided her as I jumped 
from boulder to boulder. 

“We came pretty near having an acci- 
dent when I made an extra long jump and 
the boat got away from me in the swift 
current. Bill was jerked into the water 
and all I could see when I crawled up on 
my boulder was first his head and then 
his feet churning up and down among the 
rocks and ice. | thought he’d be a goner 
before I got him out. We were obliged 
to camp a day and a half to rest up. [ 
used the time by cooking a gallon of beans. 

“The very day we started again we 
ran into something neither one of us had 
ever seen before in all our travels. The 
river was practically blocked by two 
immense low flat boulders and the only 
channel we could see was a cleft between. 
Well, before you could say ‘Bing!’ 
Betsey was jammed between those boul- 
ders!| The river rushed in over the stern 
and all our outht was swept out of the 
boat except fifty pounds of beans and the 
same of flour and dried apples which 
caught under the seat. And the only thing 
[ thought of any importance in that 
crisis was that doggoned gallon pot of 
beans I had cooked the day before! 

“We got the dogs up and as soon as 
Betsey was fixed we went on. The 
Eskimo creek full of gold?) Oh, we found 
that, all right, but discovered that the 
gold was pyrites of iron, but that didn’t 
matter, we kept going until we reached 
the mouth of the Coleville on the Arctic 
Ocean. We had done what no man had 
ever done before, and we felt pretty good. 

“We started west along the Arctic 
coast in Betsey but the ice was forming 
and we got caught. We were adrift nine 
days in Smith’s Bay. By this time we 
had nothing left of our wrecked outfit 
except the flour, and as we had no way 
to cook it we mixed it with sea water and 
ate itraw. That’s the worst stuff I ever 


lived on. Our seven dogs were up in the 
bow of the boat. No, they didn’t make 
any fuss. They were hungry, too, of 


course, but not ferocious. Dogs have 
been my companions for thirty-seven years 
in the North and I’ve found them to be 
more human than some men. The little 
chaps realize when a fellow is up against it 
and they lie still, knowing if there’s a way 
out, a man will find it. In this particular 
case the wind, which is always from the 
north at this season, swerved round and 
came from the south—something that 
hadn’t happened in nearly forty years. 
It opered up the ice and we got into the 


Continued from page 28) 


slush. We got within a hundred yards of 
the shore and put up a Christopher 
Columbus sail—just a tarpaulin on a 
stick. Then we rocked the boat to help 
her along, but though the wind.was strong 
the slush was so thick it took us all day 
to make that short distance. 

“We dragged Betsey up to a safe place 
and started for Point Barrow. I was 
running ahead of the dogs to encourage 
them, when I came to sinking ground. I 
thought it was half frozen mud and 
speeded up to get to the other side. 
Instead of getting across it, I got in deeper 
and deeper until | was over my knees. My 
partner didn’t dare try to help me, so I 
had to get down on all fours and crawl 
back. When I finally did reach him I 
found instead of mud my overalls were 
dripping oil all over the snow. We'd 
been without food for so long we thought 
we were seeing things, for no one had ever 
heard of oil in the Arctic then. We ate 
another dose of watered flour and got 
strength enough to look about a bit. We 
discovered then what have since proved 
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Slim and Growler, Smith's two lead huskies, 
are evidently amused ut their 


master's city togs 


to be the biggest oil seepages in the world. 
At this point there were two lakes of oil 
seven and ten acres in area. Caribou 
getting into them get mired and die—the 
oil lakes are full of such remains now. We 
learned afterward that the natives did 
know of these lakes of oil but had paid no 
attention to them. Geologists paid no 
attention to me either when I came down 
to the States to try and interest them 
They all said I was crazy. That was five 
years ago, but when the Government 
threw open the oil fields of Alaska last 
spring | took a party up there and the 
geologists had to admit that oil, like gold, 
is where you find it. 

“Yes, I’m the father of several little 
towns in the North. The town of Ruby 
on the Yukon is one of mine. I landed 
there with three hundred dollars when a 
stampede was on and started a restaurant 


inatent. Had five cooks and two bakers 
going day and night and in three months 
cleaned up $8000. 

“T also started the Snyder House on 
Flat Creek—every Northerner has heard 
of it. I began in a tent while the carpen- 
ters put the house up over me. I brought 
the first bath-tubs into that country from 
St. Michael’s—about two thousand miles 
by river. There was a stampede on there, 
too. Had eighty bunks upstairs, besides 
all the rooms down stairs, and as soon as 
one of my guests would get out of bed 
I'd put a tag ‘Engaged’ on it, and go out 
to the next-door pool room. ‘Tom, Bill, 
it’s your turn next!’ I’d call. Then the 
others would come in to sleep. I did a 
rushing business with the bath-tubs, too, 
both for bathing and sleeping, for I was 
obliged to put springs on top of the tubs 
at night so two more men could go to bed. 

“T believe I had more fun in the Koyu- 
kuk country than any place else. The 
boys were a little chary of taking me in 
there until I’d proved myself a real sour- 
dough. ‘There is no currency there—it’s 
all gold dust, which comes in only twice a 
year. Between times everything bought is 
put down on the books of the trading- 
post. They have what they call the 
‘Slap ’er Down Club’. To be a member 
a fellow has to owe three thousand 
dollars. To be a charter member he must 
owe five thousand dollars. I was eligible 
for both places right away, as I owed 
fourteen thousand dollars then. Oh, yes, 
all the members pay up when the clean- 
ups are made on the creeks. 

“The Koyukuk is known as the home 
of the sincere drinker. They averaged a 
ton of liquor to the man up there—this 
was before prohibition, of course—but I 
let the other fellow do the drinking. I 
remember once I had to make 225 miles 
in three and a half days with my dogs, and 
one of those days I ran seventy-four miles 
at the gee-pole of my sled. If I had 
helped to swell that liquor average I 
could never have made it.” 

Smith speaks fondly of the Arctic slope 
as a place of vast tundra meadows, in 
summer beautiful with nodding flowers 
and perfumed winds and sunshine; in 
winter racked by blizzards one day, 
wrapped in a still, snow-enfolded peace 
the next. On trips to the States he is 
always accompanied by his two lead dogs, 
Growler and Slim. The movie people in 
Los Angeles got hold of him last year and 
he and his dogs acted in pictures of the 
North. He found the imitation romance 
and adventures of the screen too tame to 
hold him, however. “I’ve got to go back 
to Alaska,” he says. “A man gets old too 
quickly down here. Why, one day when 
they were to take a silhouette snow picture 

on the ridge of a mountain, I started up 
with the others and my dogs. Doggone 
if I didn’t wait four solid hours on the 
summit for those young heroes to arrive 
—and I’m sixty years old!” 

Alexander Smith was a physical direc- 
tor for the Y. M. C. A. during the war and 
a look at the picture of him taken with his 
dogs in California this year makes one 
wonder if, in addition to luck and happi- 
ness, he has not also found the far-famed 
Fountain of Youth up there in the Arctic. 

FLorANCE Barretr WILLOuUGHBY. 
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Wonderful! 
this Along-the-Coast ( 
Vacation 


HY TAKE the same old vacation, visiting the 

same old places, viewing the same old scenes, 
traveling the same old route, when you can take a 
delightful ocean voyage that is at once new, attractive, 
interesting and pleasurable? 

This year take a delightful short ocean voyage— 
spend at least a part of your vacation traveling-by-water. 
There is rest, recreation, leg room, refreshing sleep, 
wonderful meals on Admiral Line ships, and best of 
all, there’s renewed vigor and vitality in the tang of 
the salt sea air. 





The Admiral Line offers many delightful vacation trips be- 
tween the principal cities of the Pacific Coast. Also especially 
attractive and inexpensive weekly excursions to Alaska, top-o’- 
the-world wonderland. 


Let us tell you more about these “‘travel-by-water’’ vacation trips—ask 


your local railroad agent or any Admiral Line agent listed below—or use 
the convenient coupon. 
TICKET OFFICES: 
<. = 653 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 101 Third St., Portland, Ore 
—<—SS_ y Cor. 5th & Spring Sts., Los Angeles, Calif. 504 Second Ave., Seattle, Wash. 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST 201 Broadway, San Diego, Calif. 605 Hastings St. W., Vancouver, B. C. 
1111 Pacific Ave., Tacoma, Wash. 1117 Wharf St., Victoria, B. C. 
17 State St., New York 142 So. Clark St., Chicago, III. 
E. G. McMICKEN, Gen. Pass Agt., L. C. Smith Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 
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E. G. McMicken, G. P. A. 
Admiral Line 
L. C. Smith Bldg. 
Seattle, Wash. 


I contemplate a trip to 


Please send literature. fares, 
and full details of your service 


Name 


Address 
City 


State 
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“T think I can manage somehow.” 

“And it’s an awfully hard place to 
rent.” 

“T know. I wasn’t counting on renting 
it.” 

“Then why keep it?” 
“Well, some day we might want to 
come back here.” 

“Do you want to live here very much, 
Dave?” 

“Not until you do. Perhaps you'll 
never want to come back, Em. But 
we'll hang on to the place on the chance 
you might.” 

“That’s nice, if you can really afford 
to do ie 

“T’ll manage somehow.” 

hey were married in the early autumn. 
They lived in the sort of 


The Schedule 


(Continued from page 20) 


she was reaching out for other and more 
expensive forms of diversion. 

Dave shut his teeth and came across 
with larger and larger sums to bolster her 
always depleted checking account. Busi- 
ness the Jordan Company had never been 
able to get Dave got because he had to 
get it. He needed the commissions 
attached to it. Powers he never dreamed 
he possessed came to the surface. 

Old Robert Jordan called him into the 
office one day. He made it clear that he 
had not had any vast faith in Dave when 
he let him try those first big contracts. He 
admitted now he was mistaken in his 
estimate. He said Mr. Robbins, who 
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He had held on to the place in Brook- 
dale because he had thought Emily might 
tire of it all and some day want the quiet 
life out there again. Then he had hung 
on to it because it was Dave’s nature to 
hang on to whatever he had or undertook. 
Two different tenants for a brief space 
each were the only returns he had ever 
received from it. It had been vacant this 
last time for over a year. 

Every once in a while Dave ran out to 

make sure the place was all right, or to see 
to some necessary rep: urs, OF just for the 
sake of going out and looking at it. And 
on one such trip out there, it occurred to 
him that if Emily didn’t care for life in 
Brookdale, he at least might have a 
quiet taste of it. The idea ‘ple: ased him 
immensely. It being early 
spring, he had a little gar- 





apartments Emily — had 





stipulated. There were a 
lot of young people in 
town whom Emily knew. 
Dave found himself in a 
very gay crowd; going a 
gait he had never dreamed 
of hitting; spending money 
right and left; his schedule 
blown to atoms and dis- 
carded. But it was worth 
it because Emily found it 
so much worth while. 
Anything that she wanted 
he would give her or die 
in the attempt. Whish, 
went his savings! Just like 
that! Asif that was what 
savings were for, to scat- 
ter promiscuously to the 
four winds of heaven at a 
woman’s whim. And bang! 
Dave went up against it 
for more money to spend. 
His savings were gone, his 
salary wholly inadequate 
for the pace they were 
going. He could sell the 
house at Brookdale, or 





Omar Stalled 


By Rose Pelswick 


One blasted breakdown underneath the Bough, 
A cranky flivver, no garage—and Thou 
Beside me sighing in the Wilderness; 

One service car were Paradise enow! 


Ah Love! could you and I some gas conspire 
To grasp and steer this can back home entire 
Would we not shatter it to bits—and then 

You tell ’em that would be my Heart’s Desire! 


Come, fill the tank if gasoline you bring; 
Your extra tires o’er the wheels just fling; 
This Bird of Mine has but a little way 

To flutter—thanks, old top, we’re on the Wing! 


den plowed and bought 
some seeds. 

He had a great time 
fixing that garden, odd 
afternoons when he could 
take a little time from 
business. He would slip 
out to Brookdale, and 
change his clothes in the 
tool-shed, and have a 
very happy time of it un- 
tildusk. Then he would 
perch on the back steps 
for a time, andtry tothink 
he had suffered a great 
disappointment in not liv- 
ing hereashe had planned. 
But he couldn’t be w holly 
disappointed because 
Emily was so thoroughly 
happy with her life, and 
he was doing so well him- 
self in business. If they 
hadn’t gone to town, if 
they hadn’t plunged into 
a life that called for money 
and money and more 
money he would, in all 
probability, have been 











He thought it all over and 








” 


chose the “or. . 

He went to Robert Jor- 
dan, present head of the Jordan Valve Com- 
pany. He said he felt he was entitled to 
have a crack at the better contracts with 
commissions attached to them. Robert 
Jordan couldn’t seem to believe his ears. 
Dave was a good five years from those 
contracts yet in the ordered routine of the 
Jordan Company. So Robert Jordan 
advised him to wait. But Dave was in 
no waiting mood. — He talked at length. 
He argued his point wonderfully well. 
He went out finally leaving Robert Jordan 
a little dazed that Dave had won his point 
and wondering just how it had come to 
pass. 

With his chance at hand Dave went to 
work with might and main. It wasn’t a 
question of whether or not he could do 
the work. He had to doit. His income 
jumped by leaps and bounds. His 
expenses advanced accordingly. 

Emily surely was a glutton for the life 
they were leading. He had fancied a 
little of it would perhaps go a long way 
with her. He had underestimated her 
staying qualities entirely. Instead of 
showing any symptoms of slowing down 


looked after the cream of all the con- 
tracts, was about to retire. Of course, 
Noyes was the logical man to fill his shoes, 
but in light of the splendid work Dave had 
done he felt the chance should go to Dave. 

Dave took it gratefully. He had no 
doubt now as to his ability to do the work. 
He had long since ceased to think that 
Emily would ever show symptoms of 
having enough of this life. He could see 
where she would go on and on, upward 
and onward, world without end. If 
Emily wanted it and was happy in it, 
it was his part to furnish the sinews of 
war. If Emily was happy, it was all he 
asked. 

But sometimes there came stealing into 
his mind an insidious little thought of 
what life might have been if it had turned 
out as he had planned it; Brookdale; the 
old Woodman place; the lawns to look 
after; the gardens to tend. Well, Emily 
wanted no part of that life, and what 
Emily wanted was what really counted. 
That was what the love of the heart he 
had never counted on experiencing had 
done for Dave Trowbridge. 


plodding along with his 

' small contracts and _ his 
lesser salary and his closely-reckoned 
savings therefrom. As it was, he could at 
present have about anything he asked of 
the Jordan Valve Company. No, he 
couldn’t be really disappointed, nor in- 
dulge in much self-pity. He was now at 
a point in life that wasn’t on that schedule 
of his at all. It was way beyond anything 
he would have dared to place there. 

But he did surely like Brookdale as well 
as ever, and the old Woodman place he 
had bought; and he certainly was mighty 
happy mowing lawns and fooling with his 

garden. There was no harm in having 
chat much of the old life he had planned. 
He felt he could well afford that much 
indulgence to himself. 

It occurred to him that some flower- 
beds round the porch would brighten up 
the place a whole lot. He set about to 
shape them, and having plotted them to 
his satisfaction and spaded them up, he 
came out to the place one afternoon loaded 
down with plants to set out in them, and 
seeds and bulbs. He changed his clothes 
as usual in the tool-house. “Ten minutes 
later he was very happy with a trowel and 
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N HARMONY with the joyous spirit of the anniversary 
or gift occasion, is the Anniversary Silverplate, 
“1847 Rogers Bros.,” which this year celebrates its own 
Seventy-fifth Anniversary. 


Put it on your gift list because of its special appropriate- 
pera ness, its widely known quality. Without extra charge, 
OLIVE SPOON fancy serving pieces and half-dozen sets are packed in blue 

velvet-lined Anniversary Gift Boxes; 26-piece sets in 
beautifully decorated Anniversary Chests. See them at 


your dealer's. If not in his window, ask for them. ICE CREAM FORK 


SOLD BY LEADING DEALERS WRITE FOR FOLDER “S-414,"" ILLUSTRATING OTHER 
PATTERNS, TO THE INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO., MERIDEN, CONN. 
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a rake and his plants and bulbs. He was 
setting out a particularly husky looking 
verbena in the middle of one of the beds 
he had made, when a pailful of soapy 
water landed beside him, just missing him. 
Immediately preceding it had come the 
sound of a window opened on the second 
floor, and immediately following the 
splash was the sound of the same window 
squeaking as it was closed. 

He got up from his hands and knees and 
tiptoed to the front door. It was locked. 
But cautiously stealing round the house 
he found the back door ajar. He opened it 
and stepped inside. Someone was coming 
down the back stairs. He waited at the 
foot of them. 

There was a door at the foot of them, 
and presently it opened softly. ‘There 
before him was Emily, her sleeves rolled 
up, a long apron swathing her, her hat and 
coat over her arm, mute witnesses of the 
hurried retreat she was trying to beat. 

They looked at each other a moment 
without speaking. 

“T saw you—when I opened the window 
to throw out the water,” she said at last. 
a was trying to get away before you saw 
me. 

“What on earth are you doing here, 
anyway?!” 

“Just looking about—to make sure 


The Schedule: 


Barker Shelton 


everything is all right.” 

“Emily, do you generally put on an 
apron and roll up your sleeves and carry 
soapy water about with you when you 
just look about the house?” 

“No, I don’t. If you must know, I was 
cleaning house a little. 

“T’m homesick,” she said quite unex- 


pecte sdly. 
“Homesick, Em? How long since?” 
“Always. Ever since we.went away. 


When I can’t stand it any longer, I come 
out here and poke about and clean the 
place. It was horribly hard when the 
place was rented and I couldn’t come in 
here. I didn’t know it was you who was 
mowing the lawns and fixing the grounds. 
I saw something was being done, but I 
thought you were having it done so the 
place wouldn’t look too run down. How 
long have you been doing it?” 

“Over a year, now.” 

“We haven’t happened out here at the 
same time before this,” she mused. 

“Em, good Lord, if you felt that way, 
what did you ever go away for? You know 
I wanted to live here.” 

“Yes, you wanted to live here, and go 
on in your rut. Dave, you were such a 
dear with such splendid ability. I knew 
it. I felt it. But it was all going to seed 
because you were content to do things 
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by routine. You never took a chance. 
You figured everything so carefully and 
so safely. You’re not the sort of a man 
to be content with what is given you. 
You’re a taker by nature. You’ve got 
that kind of a chin and jaw; the chin and 
jaw of a man who can get what he goes 
after. 

“But you needed shaking up, and 
breaking up of your routine way of doing 
things. So I was running with that gay 
crowd when I hated every minute of it 
and spending all the money I could 
because I knew you’d never deny me 
anything you could give me, and if you 
had to make money you’d make it, and 
making it, you’d go up the line. Well, 
you have, haven’t you?” 

He stood silently thinking this over for 
a minute. Then he smiled at her. 

“T thought I was the one that was 
making the sacrifice,” he said, “but [| 
imagine you were making a bigger one, 
Em. Anyway, you won’t have to make 
any more. You’ve got me on the right 
track. I can have anything I want at the 
office, and I won’t stop until I’m in the 
firm. I promise you that. When can we 
come out here to live?” 

“‘We’re here now, and we'll begin really 
to live right now,” she said. “Come out 
and I’ll help you finish the flower-beds.”’ 





“How | Acquired My Little Farm” 


paper hung on my walls and but little had 
been added to household comforts, we 
preferring to go by way of the steep grade 
and the short, hard pull rather than by 
the circuitous route to Easy Street. By 
this time land had advanced in value, but 
by putting our bank accounts together we 
were able to buy ten acres more. 

After seven years of experimenting 
in horticulture, most of which proved 
unprofitable, our dream of an orange 
grove, the first ever planted in that valley, 
was realized. The house was repaired, 
papered and painted. 

Thrift, like measles, is contagious. 
Seeing what we had accomplished, other 
settlers began to wake up and the aspect 
of the valley changed for the better. 
Land buyers were attracted; in one year 
more we sold out, cleaning up in eight 
years $16,000. 

Our next move was to Los Angeles, not 
the great humming city then that it is 
today. Several turns in real estate added 


(Continued from page 29) 


a few more thousands to our already snug 
little sum; it is easy to make money earn 
more money. 

But we were farmers, not city folks. 
Hearing of the wonderful peat land of an 
adjoining county we sold out and invested 
there, paying cash for a choice location of 
eighty acres, part of which was a spongy 
tract of devil grass which had never been 
plowed and which others had pronounced 
‘good for nothing but to bog cattle.” 
There seemed to be no limit to the depth 
of soil, therefore it must be brought into 
cultivation. By the use of peat shoes on 
horses accustomed to feeling the earth 
shake beneath them we found it could be 
plowed; but every root of devil grass must 
be taken out. 

For several years we raised corn, 
potatoes and hogs, our corn felds bearing 
a striking resemblance to a young forest 
and the potatoes dare not say how 


many sacks to the acre. Springs had 
burst out in many places and it was 
necessary to drain the land by tiling, 
which proved an expensive though profit- 
able undertaking. 

Later we found the soil and conditions 
ideal for the growing of celery, a very 
profitable crop, the broad acres under a 
high state of cultivation resembling a 
beautiful flower garden. We are now 
growing Lima beans which improve rather 
than exhaust the fertility of the soil. 

The old farm house was removed and 
another of seven large, sunny rooms built 
for comfort and convenience took its 
place. Artesian water was piped through 
the house, an acetylene gas plant was 
installed for lights, and when Uncle Sam 
brought our mail to the front gate we felt 
that we had about all the luxuries of city 
life without its disadvantages. 

This is my story of something for 
nothing written in the hope that it may 
prove an inspiration and help to others. 





— 
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I have made a quilt of dreams; 
Fine as gossamer its seams, 
Interlaced with starry shine; 
All its patches old and new 
Are of mist and flame and dew, 
Fashioned in a quaint design. 


Patchwork 


By Ellinor Norcross 


I have broidered it with gay 
Sparkling scenes from yesterday— 
Tied with cords of silver tears ; 

And have lined it through and through 
With my memories of you 

Laughing back among the years. 
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“Tt wouldn't have been ‘well’ if we hadn’t both been driving on Kelly-S pring field Cords!” 


he only will the new Kelly Kant-Slip Cord Tire 

help the driver to keep his car under control on 
slippery streets, but it will give him the long, unin- 
terrupted mileage which Kelly users have come to 
expect as a matter of course. Best of all, you can now 
buy Kellys for no more than you would have to pay 
for ordinary tires. 
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EAR Pasadena, California, there are two adobes so 
old, so full of character, and overlooking such a 
wide sweep of country that they command atten- 
tion from the most casual tourist. One, known as 
the Old Mill, is in the grounds of a hotel. The other, the 
Adobe Flores, is on the slope of Raymond Hill. Both have 
romantic and picturesque histories. ‘Theirs was a day when 
householders traveled from rancho to rancho in carretas— 
when mission bells marked the hours for Indian laborers in 
the fields, and men prayed to the saints rather than to the 
stock market. One is quite sure they prayed—in the adobe 
confessional boxes; each with its wide niche to hold a plaster 
saint is excellently preserved. And one wonders if Jose Maria 
Flores prayed there, unavailingly, for supremacy of Mexican 
rule when he made the Adobe his headquarters during his 
brief governorship from October of 1846 to January of 1847 
for it will be remembered that, although Commodore Robert 
F. Stockton had raised the United States flag in Los Angeles 
in August of 1846, final surrender of the Mexican forces to 
Colonel John C. Fremont did not take place until January 
12th, 1847. However, the gallant Comandante-General 
Flores bequeathed to the Adobe his historical name. 

The Adobe Flores was empty when I first saw it—empty, 
pathetic, down-at-heels, but protected in a way by a group of 
giant eucalypti on the east and on the west by a gnarled, 
plumed old pepper tree. It had managed, heaven knows how, 
to retain an air of quiet reminiscence as it looked on golfers, 
motorists, tourists and all the busy trafhic of our modern roads. 
How I longed to buy it—to take it from an owner who would 
neither cherish it nor live in it!) And what a horrid fear | 
felt that soon or late some unimaginative millionaire would Entrance to the historical Adobe Flores 
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For Your Children’s Sake 
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The indoor playgrounds of your children 
are the rugs. There, at home, under watchful 
eyes, your babies seem safe — but are they? 


In the depths of your rugs hides danger. For, 
unless regularly beaten out, the street dirt 
which shoes track in, finds a haven there. 


Germs breed in it. Little fingers, poking 
playfully into those insanitary depths, are 
contaminated. Mysterious illnesses often 
result. 

Dusty sweeping is also risky. It scatters 
germs into the air that all must breathe. It 
causes rugs to appear clean and safe when 
only the surface dirt has been disturbed. 
Especially for your children’s sake, thoroughly 
clean your rugs at least weekly. Do it dust- 
lessly, easily, rapidly, with The Hoover. 


The Hoover beats out all that germ-laden 
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The Hoover is 


to prolong the life of rugs 





guaranteed 


dirt from rug depths where, under foot, it 
would grind off the nap. 


In the same operation, The Hoover also 
electrically sweeps up every vestige of cling- 
ing litter, erects crushed nap, freshens colors 
and powerfully cleans by air. The improved 
new Hoover air-cleaning attachments are 
recommended in addition. 


Have a free home demonstration of The 
Hoover and its exclusive process which is 
endorsed by carpet authorities and guaran- 
teed by us to preserve all rugs from wear. 


Phone any Tel-U-Where Information Bureau 
or write us for names of Authorized Dealers 
—the only dealers licensed to demonstrate, 
sell and service Hoovers backed by our 
Guarantee Bond. The Hoover is obtainable 
in three sizes, each moderately priced. Con- 
venient terms gladly extended. For your 
children’s protection, act now. 


Tue Hoover Suction SWEEPER COMPANY 
The oldest and largest makers of electric cleaners 
Factories at North Canton, Ohio ,and Hamilton, Ontario 


e— 


It BEATS:.-» as it Sweeps 


as 1t Cleans 




















The Home in the West 











The main room has tiled flooring, deep-silled windows and a wide fireplace 


buy it who could see only a commanding 
site backed by fine old trees! 

A place for confidences is the evening 
fire, and there I learned that one of my 
practical, efficient friends had been 
building air castles—but I have long 
ceased to marvel at the gap between what 
a woman sees and what she dreams! Her 


she saw the place she owned it! I donot 
know why these things are true. A man’s 
title deeds may be safe in his bank or in 
his pocket, yet he will not own his house. 
I have seen men who never grew up to 
their houses and I have seen men who had 
grown so far beyond their houses that 
they made a shack seem an estate! Long 














San Gabriel's room, with fireplace hooded like a monk's cowl, is one of simple dignity 


air castle took the form of a house in an 
acre or so of ground; a place secluded yet 
not remote—a house rich in atmosphere 
and charm. Motoring far and wide, she 
had never seen this place, but I, listening, 
began to see it and to wonder if I dared 
take her to it. Unless she had vision, 
how could I suggest she buy that dilapi- 
dated relic? 

The next morning, as we walked up 
Raymond Hill and round the golf links, 
I knew that there was to be a test of 
friendship and of taste! And the moment 





before my friend held the title to the 
Adobe she owned it. For its restoration 
she selected an architect, Carleton Monroe 
Winslow, who had studied with sympathy 
the California adobes. The months that 
followed were full of enthusiastic planning 
and pure joy! The old roof which had 
leaked like a sieve was torn down and a 
new tile one added; the foolish front 
porch was carted away; partitions were 
discarded; doors and windows cut; the 
patio, used by the late Mexican tenants 
as a clearing house for tubs, pails, clothes- 





of the eucalypti and in the pomegranates 
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lines and all the ugly junk of a disorderly 
household, was cleaned and tiled; a 
retaining wall with a fountain was built; 
the big pepper in the center was pruned 
and watered. Even the scraggly and 
shriveled pomegranates round the patio, 
after surviving years of arid neglect, 
threw out so much new growth that 
mocking-birds once more felt safe to build 
in the upper branches. 

Not until the walls were stripped bare 
to the adobe bricks did my friend make a 
disconcerting discovery. ‘Why it’s big— 
it’s en-or-mous! One woman will rattle 
round in it!” 

It did look big. Not from the front, 
nor from the side, but from the patio the 
long sweep of wall stretched away like a 
farmhouse in Castile. And it was to 
shelter one woman and a collie dog! 

“Tt would be a nice place for an orphan- 





age,” I ventured. 
“Tt would be a nicer place for a tea 
house—a Spanish tea house,” was the 


meditative response. 

And that idea dominated the Adobe’s 
growth thereafter. Each inspiration was 
followed by discriminating thought and 
careful research into the romantic past. 
Fidelity to that past became with the 
owner a yard-stick to measure every 
alteration, and the people of that past 
became as real to us as the people of 
today. More particularly one Jose 
Garfias, a young officer and aide to 
General Flores. Very appealing was 
young Jose—as much in love and as poor 
as a hero should be. To know the 
Spaniards and Mexicans who had made 
love and made war and met adventures 
here; to study these walls the Indians had 
built so long ago; to think of what had hap- 
pened within them—how much of sorrow, 
of remorse, of love and joy, was a fascin- 
ating business! 

There came a day when the restoration 
wascomplete. In the middle of the house 
was the long tea room with its fine old 
fireplace, deep-silled windows, old Italian 
paintings, quaint chairs and carved wood 
boxes; waiting on her perch was Polly 
Winkle the cockatoo, so old, so almost 
humanly wise, that she was uncanny. 
San Gabriel’s room to the left, it’s fire- 
nlace hooded like a monk’s cowl, was a 
room of great dignity and simplicity, as it 
should be, named for that saint who keeps 
the keys to heaven. On their niches 
above the confessional boxes stood Saint 
Anthony on one side, $ Saint Rita on the 
other. In the patio was a_ splashing 
fountain, with color warmth in dull red 
tiles and long strings of red peppers. 

For house-warming, my friend gave a 
Spanish dinner. To get the picturesque- 
ness of the scene I sought a perch on the 
patio wall and from the darkness into the 
Adobe I could see the spacious room filled 
with guests in evening clothes. Many 
lights hidden round the projecting eaves 
threw a soft radiance into the patio and 
the pepper tree stood out in delicate 
traceries of fronded leaves and pale pink 
berries. Against the squared sheets of 
yellow that were the open windows, 
dark-haired, high- coiffed senoritas crossed 
and re-c crossed, swinging castanets aloft. 
Strings twanged and the music of “La 
Paloma” drifted out. To the east the 
moon was rising behind the long, slim line 














beside the fountain a chittering mocking- 
bird fluttered in his sleep. ‘The illusion 
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DESIGN 
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_. INTERNATIONAL 
— =‘ STERLING 


Masterpieces of the Classics 


Wrought from Solid Silver 


ae from solid silver” is not merely the secret 
of International Sterling's splendor, nor simply the 
- explanation of its appropriateness for every table function. 





“Wrought from solid silver” guarantees that International 
- Sterling will endure, and thus convey to generations still 
unborn, the pride and position of their forebears of today. 
Pantheon is a design which will live as long as the im 
perishable metal of which it is created. 


cA Book of Silver on Request 


Write for Book’ 106, 
the Pantheon brochure. 


International Silver Co., Meriden, Conn. 
, This craftsman’s mark identifies the genuine 


INAL_ SILVER 








Copyright 1922, by International Silver Co. 
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wander-lust 
in taste finds answer 
to its craving for the 
the little bit 
different — little bit 
better—-in TAN JAR 

a new creation in 
Vogan Sweet Meats. 
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Pure chocolate, 
rich cream, nuts 
and fruits from 
many climes 

blend in a flavor 


of rare delight. 
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was complete. ‘This was not Spain trans- 
planted to southern California; these 
were not modern men and women. 
Listening to the music and the laughter I 





felt that Time had stood still. Saint Rita, 
by some means known to saints only, had 


turned the hands of the clock back a 
hundred years. Maup M. Keck. 











A Choice of 


IVE rooms and bath or four rooms 
and bath—either may be selected 
for the interior of the little dwelling 
illustrated above. Choice will of 
course depend upon the needs of the 
family as to space, and consideration 
should be given to sun exposure, the 
location of the lot being used to the best 
advantage for the health and comfort of 
the occupants. The side terrace is an 


Five rooms 
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Floor Plans 


attractive feature of the larger plan. 
The style of the exterior might be 
termed “diminutive” Colonial, with its 
eye-brow windows curving above the 
shingle courses, and its general air of 
dignity albeit upon a small scale. The 
foundation is of concrete; walls are paint- 
ed white, trimmings gray, roof green; 
interior is in white and old ivory enamel 
with touches of mahogany in door panels, 
woodwork and fireplace. 














Court Life in Its Western Variety 


LSEWHERE on the globe court 
life may be doomed to eventual 
decay, but court life as we know it 
on our own western coast gives in- 
creasing evidence of health and popu- 
larity. It is court life without the cus- 
tomary traditions; life as wholesome and 
easy, as devoid of official routine, as is the 
lively air of this free land. Yet there are 
as many and varied courts here as from 
Buckingham to Llassa, not omitting the 
Anthony Hope, George Barr McCutcheon 


types; courts that are entered through 
grilled gates in really regal fashion; 
courts that open directly off the street; 
courts that are beautified by landscape 
gardeners; courts that depend solely on 
nature for adornment; courts that provide 
steam heat, hot water and “service;”’ 
courts where the courtiers “find their 
own;” courts that include, courts that 
exclude, courts that cater to every possi- 
ble taste and exchequer. 


The majority, however, typify the 
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capsule form of housekeeping, expertly 


compressed, easily dispatched, a kind that 
appeals exceedingly to those queens who, 
by training or inclination, are fitted for 
eating bread and honey rather than for 
reigning in the kitchen. Foreign mon 
archists vaunt, however aphonously, the 
dimensions of their domains; California 
democrats boast frankly of theirs, the 
former with pride in rooms plus, the latter 
with no less in rooms minus. ‘lhe vocif- 
erating ones exclaim: 

“A dining-room! What for, when 
there’s all out doors to picnic in? No, in- 
deed, we breakfast in the Pullman nook 
and lunch and dine wherever we happen to 
be. A bedroom! ‘That's a relic of the 
incarceration of the dark ages! Cer- 
tainly not with that fine sleeping-porch.” 
Which gets the essentials down to mini- 
mum floor-space and maximum rest- 
space. 

Assuredly there are children, many of 
them, deemed as necessary by these 
parents as by any roya! consorts. A capa- 
cious sleeping-porch accommodates an 
indefnite number of single beds, a Pull- 
man nook has all the possibilities of the 
oldfashioned family’s extension table, if 
ingeniously planned, while there is the en- 
tire court yard, sacrosanct to city trafhic, 
for nursery and playground. 

No worry or wrinkles in these kingdoms 
over inadequate or faithless retainers. 
They are of the good or evil of a past day. 
In this conserved scheme of life they have 
no place and modern methods make them 
missed for their faults more than for their 
virtues. 

Of empty oligarchical forms there are 
none; no regions are more democratic than 
these close-to-nature courts. lhe atmos- 
phere of the conventional world loses its 
frigidity in this soft air where hearts be- 
come as warm us the climate and a fellow- 
feeling is developed for every other so- 
journer. Neighborly greetings are ex- 
changed among all comers with intro- 
ductions relegated to the limbo of effete 
punctilios. Ail are of the court, most are 
exiles from other realms, so why stand on 
distant ceremony?  Self-protection from 
the visitations of time-wasters 1s secured 
by the fortuitous fact that this is an out- 
of-doors country where 1f business does 
not dictate, 
home-staying is a characteristic most 
manifest by its absence 

Thrones are temporal, dynasties last 
sometimes but a season, residences in a 
tourist country are transient. When east 
ern blizzards have lost their terrors, when 
nostalgia turns the peregrinator’s yearn 
ing thoughts to arbutus or lifth Avenue, 
the court of the Western coast takes on 
Dr iwn. close by 


pleasure beckons, so that 


a cataclysmic aspect. 
months of neighborly proximity and the 
probability of future separation, visiting 
becomes popular, packing is delayed by 
friendly interruptions, addresses are care- 
fully recorded, and with many admoni- 
tions and promises, regretful farewells are 
said. 

“If you ever come near Joledo, don’t 
fail to let me know.” 

“T’ll always answer any line you send.” 

“Do come back next winter!” 

“Let’s try for the same court again.” 

“T hate to say good-by!”’ 

Court life in California—iconoclastic, 
fraternal, transitory, long may it survive! 

MarGARET ErsKINE Murray 
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KaArPDen 
Furniture 


‘Pesemac companionship with Karpen 


Furniture invariably establishes a bond of 





friendship that ripens through years of usage 


Its quiet, dignified outline, its pleasing patterns, 
its enduring comfort and charm gracefully pass 
time, until, in countless instances, 


Karpen Furniture is cherished as a household 


the test of 


treasure, a prized family possession, a potential 


heirloom. 


Designs, with the 
| 


of a Karpen dealer neat 


name 


your home, will be sent 


upon request. 


Kar 
Guaranteed 
Upholsrered 


Furniture 


CHICAGO~NEW YORK 





S. KARPEN & BROS. 

Also manufacturers of Karpen Fiber Rush 

and Reed Furniture, and Dining, Office, 
and Windsor Chairs 


Exhibition Rooms 


801-811 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
37th and Broadway, New York 
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Guardians of the Circuits 


The telephone at your elbow 
seems so simple an instrument, it 
does its work so quietly and quickly, 
that it is difficult to realize the vast 
and complex equipment, the deli- 
cate and manifold adjustments, the 
‘behind the 
scenes” in the central offices. 


ceaseless human care 


Behind the scenes is the terminal 
of all the underground and over- 
head lines on the streets and high- 
ways. Here are the cable vaults ; 
the great steel frames containing the 
thousands of separate wires and 
fuses for the subscribers’ lines; 
the dynamos and storage batteries ; 
the giant switchboards through 
which your telephone is connected 
with the other thirteen million tele- 
phones in the Bell System. 


And here, in charge of this 
equipment, are the guardians of the 





nm 


circuits—the wire chief and _ his 
—master electricians and 
Their first 


duty is the prevention of ‘‘trouble.” 


assistants 
experts in telephony. 


By day and by night they are con- 
stantly testing the central office 
equipment, the overhead and under- 
the subscribers’ indi- 


And when, from 


some cause beyond control, “‘trou- 


ground lines, 
vidual wires. 


ble’® does occur, nine times out of 
ten it is repaired before the tele- 
phone subscriber suffers the slightest 


inconvenience. 


It is the skill of the men behind 
the scenes, together with scientific 
development and construction, efh- 
cient maintenance and operation, 
which make it possible for you to 
rely upon the telephone day and 
night. 


“ BELL SYSTEM” 


Better Service 








FRECKLES 


Don’t Hide Them With a 
Veil; Remove Them With 
Othine—Double Strength 
There’s no longer the slightest need of 


ling ashar ned f your freckles, as 
e strength—is guaranteed to 






tl nely spots 
et an > of Othine— double strength 
wz nd apply a little of it night 
shoul id soon see that even 


in dickpncer: while the 
entirely It is seldom that 
ompletely clear the skin 








and gain a beautit lear cor Sein: 
Be sure to ask for the double strength Othine, as this 
sold under guarantee of money back if it fails to remc 


freckles. 











AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED 


COMPANIES 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed toward 


RESINOL 


Soothing and —— 


is what you want for your skin 
trouble, to stop the itching and 


burning and heal 
the eruption. 
Only those who 
have used it can 
realize the comfort 
it gives 









Yellowstone 


Continued from page 15) 


high-flung horns caught against the rim of 
soft ice, giving him a brief, but what we 
felt sure could be no more than a te mpo- 
rary, respite from an apparently certain 
fate. But we underrated the mettle of the 
brave old veteran, for even while his sturdy 
hind quarters drew down in the grip of the 
powerful undercurrent, one sharp fore- 
hoof after the other gained hold on the 
trembling crust, and his sinewy body was 
almost lifte d to safety before the sagging 
mass gave way again and left him strug- 
gling in the water. ‘Twice, and then 
once again, was this same plucky man- 
euver repeated, but only to end each time 
in the same heart-breaking failure. Every 
fiber of rippling muscle seemed strained 
to the limit in his final effort, and when 
the soggy ice broke away it looked certain 
that the river was to be the victor after 
all. 

And such, no doubt, would have been 
the end had not the last cave-in carried 
the resolute old patriarch to a submerged 
bar of shingle. Here, rallying his seem- 
ingly inexhaustible strength, he gathered 
himself and leaped cleanly to a solid 
stretch of crust. A moment later he was 
off in the wake of the rest of his flock. 

With long-drawn breaths of relief we 
turned and tightened up the thongs of our 
skis for the climb out of the cafon. It was 
not until half an hour later, when we 
paused for rest on the mesa rim, that 
Hope’s drawling voice broke the silence 
that had held between us. 

“Young feller,” he said between breaths, 
““f the old one had drownded down there, 
the best thing you and I could do would 
be to jump in and be drownded with him. 
Even as it is, if the super gets wind of that 
monkey show, it’s me for a disone rable 

discharge and you for over the border.” 


Granp Canon Station, April 9. 

We made a three o'clock start from 
Norris this morning and came all the way 
to the Canon on the crust. Carr, one of 
the troopers accompanying me, took 
fearful tumble on the winding hill that 
leads down to the Devil’s Elbow, bre aking 
his “gee-pole” and badly wre nching one 
of his ankles. A fierce thunderstorm over- 
took us about seven. The vivid flashes 
of the lightning produced a most striking 
effect in illuminating the inky clouds as 
they were blown across the snowy peaks. 
A flock of mountain sheep, driven from 
the upper spurs by the fury of the storm, 
crossed close to the road. I got a very 
unusual silhouette of them as they paused 
on the crest of a hill, with the blown storm 
clouds in the background. 

We reached the hotel before the storm 
was over. 

Clark, the winter keeper of the hotel, 
took me down the sliding snow choked trail 
to the top of the falls this afternoon to 
show me how he did his famous “‘Devil’s 
Slide.”” Utterly unable, in my comparative 
inexperience, to keep the road, I was about 
to beg off when Clark suggested that | 
remove my skis and ride the rest of the 
way by standing on the back of his. It 
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They are not Keds unless 





the name Keds is on the shoe 








One of the newest Keds for 
women and girls. White 
or colored trimming. Welt 
construction, composi- 
tion sole, 


One of the most popular all- 
purpose Keds. or street, 
for home, for sport. Comes 
also in a high model. For 
children and grown-ups, too. 






















First discovered by the American boy 
—now adopted by the whole family 


OYS have always insisted on comfort, 
especially for their active feet. That’s 
why for years every boy either went bare 
foot or wore ‘‘sneakers”’ or ‘‘tennis shoes,’” 
in the summer, which gave him coolness, 
lightness, foot-freedom. 
And everybody envied the boy. 
Sturdy sport shoes, with 
or without heels. Heavy 
reinforcements and 
ankle-patch Smooth, 
corrugated, or suction 


Then Keds appeared, with a complete 
line ‘of canvas rubber-soled shoes. They 
made it possible for the whole family to 


sole. enjoy the boy’s summer “‘luxury.’” They 
have become the national summer shoe of 
America. 


Light, cool, easy-fitting, Keds let the 
feet cramped by months of stiff shoes re- 
turn to their natural form and breathe. 
And then Keds have a snap in their lines 
and finish which makes them popular even 
on the verandas of exclusive clubs. Back of 
every pair are the skill and experience of 














the oldest and largest rubber organization 
in the world—growers, manufacturers and 
distributors of rubber and its products. 

Uppers of fine white or colored canvas— 
soles of tough, springy rubber from our 
own Sumatra plantations—Keds make 
you proud of their appearance as well as 
enthusiastic about their comfort and wear. 

There are many different kinds of Keds 
—high and low, piain and athletic-trimmed 
—styles for outdoors, for home, for every 
kind of sport. You can get the kind you 
wish at your dealer’s. If he hasn’t them, 
he will get them for you. 

But remember, Keds are made only by 
the United States Rubber Company. If 
the name Keds isn’t on the shoes, they 
aren’t real Keds. 


United States Rubber Company 


Keds 


Trademark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Keds were originated and are made only by the United States 
Rubber Company. The name Keds és on every pair. It is 
your guarantee of quality and value. 
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was a hair-raising coast, but we made the 
brink without a spill. More important 
still—a point respecting which I had been 
most in doubt—we stopped there. 
Already considerably shaken in nerve, 
I tried to dissuade Clark from attempting 
his slide. Replying that the stunt was a 
part of his daily routine for keeping his 
wits on edge, he “corduroyed”’ off up the 
side of the cafion, which at that point 
has a slope of about forty-five degrees. 
When he was perhaps a hundred feet 
above my head, he laid hold of a sapling 
swung quickly round, and shot full-tilt 


for the icy brink. J was sure he intended 
to kill himself. A sudden numbness 
seized me. The roar of the fall grew 
deafening, and [ involuntarily closed my 
eyes. There was a thud and a crash, a 
shower of fine snow flew over me. Then 


the roar of the fall resumed. 

When I mustered up the courage to open 
my eyes it was to discover my mad compan- 
ion cautiously drawing himself back from 

the brink. He had stopped, as usual, by 
throwing himself on his side and digging 
the edges of his skis into the frozen snow. 
\Ithough he wouldn’t admit it, I am 
certain he kept going an inch or two more 
than was his wont, for one long strip of 
hickory was swinging free beyond the 
icy edge and the other held by only a thin 
ridge of hard snow. 


The World Champion Curser 
Norris STATION, April 18. 

This has been a memorable day, for in 
the course of it I have seen two of the 
most famous manifestations of the Yel- 
lowstone in action—the Giant Geyser 
erupting and Bill Wade swearing. The 
Giant 1s the biggest geyser in America, 
and Bill Wade is reputed to have the 
largest vocabulary of one-language pro- 
fanity in the Northwest. ‘True, there is 

said to be a chap over in the legislature at 
Hel ena that can out-cuss Wade under 
certain conditions, but he is college bred, 
speaks four languages and has to be under 
the influence of liquor to do consistent 
work. Wade requires no artificial stimu- 
lants, but he does have to get mad before 
he can do himself real justice. Today 
something happened to make him sizzling 
mad. ‘lhe eruption of the Giant is start- 
ling and beautiful, the river, as it takes 
its three hundred foot leap to the depths of 
the Grand Cafion, is sublime and awe-in- 
spiring, but for sheer fearsomeness Wade’s 
swearing—viewed dispassionately and with 
no considerations of its ethical bearing 
is the real wonder of the Yellowstone. 

We were climbing the hill back of the 
Fountain Hotel—W ade, two troopers and 
myself. Wade, who is not too skilled with 
skis, tried to push straight up the steep 
slope. Half way to the top he slipped, fell 
over a stump, gained fresh impetus and 
came bounding tothe bottom over the hard 
crust, a wildly waving pin-wheel of arms, 
legs and clattering skis. He was torn, 
bruised and scratched from the brush and 
trees, and one of his long “‘hickories” was 
snapped at the instep. For the moment 
he uttered no word, but the soldiers, who 
knew what was coming, held their breath 
and waited in trembling anticipation. The 
air was charged as before a thunderstorm. 
A hush fell upon us all, a hush like the 
silence that settles upon a ring of tourists 
round Old Faithful as the boiling water, 
sinking back with gurgling growls, heralds 
the imminent eruption. 
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EVANVAIGIS GlalRlD) 


Little wonder it is that the new Savage 
Cord tire has startled motordom by its 
remarkable performance on stage lines and 
other hard runs. 

It has been built to be the world’s fore- 
most cord tire—built up to a standard of 
quality and not down to a price. 

There is nothing freakish about its con- 
struction, nor is it built by any so-called 
secret process— it does, however, embody 
the best known practices and latter-day 
attainments in cord tire construction. 

Motorists and tire men familiar with 
tire construction will find in the implicitly 


correct illustration above, aside from 
pleasing appearance and design, seventeen 
outstanding constructional features that 
make the Savage Cord the remarkable 
tire it is. 

Dealers almost everywhere can show 
you our detailed description and explana- 
tion of this latest product of the house of 
Spreckels. 

Other good makes of tires, to be sure, 
use one or more of the features that can 
be enumerated for the Savage Cord, but 
Savage is the only tire we know of that embodies 
them all. 


MADE IN THE WEST 


THE SPRECKELS “SAVAGE” TIRE COMPANY 
SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 
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W.L.DOUGLAS 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 





$700 & $800 SHOES 





YOU CAN ALWAYS 
| SAVE MONEY BY WEARING 


ALSO MANY STYLES AT $5.00 & $600 





| W.L.DOUGLAS SHOES 
| SOLD DIRECT FROM FACTORY 
| TO YOU AT ONE PROFIT 


STAMPING THE RETAIL P' 
AT THE FACTORY 








THE STAMPED PRICE 

IS YOUR PROTECTION 
AGAINST 

” UNREASONABLE PROFITS 





extra profits. 








—just say 


lue=jay 
to your druggist 
Stops Pain Instantly 


The simplest way to end a corn is 

Blue-jay. A touch stops the pain in- 

stantly. Then the corn loosens and 

comes out. Made in two forms—a 

colorless, clear liquid (one drop does 

it!) and in extra thin plasters. Use 

whichever form you prefer, plasters 

or the liquid —the action is the same. | 
Made in a world-famed | 


Safe, gentle. 
Sold by all druggists. 


laboratory. 


Free: Write Bauer & Black, Chicago, Dept. 1, 
for viluable book, 


‘Correct Care of the Feet.’’ 








W.L.DOUGLAS PRODUCT IS GUARANTEED 
BY MORE THAN FORTY YEARS 
EXPERIENCE IN MAKING FINE SHOES 


They are made of the best and finest 
leathers, by skilled shoemakers, all 
working to make the best shoes for 
the price that money can buy. 
quality is unsurpassed. 
examining them can you appreciate 
their wonderful value. Shoes of equal 
quality cannot be bought elsewhere 
at anywhere near our prices. 


Our $7.00 and $8.00 shoes are 
exceptionally good values. 
Douglas shoes are put into all of our 
108 stores at factory cost. 
not make one cent of profit until 
the shoes are sold to you. It is worth 
dollars for you to remember that 
when you buy shoes at our stores 


YOU PAY ONLY ONE PROFIT. 


No matter where you 
dealers can supply you with W. L. 
Douglas shoes. 
in San Francisco than they do in 
New York. Insist upon having W. L. 
Douglas shoes with the name and 
retail price stamped on the sole. 
Do not take a substitute and pay 


the factory and save money. 





The 
Only by 


Ww. L. 





W.L. Douglas name 
and portrait is the 
best known shoe 
Trade Mark in the 
world. It stands for 
thehighest standard 
of quality at the low- 
est possible cost. 

The intrinsic value 
of a Trade Mark lies 
in giving to the con- 
sumer the equiva- 
lent of the price 


We do 


live, shoe 


They cost no more 








paid for the goods. 





Catalog Free. 


. President 
Order direct from W. L. Douglas Shoe Co., 


118 Spark St., Brockton, Mass. 
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Comfort Baby’s Skin 
With Cuticura Soap 
And Fragrant Talcum 


Forsample Cuticura Talcum, a fascinating fragrance, 
Address Cuticura Laboratories, Dept. D, iene Mass. 
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A hint from 
Elizabeth Arden 


Don’t allow the warm 
weather to relax your skin 
You can keep it unlined 
and smooth-textured 
throughout the summer by 
using the following prepa- 
( ) rations: 
4 Venetian Pore Cream—to 


close relaxed pores. Makes the 
smooth and satiny. 


~< 
2 | 





skin fine, 


Venetian Anti-Wrinkle 
Cream—firms the skin, nour- 
ishes the tissues and smooths | 
J away lines and wrinkles. $2. 


Write Elizabeth Arden a fran aed 
iption of yourself. She well send 
you her info oy mative bo oklet The 
Quest of » Beautiful,’ with per 
nal adi 


ELI ZABETH ARDEN 
Salon d’Oro, 673-0 Fifth Ave., New York 
San Francisco 233 Grant Arenue 
Paris, 255 Rue St. Honore 





london, 25 Ofd Bond St. 





Wade removed his skis, laid the frag- 
ments on the snow and folded his coat 
them, as a pious Mussulman 
spreads his prayer-mat. Seating himself 
crosslegged on the coat, he cast his eyes 
heavenward. For a few moments he was 
silent, as though putting away earthly 
things and concentrating his mind on the 
business in hand. Then he began to 
summon the powers of heaven and the 
powers of hell and call them to reckoning. 
He held them all accountable. Then 
came the saints—every illustrious one in 
the calendar. Saint by saint he called 
them and bade them witness the state 


they had brought him to. Spirits of 
light, imps of darkness—all were charged 
in turn. 


His voice rose shriller and shriller as his 
pent up fury was unleashed. He cursed 
snow, hill, snags, stumps, trees and skis. 
He cursed by the eyes, as the sailor curses, 
and by the female progenitor, as the cow- 
boy. He cursed till his face turned from 
white to red, from red to purple, from 
purple to black; he cursed till the veins in 
knots and cords seemed bursting from his 
forehead; he cursed till his voice sunk 
from a bellow to a raucous howl, weakened 
to convulsive gasps and died rattling in 
his throat, till brain and body reeled under 
the strain and he sank intoa quivering heap 
at our feet. 

I shall always regret that the eruption 
of the Park’s greatest geyser came after, 
rather than before, that of Wade. Frankly 
the spouting of the mighty Giant seemed 
a bit tame after the forces we had just seen 
unleashed over behind the hotel. 

Wade, coming through to Norris with 
us this afternoon, got into more trouble. 
Unfortunately, too, it was under condi- 
tions which made it impracticable to 
relieve his feelings in a swear-fest. When 
we reached the top of the long winding 
hill that leads back to the main road by 
the Gibbon River, we stopped to get our 
wind and tighten our ski thongs for the 
downward plunge. At this point we 
discovered that the snow of the old road 
had been much broken and wallowed by 
some large animals. 

“Grizzlies,” pronounced Holt, 
examined the first of a long row of tracks 
that led off down the hill. ‘Do you see 
those claw marks? Nothing like a grizzly 
for nailing down his footprints. Doesn't 
seem to care if you do track him home.” 

The last words were almost lost as he 
disappeared, a gray streak, round the 
first bend. Carr and I hastened to follow, 
and Wade, awkwardly astride of his pole, 
brought up the rear. I rounded the turn 
at a sharp clip, cutting hard on the inside 
with my pole to keep the trail. Then, 
swinging into the straight stretch beyond, 
[ waved my pole on high in the approved 
manner of real ski cracks and gathered my 
breath for the downward plunge. And 
not until the air was beginning to whip 
my face and my speed was quite beyond 
control, did I see two great hairy beasts 
standing up to their shoulders in a hole 
in the middle of the trail. Holt was on 
them even as I looked. Holding his 
course until he all but reached the wallow, 
he swerved sharply to the right against 
the steeply sloping bank, passed the bears, 
and then eased back to the trail again. 
few seconds later he was a_ twinkling 
shadow, flitting down the long lane of 
spruces in the river bottom. 

The stolid brutes never moved from 
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their tracks. I made no endeavor to stop, 
but, adopting Holt’s tactics, managed to 
give a clumsy imitation of his superla- 
tively clever avoidance of the blockade. 
Venturing to glance back over my shoul- 
der as | regained the trail, I crossed the 
points of my skis and was thrown headlong 
on to the crust. Beyond filling my eyes 
with snow I was not hurt in the least. My 
ski thongs were not even broken. 

My momentary glance had _ revealed 
Wade, eves popping from his head and 
face purple with frantic effort, riding his 
pole and straining every muscle to come 
to a stop. But all in vain. While I still 
struggled to get up and under way again, 
there came a crash and a yell from above, 
followed by a scufHle and a gust of snorts 
and snarls. When I regained my feet a 
few seconds later nothing was visible on 
the trail but the ends of two long strips of 
hickory. Scrambling up the side of the 
cut and falling over each other in their 
haste, went two panic stricken grizzlies. 

Wade kicked out of his skis, crawled up 
from the hole, and was just about to 
spread his swear-mat and tell everything 
and everybody between high heaven and 
low hell what he thought of them for the 
trick they had played on him when, with 
a rumbling, quizzical growl, a huge hairy 
Jack-in-the-Box shot forth from a deep 
hole in the lower side of the road. Burrow- 
ing deep for succulent roots sweet with the 
first run of spring sap, the biggest grizzly 
of the lot had escaped the notice of both 
of us until he reared up on his haunches 
in an effort to learn what all the racket 
was about. A push with my pole quickly 
put me beyond reach of all possible com- 
plications. Poor Wade rolled and floun- 
dered for a hundred yards through the 
deep snow before stopping long enough to 
look back and observe that the third 
erizzly was beating him three-to-one in the 
opposite direction. So profound was his 
relief that he seemed to forget all about 
the swear-fest. My companions claim 
they never knew anything of the kind to 
happen before. 


Mammortu Hor Sprinas, April 25. 

The outside world of ordinary people 
has pushed in and taken possession of 
Fort Yellowstone in the fortnight since | 
left here, and the invasion of the rest of 
the Park will speedily follow. Two 
hundred laborers for road work and 
the first installment of the hotel help 
arrived last night, and today they are 
swarming over the formations, gaping 
into the depths of the springs, and setting 
nails and horseshoes to coat and crust in 
the mineral-charged water as it trickles 
down the terraces. More of the same 
kind are due today, and still more tomor- 
row. Then, worst of all, in another week 
will come the tourists. But Lob, the 
good god of the snows and all his works 
will be gone by then, thank heaven, and so 
shall I. Today there has come a letter 
from ‘Yankee Jim” stating that he has 
located a boat which he reckons will do for 
a start down the Yellowstone. 


Next month Mr. Freeman will relate how 
he met Yankee Jim, ran the rapids of 
Yankee Jim’s cafion in a tub that broke to 
pieces, and spent a week with Calamity 
Jane.—The Editors. 
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The definite name for definite quality 


The name EVERSHARP is on the pencil. It 
marks the product of he Wah] Company—the 
maker of the first and only mechanical pencil to 

be nationally accepted. Millions are in use. All 
who buy ['versharp today deliberately select it 
as the best that can be bought. No other pencil 
can be like I: versharp; the exclusive tip in which 
the lead cannot slip keeps Eversharp supreme in 
writing eficiency. Durable metals, fashioned E> 
with precision, make Eversharp everlasting. 


Op 
AP 
San, 


Buy your Eversharp by name. Look for the la fied 
name on the pencil. Many beautiful styles in  //*4’3 
, a i a 2 be / Qs/ 

gold, silver and enamel. Priced from 65c to $65. ~/ 


Eversharp is matched in efficiency and design by 
Wahl Pen, with the famous all-metal barrel that 
holds more ink. These pocket companions are 


Use only Eversharp 
Leads. They fit the 
erclusive tip a 

eurately, like am 
munition for a gun 
Seven grades from 
ettra soft to very 
hard ; alsoindelible 
isk the office man 
ager to supply you 
with Redtop Leads 
for your work 


sold everywhere. 


Made in U. S. A. by THE WAHL COMPANY, Cuicaco 
Canadian Factory, THE WAHL COMPANY, Ltp., Toronto 
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“* They got it all!” he managed to say, and sank into a chair 


And Now Their Cashier Carries a Colt 


ATURDAY A.M. Pay day! At eleven 

o'clock precisely, methodical John Morse, 
cashier for Keith & Company, took the 
small, black bag in which he carried his pay- 
roll and hurried over to the Merchants’ 
National Bank 

“One hundred and fifty tens, one hundred 
and fifty fives, one hundred twos and fifty 
ones this time, please.” 

“There you are, Jack,’’ said the teller as 
he placed the various piles of greenbacks 
under the wicket, ‘‘twenty-five hundred 
dollars.” 

John Morse dropped the package into the 
black bag as he had done on a hundred Sat- 
urday mornings before and left the bank. 

Five minutes later, breathless, speechless, 
pale and disheveled, he burst into Mr. 
Keith’ s office minus the bag. 

“They got it all!” he managed to say, and 
sank intoachair. ‘‘I did my best to save it, 
but they got it all!’”’ 





Organizing a Company? 
Save the usual incorporating expenses and taxes, 
and avoid een liability by forming your organi- 
zation on the regulation Common Law Plan under 
a pure Declaration of Trust. National Standard 
Forms (the work of recognized attorneys) furnish 
ts with which anyone in any 
state can organize and begin -_ business the same 
day. Pamphlet A-25 free. g Demaree, legal 
blank printer, 613 Walnut. Keneas City, Mo. 





“Only last night when I read about that | 


Everett robbery,” sai 
“I was thinking ‘it might happen to us.’ It 
might happen to anyone—once. 
take no chances again. 
to Stevens’ right now and get the best Colt 
Revolver they carry. Hereafter you and the 
payroll will come back together —safe.”’ 


d Mr. Keith, glumly, | 


But we'll | 
Here, John, run over | 


The newspapers are full of stories of pay- | 


roll robberies. It happens every day—every- 


where. Yet you need not fear. 


You can go | 


and come in safety protected bya trusty Colt. | 


A Colt Revolver may save your money 
and your life. A small investment for a 
great protection. 


Your dealer will gladly show you various | 


models of Colt’s Revolvers and Automatic 
Pistols. 

If you write to the Colt’s Patent Fire 
Arms Mfg. Co., Hartford, Connecticut, they 
will send you free ““The Romance of a Colt,”’ 


an interesting book sent free for the asking. | 


Moore Push-Pins 


Glass Heads -Steel Points 


Moore Push-less Hangers 
To hang up things 
Ask your dealer to show them 
Sold ¢ per 
Everywhere packet 
Moore Push- Pin Co. 
Wayne J 


























Your 
Casement 
Windows 
to be 
satisfactory 
must not slam 


“MONARCH 
Quilomaliic CASEMENT STAY 


holds window so se<urely that even 
in a storm it will not s m. Can be 
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Secret Valley 


(Continued from page 35) 


single-handed—and whipped them! It 
was on his lips to say what was in his 
heart, but he refrained. This was not 
the time to speak. 

The rear door of the room opened. 
Din Hock’s impassive face was poked 
into the opening. 

“Kirk come back,” 

Gil hastened to the window. The three 
men were approaching the house. With 
his weapon in hand, he took Sylvia’s arm 
and started toward the door. ‘The China- 
man, turning from a furtive look through 
the window, “shook his head, made a quick 
gesture and stepped to a narrow door in 
the partition wall. He drew the two into 
a closet, pushed aside some boxes, stooped 
and raised a little hinged door in the 
floor. The tip of a ladder showed in the 
well-like black opening from which rose 
the damp smell of earth and mustiness. 

‘Go bottom-side,” ordered the yeilow 
man. ‘Plenty soon!” 

He almost forced Sylvia down the lad- 
der, pushed Phillips after her, closed the 
trapdoor. They heard the boxes being 
slid back into place, heard the closet door 
shut. The next moment came the tread 
of the three white men. 

Muffted voices reached them; probably 
the men were expressing their feelings at 
finding their prisoner gone. Gil moved 
cautiously down the ladder to where 
the girl clung in the pitchy blackness. 
A whispered consultation, and they 
descended until they stood on the earth 
floor. 

Gil felt about. He found a rough up- 
right, another. ‘Timbers extended across 
the ceiling, as in a mine gallery. Realiz- 
ing that there was a stratum of earth 
between them and the floor of the cabin, 
he struck a match. 

They were in a small square roughly- 
supported chamber without furniture, 
not even a box to sit on. The air was 
dank and the whole atmosphere of the 
place spoke of long neglect. 

With his arm through hers, the two 
waited in the velvety darkness for the 
next move. They listened to feet stamp- 
ing about overhead, followed by silence. 
Then came the sound of scraping. A 
square of dim daylight framing the 
shadow of a round head appeared sud- 
denly on the dirt. floor at their feet. 

“Come top-side,” Din Hock’s guarded 
words reached them. They hurried up 
the ladder. 

When he had carefully replaced the 
boxes over the trap-door, Din Hock 
regarded the two young persons with 
bright eyes. 

“Plenty smart,” he remarked, and they 
were not sure whether he meant them or 
himself. “Go now,” he continued, after 
a glance through the window. “My 
come yoh house soon, talk plenty much.” 

His long brown finger pointed out the 
way for them to go, a way that led to the 
brushy lower part of the south slope, with 
the barn as a shield against being seen 
from the mine as they crossed the 
meadow. 

Gravely he shook hands with them, 
accepted their thanks silently. By noon 
they were back in the Randolph cabin. 


he announced. 
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XIX 

T the Pocket Valley cabin a_ half 

hour later Din Hock- was admitted 
by two tense young persons. Silently, 
still rankling from Gil’s excited scolding, 
Old Timer followed the Chinaman into 
the room and slipped into a chair, almost 
unnoticed by the others. 

Realizing that he could not keep the 
early history of the valley from Sylvia’s 
ears unless she left the country at once, | 
and finding her still determined to remain | 
until the mystery of her father’s trip to | 
California was explained, Gil had sought, | 
while waiting for Din Hock to appear, to 
prepare her for a possible unpleasant 
disclosure. Halting, stumbling over his 
words, he tried to soften the way for her. 

Kirk had intimated, he said, that they 
were investigating, seeking information 
about some stage robbers who had occu- 
pied Secret Valley long ago. Sylvia’s face 
grew white and set. Aching with sym- 
pathy, hurt to the core by her mental 
suffering, Gil paused. He knew she was 
piecing together the things that had hap- 
pened, events involving her dead father, 
and that a cold fear was striking at her 
heart. 

“T had to tell you, Sylvia,” Gil went on 
miserably. ‘There is something back of 
all this; I got hints of it from Kirk. He 
is a Pinkerton detective. What more he 
intends to do I don’t know. I hoped to 
keep it from you; when I first suspected 
what it was all about I tried to get you to 
go back home, anywhere, but—” 

“T appreciate it,” said Sylvia in a small 
voice. ‘But I do not fear the past. It— 
it does not look pleasant—now—but he— 
my father—could not be—what they 
think. I am going to find out the truth 
before I stop.” 

“Wait until Din Hock comes before 
we say anyt'ing more,” he advised. 
“‘He may know something that will prove 
we are right.” 

They lapsed into silence, a silence un- 
comfortable for both, one they were glad 
to have broken by a knock at the door. 

“Plenty talk now,” the old Chinaman 
greeted them. And plenty talk he did, 
speaking earnestly, rapidly, with a com- 
mand of idiomatic English that sounded 
incongruous, coming from lips that usu- 
ally spoke in monosyllables. Sylvia and 
Gil listened with complete absorption, 
without interruption as the aged yellow 
man related his story. He needed no 
prompting; a latent ability as a story 
teller seemed to come out as he progressed. 

He had been panning gold in Secret Val- 
ley, he told them, in those distant days 
when the three white men came there. 
They prospected the place, drifted into 
the hillside, built their cabin and barn, 
looking upon him as an inoffensive China- 
man who minded his own business, watch- 
ing him come and go with little interest. 

His search for color took him into other 
gulches, along far streams, but now and 
then he returned to Secret Valley to find 
these men still there. ‘They hailed him 
good-naturedly upon the occasions of 
these visits—for some reason, perhaps 
because of the way his name sounded to 
them, they called him Frog. 

Months passed. One day Din Hock 
was crossing the ridge after a long 
absence from the valley when one of the 
white men rode hurriedly up the north 
slope out of Secret and came upon the 
solitary wanderer. The rider was nervous; 
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kept looking back across the valley below. 
Din Hock looked too, saw a number of 
horsemen descending the opposite slope, 
keeping among the trees as their animals 
slithered down the steep cafion wall. 

The man from Secret Valley looked at 
the Chinaman for a moment. Then he 
wrote something on a piece of paper, 
handed it to Din Hock with some hurried 
words of instruction. Din Hock was to 
keep the paper, hide it, give it to no one 
unless he said two words—‘“‘silent part- 
ner’—in which case Din Hock would be 
given five thousand dollars. If he gave 
the paper to any one else, to a person who 
did not say those two words, he would 
get nothing. 

It was a great secret, the fleeing horse- 
man told him. They had found much 
sold, but other men wanted to get it, so 
they had hidden the treasure in Secret 
Valley and were going away for a while. 
Din Hock was not to give the paper to the 
Rockwell man, who had gone to live in 


Pocket Valley. He was no longer a 
friend. ‘he Jones man, the third partner, 


was the man to give it to. He was away 
now, but when he came back, after the 
other men from Ramp Camp had gone, 
he was to get the paper. And he would 
read it and then give Din Hock his re- 
ward. If the Jones man did not come, 
no other was to know about the paper 
unless he could say the magic words. In 
the meantime, Din Hock was not to talk 
to anybody about anything. The man 
made this very clear, and then rode off 
into the upper mountains. 

Din Hock lingered in the vicinity, 
keeping to himself, waiting for the return 
of the Jones man. But the Jones man 
never came back, and the years passed. 
From time to time the lonely Chinaman 
saw from his inconspicuous camps strange 
white men come through the valley, 
prospectors, trappers, hunters. But no- 
body stayed in the log cabin, and as the 
years went by fewer men visited the 
hidden spot. 

Then, when hope of seeing the Jones 
man and getting his reward grew dim, 
Din Hock delved in the earth of the little 
mountain pocket, seeking the store of 
gold he knew was hidden somewhere 
there. He intended, if he found it, to 
take from it the promised five thousand 
dollars and leave the rest. This he felt 
he could do honorably, and when the 
Jones man came, or any other man with 
the magic words, he would deliver the 
paper and explain that he already had 
his money. 

But he never found the treasure. And 
the years passed—ten, twenty—forty. 
Wah Shing, his friend and cousin, had 
been told. They talked long and long 
over the advisability of showing the paper 
to some one else—Pop Pickett, perhaps— 
who could tell them what the writing said. 
But always they came back to the vow 
Din Hock had made to the fleeing man. 
On the sacred bones of his ancestors he 
had sworn to give the paper to no man 
who could not say the required words; 
to speak to no person about it—no white 
person, Din Hock had interpreted that to 
mean. And with them such a vow was a 


thing to be kept, else Din Hock’s honor- 
able ancestors would surely suffer. 
Through the long years of waiting the 
paper had been entrusted to Wah Shing’s 
care. And then, at the end of forty and 
more years, 


came the gray-bearded 
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stranger and his daughter to Pocket 
Valley, and, a day later, the three younger 
men to Secret Valley. Hope flamed up 
anew in the breasts of the two old yellow 
men. The graybeard might be the Jones 
man. Or the three in the other valley 
might have been entrusted with the 
secret words. 

Din Hock, watching the latter three 
take possession of the Secret cabin, made 
it known that he could cook. He meant 
to be close at hand in case anything 
developed. He had been engaged by 


Kirk—but Kirk did not use the magic 
words. He and his companions spent 


their time watching the old man in the 
other valley. It was just by chance, and 
only a few days before, that the cook had 
found the trapdoor into the secret cellar. 

When the Randolph man sought Wah 
Shing asking for Din Hock, both the 
Chinamen knew that the end of the long 
vigil was at hand. At the Randolph 
cabin the graybeard had spoken the two 
words. Din Hock had opened the Buddha, 
given him the paper. And he had died 
without paying the money! 

Aih-yah, but it was an evil day for Wah 
Shing and Din Hock! He could not risk 
giving the paper to the daughter of the 
dead man because Kirk and his men were 
coming, were knocking at the door. 
They might take it away from her. 

Events moved swiftly after that. When 
he had carried Kirk’s dictated note to the 
girl, he knew of Gil’s dilemma—in fact 
had watched and listened at the kitchen 
door while Gil had been handcuffed and 
bound, feigning sleep when Kirk entered. 
Wah Shing’s note, taken from Gil’s pocket 
and shown to him by Kirk, stated that 
Wah Shing was in Pocket Valley. 

Din Hock had boldly placed the 
Buddha on Kirk’s mantel, sure that the 
paper would Le safer there than in his 
pocket. Kirk was a fool, but one never 
could tell what he might do—he might 
get suspicious and search his cook. So, 
since the day of Randolph’s death the 
money-paper had been on Kirk’s shelf, 
at hand in case it were needed, and per- 
fectly safe—until Gil came. 

Din Hock had seen Gil open the image, 
put another paper into it. Because he 
feared that Kirk too might somehow 
learn of the contents of the Buddha, Din 
Hock had slipped in when Gil went to 
the mine at Kirk’s order and removed the 
two papers, later to see the boy make 
away with the empty idol. 

And now, would the daughter of the 
dead man and her friend see that Din 
Hock and his cousin received their five 
thousand dollars? 


“WES, of course you shall have the 
reward,” said Sylvia promptly. Gil 
looked at her in amazement. Was it 
possible that she did not get the import of 
the old man’s words? Was she forgetting 
the accusation that her father had been 
one of the three partners? 
Again she addressed the Chinaman. 
“Din Hock, we are truly your friends. 
You shall surely have the reward if the 
gold is found—but we may not be able to 
read the message. It may be in secret 
writing. Give it to me—to us. We will 
protect you, see that you get the money. 
Kirk would not give you the reward, but 
would keep it himself.” 
Din Hock fumbled under his tunic, 
handed the girl two rolled bits of paper. 
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The yellowed slip she opened with nervous 
fingers. Gil bent over her shoulder 
eagerly. The forty-year-old message, 
scrawled hastily with a pencil, was still 
plainly readable: 

Jones—It’s come—go to the old meeting 
place—if I don’t show up in a month go 
read B. B.—I promised Frog $5,000 if he 
delivers this to you. Nort 


“He’s earned it,” murmured Sylvia 
with a deep sigh. She was thinking of 
faithful old Din Hock. Besides, a pleas- 
ant glow was suffusing her, replacing the 
cold fear she had felt. Her father had not 
been mentioned—proof that he was the 
innocent third man—Rockwell. Well, 
it didn’t much matter now. The gold 
did not concern her. 

Gil frowned. He had built up hopes 
while Din Hock talked. ‘To be able to go 
to the hiding place of the gold after read- 
ing the message—that would be the one 
thing with which to buy Kirk’s silence 
regarding the girl. Kirk wanted the 
gold, wanted the reward that must have 
been offered, more than anything else. 
The actual culprits were gone; there was 
no hope of making arrests. But to be 
disappointed meant that his ungovernable 
temper might cause him to spread the 
whole story before the public. Without 
doubt Sylvia’s father could be proved 
innocent, but there would still be the 
notoriety. ‘The message told nothing; it 
was as cryptic as if it had been written in 
code. Gil was thoroughly disappointed— 
he had built high hopes. 

Crouched by the table, keyed to a high 
nervous tension, the boy drank in every- 
thing that was said, licking his lips from 
time to time as the Chinaman’s thrilling 
tale unfolded, as the message was read. 
His hunger for mystery, as great as it was, 
had not expected such a bountiful feast 
as this. He tingled with ineffable joy 
at the prospects of having a part in solv- 
ing this better-than-fiction complication. 
The look of failure on Gil’s face, which 
ordinarily would have gotten his quick 
sympathy, now elated him. A _ royal 
opportunity for some telling detective 
work was here for the taking. 

Din Hock stood peering into the faces 
of Gil and Sylvia. For him, the crucial 
moment was at hand. Everything de- 
pended upon what that long treasured 
message told them. Sylvia’s sigh had 
been encouraging, but Gil’s frown struck 
dread to his heart., It was as he had some- 
times feared: the dead man alone could 
read it 

Sylvia spoke. “We do not understand 
the message, Din Hock. But we will try 
to understand it, and if we do, and the 
gold is found, you shall have your five 
thousand dollars. That is a promise.” 

Cruelly disappointed, with but a vague, 
indefinite promise to cling to, Din Hock 
formally shook their hands and departed. 

XX 

OR a long time after the door had 

closed behind the Chinaman, Sylvia 
and Gil sat in silence, each engrossed with 
thoughts of plans that refused to come 
out right. After a while they drifted into 
a desultory conversation that developed 
into a lively discussion, and for an hour 
they sought vainly to come at some solu- 
tion of the baffling mystery. They were 
deep in the sea of conjecture and sur- 
mises, with little prospect of finding their 
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way out, when Old Timer, whose absence 
they had scarcely noticed until now, burst 
into the room. ‘The boy’s eyes shone 
with excitement; his voice trembled with 
the burden of his thrilling news. 

“Gee, say!” he burst out, “it’s a real 
stage-robber house, all right! The old 
Chink maybe don’t know it, but I do!” 

“What in the world are you talking 
about?” Gil demanded. 

“That other house. I never’d seen a 
really trapdoor and I follered the Chink 
back and made him show me it. Them 
other fellers wasn’t there, so [ went down 
it! Gosh, that was the best investigation 
I ever made, Gil. Think of going through 
a secret trapdoor into a robber’s cellar!” 

Gil eyed the enthusiastic youngster in 
silence, and Sylvia hid a smile. Gil was 
thinking: we haven’t mentioned robbers 
in his hearing; what can he know? Aloud 
he said: 

*‘Robber’s cellar? Perhaps robbers did 
live in that house, but you mustn’t let 
your detective instinct run away with 
you, son. And you took chances of being 
caught by Kirk, and what then?” 

“Huh! I’m too slick for him! But | 
never thought I’d ever get to go right in 
Black Bart’s cellar—”’ 

“Take your time, young man,” Gil 
interrupted patiently. “Stick to facts. 
Bl ack Bart was never up here.” 

“But listen, Gil! He was! I read it, 
with his name on it!” 

“Read what?” Gil had straightened 
suddenly in his chair. ‘Tell me what 
you read.”” Sylvia came close. 

“Why, a kind of a poem like, all about 
taking a chance and laying down to sleep 
and if the box has money in it—” He 
paused and reluctantly took from his 
pocket a ragged scrap of paper. ‘You'll 
let me keep it, Gil?” he asked anxiously 
“For a souveneer? I| can have it, can’t 
}, Gilt” 

The man’s fingers shook a little as they 
straightened out the crumpled fragment, 
torn from a newspaper. It was incredibly 
old, badly discolored, but the type mat- 
ter, although faded to a brown, was still 
legible. In a low tense voice he read 
aloud, beginning where the paper had 
been torn away at the top: 

on a waybill of the Wells 
Fargo Express Co., he wrote and left at 
the scene of the robbery this verse: 


Here I lay me down to sleep 
To wait the coming morrow, 

Perhaps success, perhaps defeat 
And everlasting sorrow. 

Yet come what will I'll try it on, 
My fortunes can’t be worse, 
And if there’s money in that box 

Tis money in my purse. 
BLACK Bart, P. O. 8 

Bending close, he added: “Somebody 
has written a date at the bottom—July 
28, 1878. I wonder—could—say, Sylvia, 
do you know what—maybe I’m crazy, 
but this—this thing ties up with the mes- 
sage! Sure it does! ‘Black Bart,’ —oo 
read B. B.”? Don’t you see? It 

He whirled to Old Timer 

“Where did you find this?” 

“In the cellar.” 
“Where in the cellar?” 

“Why, sticking on one of the posts.’ 

Gil thrust out his hand. Silently, but 
glowing with a deep gratification, Old 
Timer put his hand into it, gave it a 
solemn shake. 
“That’s where the 


gold 


said Gil, 
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looking with a queer affectionate expres- 
sion into the lad’s upturned face. ‘A box 
r I miss my guess. Old Timer, 
paces done yourself proud 
‘Turning to Sylvia, he looked 
her nod of 


of gold, 
you ve 

today.” 
into her shining eyes, saw 
agreement. 

“And Kirk doesn’t know about that 
cellar,” he went on. ‘‘Nobody knows but 
Din Hock and us. It’s all coming out 
right! Din Hock will get the money 
promised him; if Kirk objects, and makes 
the objection stick by threatening pub- 
licity, I’ll pay him myself. He’s earned 
it. And one way or another I’ll see that 
Old Timer, the Peerless Boy Detective of 
the West, gets a share too!” 

The Peerless Detective could only 
swallow and look his almost suffocating 
pleasure. Mutely he held out his hand, 
palm upward. Mutely Gil placed in it 
the talismanic bit of paper. Gil still 
detected an air of repressed excitement in 
the boy’s face, and was not surprised 
when Old Timer drew him aside. 

“She never shot at you, 

“What do you mean?” 

“Well, she never did, 
found out.” 


“Who did, then?” 


that’s all. I 





” he whispered. | 
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“Te’s a secret—I can’t tell. But it | 
wasn’t her.” 
“T’ll be double-damned!” said Gil to 


himself; but he respected his young 
friend’s secret too much to question him. 
The matter of that shot had almost 
slipped his mind. And to think that little 
Old Timer had been all this time trying 
to “find out” about it. He could not 
guess what the boy knew or how he had 
learned it, nor would he try to. 
the boy a friendly pat on the shoulder, 
whispe aed Good work!” and watched 
with fond eyes as Old Timer walked 
casually out of the room. 

There was a troubled expression in 
Sylvia’s eyes when he joined her. 

“I’m right—tell me I’m right,” she 
faltered. ‘‘Father was ‘the Rockwell 
man,’ I’m sure of it.” 

“Of course,” Gil assured her. “If he 
was one of the three he was the one called 
Rockwell. No question about that. 

Jidn’t Nort write that he held a grudge 
against the ‘Pal’ of his note? 
didn’t your father receive the note? 
Nothing else to it. 
that for granted and get away from here? 
It will all come out, at best there will be a 
lot of publicity.” 


He gave | 


And | 


But why not just take | 


“T do take it for gr: inted, but I want to | 


proce it,” she insisted. “I won’t go away 
with that story undenied; I should never 
feel safe from it.” 

She was bravely trying to hide her true 
feelings, 
posure he detected signs of bewilderment, 


but back of her enforced com- | 


of a weakening of her splendid confidence. | 


\ creat tenderness toward her, a new and 
stronger desire to fight her battles against 
the world, surged over him, overwhelm- 
ing, uncontrollable. 
hers and a mad, 
him. For her eyes looked into his with 
an answering softness that he had not 
found there before. 
“Sylvia,” he breathed, 
you know 
you, that I am ready to protect you, and 
oh, sweetheart, you do love me—” 


“dearest girl, 


His hand closed over | 
joyous emotion shook | 


you must know that [ love | 


For her dark head was suddenly snug- | 
gled against his shoulder, and she clung | 


to him, sobbing softly. 
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“Don’t cry, dear,’» he whispered, his | 


arms close about her. 


and kissed her. 
she crept closer into his arms. 


“We'll be married—”’ 


he murmured. 


He stiffened, 


The pale face of Kirk confronted him. 


“HERE was cold determination 
Kirk’s beady eyes. 


gaze of Kirk. 


door, reinforcements, Gil concluded, 
case of need. 


“We have had enough of this funny 
Kirk snapped angrily. “‘T’ve 
come over here for a showdown. You 
have done everything you could to pre- 


9 
business, 


vent me from performing my duty. 


have decided to get results in another 


way.” 

Gil hesitated. 
in the man’s 
state his proposition? 
a decision. 

“Let them come in.” 
the telltale shadows. 
what he knows,” 
as Gil swung the door wide. 
men entered. 


“We'll not beat round the bush,” 
“T’m here to clear 
up a certain matter and with the right | 
help it may be done quickly and without | 
injury to certain ones concerned.” He | 
significantly at 
“Your opposition will only make | 
You refuse to codperate, and 
you even talk my cook into helping you. 
He’s a tight-lipped old rat, but I squeezed 


Kirk began at once. 


paused, then looked 
Phillips. ‘ 


it worse. 


it out of him.” 
“You did what?” demanded Sylvia. 


‘Made him tell me that he had untied | 


your friend here.” 
“He didn’t untie him, 
“because I did it myself. 


” 


ing me from your anger. 
that I do not fear you. 


us what you want.” 


“Your friend knows what I want. Ask 
him if lam unreasonable in my demands.” 

“T don’t have to ask anybody to know | 
Sylvia | 
“From the very first you 
have been anything but reasonable. You | 
have been underhanded, cruel, merciless. | 
You were the direct cause of my father’s | 
If all the representatives of the | 


that you are unreasonable,” 


flashed at him. 


death. 
law are like you, the law is to be pitied. 


Why don’t you come out in the open like | 


a man, instead of skulking like a coyote? 


Three of you, because you have authority, | 


attack an unarmed man and tie him. 


You flash weapons and bluster when you 

have the upper hand, but when something | 

slips and we get the better of you, you | 

come whining about with veiled threats | 

of some plan to ‘get results in another | 
> 


way. 


“Perhaps you plan to explain how my 
Your twisted 


father was a stage robber. 


Then with a finger 
beneath her chin he tipped back her head 
With a contented sigh 
“Tl take 


you home with me, you lovely creature,” 


snapped up his head. 
Sylvia turned. Again came the imperious 
knock. Gil’s eyes came slowly back to the 
girl’s. She nodded, and he opened the door. 


in 
He displayed no 
surprise at finding his late prisoner in the 
Randolph house. Gil’s eyes dropped—but 
not because of anything in the boring 
Two shadows fell across the 
threshold obliquely—not Kirk’s shadow, 
for his touched the wall of the cabin. The 
leader’s two deputies stood beside the 


Should he slam the door 
insolent face or allow him to 
Sylvia saved him 


She too had seen 
“We'll find out 
she added in a whisper 
The three 


she retorted, 
That fine old 
man lied to you, thinking he was protect- 
He doesn’t know 
And now, in plain 
words if you know how to use them, tell 
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| brain tells you that that is the way to 

| force a woman to her knees before you. 
But you are wrong this time! I know 
more about that than you think I do. If 
you have anything really important to 
say, Say it and say it quickly, for you and 
your bullies have contaminated this room 
long enough!” 

Her eyes blazed and her cheeks flamed 
as she lashed him with her words. A 
thrill of admiration for her splendid spirit 
leaped through Gil. 

Grunts of anger came from Sanderson 
and Walsh; their shoes scraped as they 
shifted their positions. Kirk’s face was 
dead white, but he had not moved a 
muscle during her castigation. His hard 
eyes never left her face. He seemed to be 
reconsidering his plans, for his lips worked 
as his eyes narrowed in concentration. 


IL knew that Sylvia had punctured 

his scheme—drawn histeeth. Perhaps 
she had spoken hastily, but he was far 
from condemning her for yielding to the 
impulse to voice what she thought. He 
marveled at the restraint of Kirk, know- 
ing the man’s temper. 

“Tf you will ask your friend,” said Kirk, 
holding his voice steady with an effort, 
“you will learn that I thought to save you 
the knowledge of what your father was. 
Can you call that cruel?” 

Gil said nothing, but he was picturing 
the scene in Secret Valley, with Kirk 
threatening to tell the girl— 

“You used it as a weapon to force Mr. 
Phillips to write a note to me,” Sylvia 
flashed at him. 

Kirk scowled. A little color appeared 
in his face. ‘You and Mr. Phillips tricked 
me with a false letter,”’ he cried angrily. 
“The writing didn’t match the address.” 

Gil held back a smile. The trick had 
worked long enough! 

“You'll never get anything by such 
tactics,” retorted Sylvia. ‘Of course we 
tricked you. We played the game you 
played. Is that the way detectives always 
work? Don’t you ever come out in the 
open!” 

“Yes—now!” snapped Kirk. “TI tried 
to save you publicity, but you force me 
to alter my plans. We are looking for 
gold that lies hidden somewhere in Secret 
Valley—gold your father helped steal—” 


“That will do, Kirk!’ Gil warned in a , 


tone that bristled with danger. 

“And you have the clue to its location— 
I’m certain of that,” Kirk went on, un- 
mindful of the interruption. “It is my 
duty to find that gold, and find it I will. 
If you do not see fit to help, the only 
thing I can do is to tell the whole story— 
and it won’t look nice spread over the 
front pages of the newspapers. I have 
listened to your opinion of me, and say 
nothing about that. But I must insist 
that you aid in the recovery of this 
treasure. If thatis a threat, then I'll have 
to use it. In other words, I will finish 
what I set out to do—one way or 
another.” 

“And if we help find this gold,” said 
Sylvia, “what then?” 

“T shall say nothing; you can go where 
you will and feel sure that your father’s 
connection with this affair will never 
be known.” 

“As to that,”’ remarked the girl, “I am 
not in the least worried. I have proof 
that my father was innocent. You have 
done nothing to convince me that you 


would keep your word, but I don’t care 
if you do or not!” 

“But, Sylvia, it surely would be better 
kept secret,” put in Gil. ‘We know he 
was innocent, but it is an ugly story to 
have going about.” : 

“T want to establish once for all,” she 
replied, “that threats such as this man 
has made will not influence me. I have 
nothing to fear.” 

Kirk studied her face, saw there her 
determination to oppose him, realized 
that he was using the wrong method. His 
tone changed. 

“J didn’t mention that there is a re- 
ward, did I? You can understand why 
I didn’t, surely. I was working for it 
myself, and naturally—you get what I 
mean. But—under the circumstances I 
shall be glad to do the right thing—pro- 
vided you are instrumental in locating 
the gold.” 

“How much is the reward?” the girl 
asked. 

“The express company offers ten per 
cent of the amount found, and—well, 
they estimate that there ought to be 
something like fifty thousand dollars in 
crude gold hidden. It might be more— 
but it 1s more likely less. Of course, you 
understand that we, being on the ground, 
have first—”’ 

“T shall make two conditions,” said 
Sylvia, disregarding the detective’s at- 
tempt to establish his right to the treas- 
ure; “the first you have already promised 
—protection of an innocent man’s name. 
The other is that Din Hock receive five 
thousand dollars in cash as soon as—”’ 

“What’sthat?” Kirk demanded sharply. 
“Does Din Hock know—” 

“Don’t excite yourself,” Sylvia inter- 
rupted calmly. ‘Fer years he carried the 
message relating to the gold, but he 
couldn’t read it. He was promised five 
thousand dollars, and we shall see that 
he gets it.” 

Kirk’s face was a study of conflicting 
emotions. To think that his cook— 
Sylvia and Gil could almost read the 
thoughts that raced through his brain. 
His expression repaid them for a number 
of things. But he got hold of himself 
quickly. 

“You drive a hard bargain,” he argued. 
“There may not be enough buried to 
bring the reward up to that amount, and 
where will we be then?” 

“That’s your lookout. Without our 
information you will not be able to find it 
at all. Five thousand dollars to Din 
Hock or we stop right here.” 

Kirk studied the floor. Sanderson 
whispered a few words, was waved aside. 
Gil felt grateful that his revolver was on 
the table within easy reach, for he had 
little faith in Kirk’s ability to hold his 
temper in check. It would not surprise 
him to see Kirk attempt holdup methods 
to secure the information he wanted. 
If he did—well, he would have some 
trouble on his hands. 

Gil was relieved when Kirk said at last: 

“Allright, I'll agree to that. I’m willing 
to gamble that we find more than fifty 
thousand. And now, if you will do your 
part—” 

Sylvia drew Gil aside. “Have I done 
right?” she whispered. 

“T think so. You handled him wonder- 
fully. But you haven’t asked him how 
much he knows about your father.” 

“T don’t have to; I bluffed him that I 
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- Aristocrat of Yachts 


proved herself true in 
every line and staunch in 
every timber when she 
successfully defended the 
America’s cup. 
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Paramount 
among Refrigerators ~ 


has also proved itself true—clear 


thru--and strong in every service 
feature, ably defending its right 


to quality leadership. 

Above all a home refrigerator, the 
HERRICK is also the first choice 
of the finest apartment hotels be- 
cause:—HERRICK scientific, dry 
air circulation keeps it clean and 
dry; HERRICK mineral woo! insu- 
lationkeeps it cold; removable drain- 
age system saves work 


HERRICK Outside Icing—when spec- 
ified— makes botherless icing in 
summer and iceless refrigeration in 
cool weather. 


(See eeatasasessasssssasaasaaaaasaas 


MEMO for FREE BOOKLET! 
‘‘Food Safety”’’ tells proper way to arrange 
food in any refrigerator and describes specific 
advantages of the HERRICK. Send now or 
clip Shis memo as reminder to write soon. 
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For lips so sweet 
the gift so mete! 


—the gift is the sign-song of the 
heart. Words may falter, but the 
well chosen gift never! Refined, 
supreme, your highest choice, 
“Orioles” cannot fail you. 
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and he backed down. Either he 


knew, 


have let me dictate the terms. 


reward. 
“Entirely. 


interests.” 

“That is the only way I am interested 
in the gold itself. 
part of the reward. But I am beginning 
to wonder if we should tell him about the 
cellar—if we can trust him to keep his 
promises. For some reason I don’t want 
to tell him, now that it is decided.” 

“Why do it today?’ Gil suggested. 
“Tell him that we will give him a definite 
answer by, say tomorrow noon. It won’t 
hurt him to do a little waiting—be good 
for him.” 

“That’s good advice. 
over and decide.” 

“And we can decide 
more important.” 

“What?” she asked. 

“The date for our wedding.” 

“Silly!” 

She crossed to the table, beyond which 
the three Secret Valley men stood. They 
had not been asked to sit down. 

“We'll do this,” she said: “tomorrow 
by twelve o’clock noon we will give you 
our decision. We will come to your house 
by that time and take you to the place— 
provided we tell you at all.” 

“Why wait?” ’ Kirk demanded, plainly 
surprised. “I’ve agreed to your terms, 
haven’t I? Are you afraid I won’t keep 
my word?” 

“Thi it doesn’t worry us,” Sylvia said 
evenly; “we'll see that the bargain is kept. 
We are going to talk it over tonight.” 

She went over to the door, opened i it. 

Kirk’s face flushed. ‘‘‘Here’s your hat, 
what’s your hurry?” he sneered. “In the 
meantime, what is to keep you from 
going after the stuff yourself—double- 
crossing me!” 

“You needn’t worry,” said Sylvia a 
trifle haughtily; “we shall do nothing of 
the kind. If it will help your night’s rest 
any, I’ll say now that we will neither go 
after the gold nor tell anybody about it. 
Besides, your cabin commands a view of 
the hiding place.”’ 

Mollified somewhat, convinced that 
there was nothing he could do to hasten 
matters, Kirk departed, followed by his 
two silent companions. 

“T’ll say this,” Gil told her with a smile 
as the door closed behind them, “ you'd 
make a good business woman.’ 

“I am one,” she replied. “I have 
handled shipments and accounts for my 
father more than once.” 

“T might have known it. You had the 
best of our slick friend all the way. There 
was no chance—or need—for me to say a 
word. And now, what do you say we go 
to town right away and find out what old 
Pop Pickett knows? I’ve never asked 
him about the old days in these valleys; 
I’ll bet he can tell us all about it, with 
names and dates and amounts. [’ll 
saddle the horses. It is only one-thirty; 
we can get back before dark. Wonder 
what has become of Old Timer again? 
[’ll bet that kid is off on some new sleuth- 
ing expedition this very minute; but I 
guess he can take care of himself. We 
owe him a good deal so far for his prying 


We can talk it 


something else, 


2 


doesn’t know much about it or he knows 
my father was innocent, or he would not 
And by 
defying him I got him to tell about the 
Do you approve of the terms?” 
The gold should be found, 
and you have taken care of Din Hock’s 


I wouldn’t accept any 





into things, the young gumshoe. [’ll 














“TIT make 
no secret of 


INECTO ) 


the fact 
unten that Inecto 
Rapid has 
alate me look 20 years 
younger,’’ 
said Mrs. Brown: “I had wonderful hair 
when I was married, but time and worry 
took its toll; then I secretly tried dye after 
dye until my hair almost died. I was 
ashamed of it.” “But,” interrupted a 
friend, ‘‘your hair is beautiful now, Mrs. 
Brown.” 
“Inecto Rapid deserves the credit,” she 
replied. 


Inecto Rapid was brought to this country 
at first by tourists returning from Europe 
where 97% of the best hairdressers use it 
exclusively; now, the shops in this 
country have adopted it. 

It is an ethical preparation different from 
so-called dyes or restoratives. It is the dis- 
covery of Dr. Emile Pasteur Institute, 
Paris. Inecto Rapid banishes gray hair in 
15 minutes, and brings back the youthful 
lustre of the hair in any desired shade. It 
is praised openly by women the world 
around, who speak of it as frankly as of 
powder or cold cream. Inecto Rapid does 
not merely coat the hair but operates by 
repigmentation. Hair which is “Inectoed” 
may be waved or washed without further 
thought as the effects are permanent. 


best 


Inecto Rapid is sold under these specific 
guarantees: 
1—To produce a color that cannot be 
distinguished from the natural color 
under the closest scrutiny. 
2—Not to cause dark streaks following 
successive applications. 
3—To maintain a uniform shade over a 
period of years. 
4—To be harmless to hair or growth. 
5—Not to make the texture of the hair 
coarse or brittle and not to cause 
breakage. 

—Never to cause too dark a color 
through inability to stop the process 
at the exact shade desired. 

7—To color any head any color in fifteen 
minutes. 
8—To be unaffected by permanent wav- 
ing, salt water, sunlight, rain, sham- 
pooing, perspiration, Russian or 
Turkish baths. 
9—Not to soil linens or hat linings. 
10—To produce delicate ash shades here- 
tofore impossible. 


SEND NO MONEY 
Just fill out coupon and mail today. We will 
send you full details of Inecto Rapid and our 
“Beauty Analysis Chart’’ to enable you te 
find the most harmonious shade for your hair. 


INECTO, Inc. 


Laboratories and Demonstration Salon 


33-35 West 46th Street, New York 


Branch Office 
The Johnson Company 
520-A Consolidated Realty Bidg. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 








Inecto, Inc. Laboratories, 
33-35 West 46th Street, New York City. 
Gentlemen: 

Please send me at once your beauty analysis 
chart (Form X) and full details of Inecto Rapid: 
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GANI-FLUSH does just one 
thing—cleans closet bowls. 
And it cleans without scrubbing, 
without scouring, without dipping 
out the water—and without the 
use of other makeshift and un- 
certain methods. 


Just sprinkle Sani-Flush in the 
bowl, follow the directions on the 
can, and flush. Sani-Flush cleans 
thoroughly, even down in the hid- 
den trap where you never could 
really clean in any other way. 


Always keep Sani-Flush handy 


in your bathroom. 


THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO. 
CANTON, OHIO 


Canadian Agents 
Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd., Toronto 


Sani-Flush is sold at grocery, drug, 
hardware, plumbing and _ house-fur- 
nishing stores. If you cannot buy it 
locally at once, send 25c in coin or 
stamps for a full sized can, postpaid. 
(Canadian price, 35c; foreign price, 


50c.) 
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leave a note that we have gone for a ride 
and will be back in time for dinner. 
He’d rather have a note than have Wah 
Shing deliver the message—confidential 
stuff, you know; professional. And now, 
if some nice girl would give me half a 
chance I’d finish up some very important 
matters that were interrupted— 
XXI 

OP PICKETT was in his accustomed 

place when, two hours later, Sylvia 
Randolph and Gil Phillips dismounted 
at the sagging hitching rail before the 
Miner’s Rest Hotel. He welcomed them 
with a bow that was as deep as his aged 
back would permit, and invited them to 
sit down. They chose places at the edge 
of the veranda, their backs against none 
too stable posts. 

“T wish you’d tell us about those two 

valleys up there, Mr. Pickett,” Gil began. 
“We’re interested in their history, and | 
should say that no man alive knows it as 
well as you do.’ 

The oldest white man in Ramp Camp 
expanded a little at the compliment. He 
fixed his gaze on the long dump of the 
Horse Shoe mine above the winding 
street, ruffed his ancient beard and 
cleared his throat. 

“Well, I’ve lived in Ramp Camp most 
of my life, and I do know something about 
her and the country hereabouts. I was 
going to tell you about them valleys that 
day you asked who lived up there, but 
you remember how I got kind of switched 
oO 

“In the old days, when there was plenty 
of gold in these hills, a right smart num- 
ber of men poked round in them valleys 
looking for color. I don’t guess none of 
‘em found much worth bragging about, 
and they moseyed on to other places. 
John Rockwell stayed the me st of any.” 

“Who is John Rockwell?’ Gil asked in 
a low tone. 

“He aint any more,” said Pop Pickett. 

“He up and left the country long ago. 
Le’s see, it’s somewheres round forty two, 
three years ago when he come here. Him 
and two others sunk a prospect hole and 
settled down to working a drift mine— 
that one you'll see in Secret Valley now, 
abandoned. Later on it got to be known 
as the Three Partners mine. 

“Well sir, they was in there a couple 
o’ years, and J sold ’em grub and supplies 

I run the old Golden Rule then. I 
knew Rockwell better’n the others. He 
used to do the buying, the others didn’t 
come to town much. They struck some 
color, enough to encourage them, I guess, 
and they built a loghouse and a barn and 
bought some riding animals. 

“They worked their claim pretty steady 
and it was quite some time before the 
talk got about that mebbe they was get- 
ting ‘their gold from some other place 
than out of the ground. Finally some- 
body sort of connected them with a stage 
robbery over on the Monkey Tail road. 
It was only talk, you understand; round 
here we was used to minding our own 
business and letting the other feller mind 
his—so long as he didn’t step on our toes. 

“One day the sheriff went over into 
Secret to have a look. Smoke was coming 
from the chimney and Rockwell was 
working in the garden he’d planted. He 
told the sheriff his partners was after a 
buck back in the hills. A few days later 
word come that another stage had been 


stopped, down Sandy Gap way. ‘Two 
men did it, and they got away with more 
than forty thousand dollars in raw gold. 

“Well sir, most everybody in Ramp 
Camp figured the Secret Valley men was 
responsible. But there wasn’t any proof. 
The sheriff took another sashay into the 
valley and come back none the wiser. 
He kept an eye on ’em for a while, and 
the express company sent a man to look- 
see, but nobody could pin anything on 
the three men. 

“Of course within a few hours of the 
time them last two holdups was pulled 
off the sheriff seen Rockwell at the cabin, 
but the others was away. A lot of words 
passed, but nothing was done, and right 
after that Rockwell busted up with the 
others and went over into Pocket Valley 
and put him up a log cabin. The one 
you're living in now, Miss. 

“The other two stayed i in Secret, and 
mebbe two months after that another 
stage was stopped—this time our own 
Ramp Camp stage. They got more’n 
thirty thousand in gold off that job. 
You see, there was plenty of the stuff 
moving from the mines in them days. 

“Well sir, this time, Ramp Camp being 
hit, there was talk of using a rope. The 
sheriff took a posse into Secret, hot-foot. 
But they didn’ t find anything. The place 
was sort o’ mussed up, like the men had 
lit out ina hurry. The horses was gone. 
The posse scoured the ridges, but they 
never caught anybody. 

“The sheriff and a couple o’ men went 
across into Pocket and found John Rock- 
well cooking his dinner. Rockwell told 
*em he had broken with the other men two 
months before because he didn’t like 
what was bejng said about them. He 
swore he didn’t know if the others had 
ever held up anybody, that they said they 
didn’t, and that while he didn’t think 
they did, there had been a quarrel and 
he he id cut loose. 

“The sheriff believed him and let him 
alone, warning everybody to keep their 
hands off. So Rockwell went on living in 
his cabin, washing the creek for color 
enough to keep him going. The other two 
never turned up again, and as far as | 
know, nothing was ever heard about ’em. 
Some folks said there might be some of the 
gold hid out up in that valley, but there 
wasn’t much chance of that. If them 
two was stage robbers they took the stuff 
with ’em. 

“For a while about all some Ramp 
Camp people talked about was Rockwell 
the robber. But they didn’t say it right 
out so he could hear it; no sir-ee! There 
are some men folks are slow to accuse. 
He was that kind. He knew what they 
was saying and thinking, though. | 
figure he made up his mind to live down 
the stories about him, and I guess more’n 
half of Ramp Camp was sure he was 
honest. I know I was. 

“But the hostile feelings of the ones 
that wasn’t so sure must have got under 
his skin, for he finally packed up and went 
away, and nobody ever heard what be- 
come of him. So there, my young friends, 
you know about as much as I do about 
the history of them valleys.” 

“It makes an interesting story,” Gil 
said. But there was one question to be 
asked. 

“What were the names of the other 
two men?” 

“T aint sure that I ever heard the name 
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of one of ’em,” answered Pop thought- 
fully, “but the other was named Norton.” 

The girl and Gil exchanged glances of 
satisfaction. Pop’s version of the affair 
added another clincher to their belief that 
John Rockwell and Mark Randolph had 
been the same man. They thanked the 
old hotel keeper and strolled on to the 
store. Sylvia was in a happy mood; 
everything was coming out right.. They 
stood talking and laughing in front of the 
store, casually watching a cloud of dust 
that moved toward them far down the 
road. At last a motor car emerged from 
the low screen of brush that hedged in the 
road and rolled up to the store. 

It was a luxurious big touring car, low 
hung and powerful. At the wheel was a 
muscular man of about forty, with a 
prominent nose and a small dark mus- 
tache. His companion was white haired, 
with a closely trimmed vandyke beard, 
and wore huge goggles. A cane was 
between his thin knees; the hands that 
clasped it were scrawny, feeble looking. 
Piled in the tonneau were several pieces 
of luggage, plastered with steamship and 
foreign hotel labels. 

Ben Downs, the storekeeper, came 
promptly to the car’s side. “What can 
I do for you, gents?” 

‘This is Rampage, isn’t it?” asked the 
driver. The older man was peering about 
as if he found it difficult to distinguish 
even nearby objects. 

“Tt sure 1s,”” answered Ben. 

“Thought so. My friend wasn’t sure. 
Sort of a pilgrimage he’s making, you 
might say. I’ve driven him ’way up here 
just so he could have a look at Pocket 
Valley.” 

Sylvia and Gil, but a few feet away, 
flashed each other a swift look. 

“Pocket Valley?” Ben Downs was 
politely incredulous. ‘You can’t go there 
in a machine; it’s hard enough to go by 
horse.” 

The old man spoke up in a thin voice. 
“T know that well enough. If nobody’s 
put a road in there it’s a hard place to 
get to. But we can make it, my friend, 
we can make it.” He squinted near- 
sightedly at the storekeeper and nodded 
his head rapidly. 

“He has been here before,” explained 
the younger man. “A long time ago he 
used to mine in this country. He took a 
notion lately to see that valley again.” 

The speaker bent over the car door and 
lowered his voice. Ben Downs craned 
his neck; and without moving, Gil and 
Sylvia, a strange tumult stirring in their 
breasts, listened intently. The old man 
sat with his chin on his che st, inert. 

“He is losing his sight,” the driver 
confided. “Been to all the big specialists 
all over the world, but they can’t help 
him. For the last year or so I’ve been 
taking him to a hundred places he wanted 
to see before—before it was too late. In 
a month or so, they say, he will be blind. 
He insisted on having a last look at this 
country he used to know.” 

‘Now aint that too bad,” said Ben 
Downs sympathetically. ‘Do you reckon 
he can ride a horse up over the grade and 
down that steep trail?” 


“Oh, he can ride all right,” laughed the | 


3) 


driver. “Can’t you, Rockwell? 

The old man’s cackling agreement was 
all Phillips and the girl heard, for in 
accord they turned away, stumbled 
toward their horses. Heart-sick, Gil 
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Before you Build get a copy of my 64-page, up-to-date 
book of bungalows showing nearly 100 floor plans, together 
with exteriors of from 3 to 11 rooms in the various types 
such as Colonial, Swiss, Italian, Spanish, English, etc., 
selected from the thousands of beautiful bungalows of 
California. Price $2.00 postpaid anywhere. No stamps 
please. 

_I furnish architect's working drawings and specifica- 
tions at reasonable prices and adapt same to any climate. 
355 Kensington Place 
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Dress Right 


this Vacation 


Clothing receives the hardest | 
kind of wear in canoeing and | 
other summer sports. Yet, we [ 
desire to be presentable to our | 
friends whenever or wherever 
they find us. H 
| 
} 
| 
| 





Because Duxbak and Kamp-it are 
designed for hard usage and 
retain their trim, stylish appear- 
ance, they are popular with 
all types of outdoor men and | 
q women. They are ideal clothes | 
for the vacationist. 


2 From the many garments, beauti- 4 
fully illustrated in our free 1922 
Style Book, you can easily select 
garments that meet your indivi- 
dual needs. Ask your Dealer 
for a copy today, or write us. 


UTICA-DUXBAK CORP. 
17 Hickory St. Utica, N. Y. 


Western Representative: 


Verne Powley,2527— 32 Ave So Seat le,Wash. 
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An aad! Way tc to 
Remove Dandruff 


If you want plenty of thick, beautiful 
glossy, silky hair, do by all means get rid | 
of dandruff, for it will starve your hair and | 
ruin it if you don’t. 

The best way to get rid of dandruff is to | 
dissolve it. To do this, just apply a little 
Liquid Arvon at night before retiring; use 
enough to moisten the scalp, and rub it in | 
gently with the finger tips. 

By morning, most, if not all, of your 
dandruff will be gone, and three or four 
more applications s ould completely remove 
every sign and trace of it. 

You will find, too, that all itching of the | 
scalp will stop and your hair will look and | 
feel a hundred times better. You can get | 
Liquid Arvon at any drug store. A four- | 
ounce bottle is usually all that is needed. 


The R. L. Watkins Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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flashed a side glance into Sylvia’s face. 
lhe girl was biting her lips, her round 
cheeks were ashen, her big eyes, staring 
unseeingly ahead of her unsteady feet, 
were filled with misery. 

Rockwell! 
I ONCLUDED) 


What Destroys 
the Highways? 


Continued from page 11) 


construction of the county highways radi- 
ating from Phoenix. This section consisted 
of a six-inch concrete slab thickened to 
nine inches at either edge. Some of the 
sections were reinforced in different ways 
with various kinds and quantities of steel 
rods, and it was planned to move over 
them sufficient traffe to demolish most of 
the sections, making careful obse *rvations 
meanwhile of the pavement’s behavior 
under trafh¢ 

For these observations the engineers 
built several tunnels underneath the pave- 
ment from one edge to the other, leaving 
three feet of soil between the bottom of 
the concrete and the roof of the tunnel. 
Into the concrete they set steel plates fas- 
tened to rods which extended through the 
soil into the tunnels. The lower, free ends 
of the rods were connected with apparatus 
to measure thei up-and-down move- 
ments and to record these motions on a 
traveling roll of paper. “Tapered hard- 
wood boards an inch thick were placed 
over the tunnels to create impacts and the 
test began 

Once more the engineers disregarded 
pneumatic-tired individual cars. For the 
test they used heavy solid-tired motor 
trucks loaded with pig iron, army trucks 
supplied by the Bureau of Public Roads, 
twenty-five or thirty of them that rolled 
round the oval track in two lines every 
day for eight hours, day after day and 
week after week while the engineers 
watched the pavement and studied the 
motions of the rods in the tunnels as the 
trucks banged along overhead. 

They observed several most surprising 
phenomena. 

When you walk over a concrete pave- 
ment or pass a concrete wall tomorrow 
morning, feel it, bite it, butt it. I guar- 
antee you'll come to the conclusion that 
the stuff is the most rigid, unyielding, im- 
movable of all substances, Woodrow Wil- 
son and the Anti-Saloon League excepted. 
Your conclusion will be all wrong. When 
the engineers studied that concrete pave- 
ment, they found that it was in constant 
motion even when no traffic at all was 
moving over it. The heat of the sun was 
sufficient to start it off. In the early 
morning as the sun began to heat the top 
and expand it, the 5 began to go 
down, straightening out again when the 
slab was heated through uniformly. And 
as soon as the sun was gone, the top be- 
gan to cool off and contract, causing the 
edges to rise. Also the engineers noted 
other movements, among them a creeping 
motion like that of an angleworm. So 

varied and extensive were the movements 
that a timid engineer suggested chaining 
and staking the pavement in the evening 
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Two grips are 
better than one 


The E. Z. 2-Grip Garter is so far ahead of any 
other, in real comfort and convenience, that 
the joy o. wearing it can’t be described. 

Buy it and try it today. It’s a treat for your 
feet. E Z. Garters are 35c¢ to $1. everywhere 
in single grip (regular or adjustable) and the 
EZ. 2-Grip. Made solely by Thos. P. Taylor 
Co., Bridgeport, Conn PACIFIC COAST Distributors, 
Budd & Votaw 50 Sansome St., San Francisco. 
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fe) ABY is safe and happy 

B* ina Rock-A-Bye Swing 
No. 34. It cannot twist 
around, and baby cannot 
fall out. White swing and 
stand re-inforced with 
steel. Place it anywhere 
and baby is satisfied. At 
dealers or by express. Send 
for Nursery Specialties Catalog. 


Perfection Mfg. Co. 
2703 NW. Leffingwell, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


a thse EYE WATER 


strengthens weak, ae eee. eyes, hagas yap pg is an ideal eye 
wash. Good since 1795. Keep your eyes well and they 
will help keep you. 
Cc At All Druggists or Sent by 
Mail Upon Receipt of Price 
Write for our booklet. It is FREE. 
THOMPSON SONS & CO~7 
148 River St.. Troy, N. Y. 


RADIO and SUNSET 
CLUB 


By arrangement with the publishers 
‘of RADIO, America’s most popular 
monthly magazine for wireless ‘‘fans”’ 


RADIO and SUNSET 
$6.00 Newsstand Value for Only $3.25 
YOU SAVE $2.75 


Send Your Order Today to 


SUNSET MAGAZINE 


SUBSCRIPTION BUREAU 
460 Fourth Street San Francisco, Calif. 


Birth Control 


‘ The BOOK You have Always Wanted, 























CLEARLY and PLAINLY WRITTEN 


$ Or 
2 Sent 
Cash, money C.0.D 
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By a Distinguished American Physician 
Contains several striking tllu trations 
Send for it today When —_ is cxauate you cannot 
get a copy at any pric 
Dept. 123 HUMAN WELFARE SOCIETY 
257 West 7Ist St. New York 
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Come to Hawaii 


—the year round mid- Pacific play- 
ground, and experience a surf-ride on 
the Beach at Waikiki! Revel in the 
scenic charm of this semi-tropical won- 
derland! View with perfect safety the 
spouting volcano of Kilauea and the 
seething lake of molten lava! Taste the 
rare and delicious native fruits, direct 
from their source! All these, and more, 
are yours to enjoy in Hawaii. 

A pleasurable adventure in itself is 
the health giving sea voyage from San 
Francisco to Hawaii aboard the big 
comfortable Matson liners. Our beauti- 
fully illustrated folder, “‘Hawaii— The 
Tourist’s Paradise,” is worthwhile 
reading. And if you say so, we'll gladly 
send along, at your request, complete de- 
tails covering the Islands, the steamers 

and the super-service enjoyed by 

Matson Line travelers. 
YV 


Matson Navigation 
Company 


118 MARKET STREET + SAN FRANCISCO | 

























PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 


Removes Dandruff—Stops Hair Fa Ming 
Restores Color and : 
Beauty to Gray and Faded Hair 
6ve, and $1.00 at druggists. 
fF 4 Hiscox Chem. Works, Patchogue, N. Y. 













Gervaise Graham 


Hair Color 


A clear, clean, harmless liquid brushed 
through the hair quickly restores the 
original color and natural beauty to 


Gray Hair 
At all druggists or by mail, price $1.50. 
Sample and advice sent upon request. 


Gervaise Graham, 27 W. Illinois, Chicago 
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to prevent it from crawling away during 
the night. 

But the most pronounced movements 
of the concrete were those caused by the 
impact of the motor trucks as they passed 
over the obstacles. Each time a truck 
wheel struck one of the obstacles, the 
pavement was pushed out violently a 
fraction of an inch, to rebound into its 
original position at once. The engineers 
figured that the portion of the pavement 
under which the measurements were taken 
in the course of a 74-hour run of the 
trucks moved down under their impact 
a total distance of twelve and a half feet! 

Over the sections of concrete pavement 
varying from five to nine inches in thick- 
ness, costing from $24,000 to $42,000 
per mile for the pavement alone, they 
moved more than 3,500,000 tons in three 
months, estimating roughly that this 


| amount was the equivalent of ten years’ 


ordinary trafic. And they moved the 
loads in solid-tired trucks only. Pneu- 
matic-tired vehicles were considered in- 
effective in the production of damaged 
pavements. 


Results of the Test 


Long before the end of the three 
months’ run the five-inch section built 
according to the standard design and 
specifications used by the California State 
Highway Commission for its roads, was 
pounded to pieces. A heavy truck ac- 


| tually was mired in the mud below the 
| destroyed pavement and had to be pulled 
| out. 


Another six-inch experimental sec- 
tion suggested by the commission suf- 
fered the same fate. In fact, even the 
thickest, best reinforced and most expen- 
sive sections began to give way after the 
equivalent of ten years’ truck traffic. The 
six-inch section with the nine-inch edges, 
having the greatest strength at the point 
of greatest strain, seemed to survive the 
pounding without damage, but a few days 
after the conclusion of the run in January 
an extensive longitudinal crack became 
visible and was followed by numerous 
cracks along the edges. Apparently the 
daily movement of the concrete under the 
influence of changing temperatures was 
sufficient to bring out the cracks along the 
lines of weaknesses and faults originating 


during the whirligig of the trucks. 
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Part of the rapid deterioration of this 
experimental pavement was undoubtedly 
due to the fact that it was built on adobe, 
the soil that has given road_ builders 


| throughout the West endless trouble. If 
| you want to see with your own eyes the 


whys and wherefores of adobe road 
troubles, take an ordinary match box and 
fill it flush with wet clay. Thereafter 
place the box on a hot radiator. Within 
a day or two the moisture will be driven 
off and that chunk of adobe, filling the 
entire box when wet, will have contracted 
until one quarter of the box is empty. 

That very same process goes on under- 
neath pavements resting on adobe. Dur- 
ing the rainy months the adobe absorbs 
large quantities of water and expands. 
When the rainless season comes, the soil 
begins to dry out and contract from the 
edge of the pavement toward the center, 
diminishing the pavement’s support at the 
very place where the greatest stresses 
come during the peak of the freight move- 
ment in summer. 

Both the impact tests of the Bureau of 
Public Roads and the experiment of the 














What an Old 
Sea Captain says 


about Liquid Granite 


cléan, 
tight, and tia r the deck 
must be You can rattle 
your tackle on that. And if 
a bit of sea slaps over the 
ail, mop it up, and no 
harm done.” 
Liquid Granite makes 
a flcor clean, water- 


proof, durable, resist- 
ing the buffeting of 
use, standing up under 
occasional hard 
knocks and persistent 
daily wear. 


Developed through 
years of experimenta- 
tion in search of a floor 
finish at once beauti- 
ful, easy to apply, and 
simple to care for, 
Liquid Granite gives 
a smooth velvety sur- 
face that brings out 
the natural grain of 
the wood and retains 
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Beacon Lights of Business 


LONG perilous coasts, lighthouses throw their 
dl \ guiding rays far into the night to warn the mariners 


and help them safely past the shoals. 


Business, too, has its beacons. They are the adver- 
tisements, which throw a powerful light to guide you 
in your buying. They show you what to buy, where to 
buy and when to buy. 


Spend a few minutes running through the advertise- 
ments in this publication. Then buy the products 
that have proved up in the light of advertising. 

Manufacturers who advertise deliberately focus thou- 
sands of eyes on their products. Their wares must be 
good, their values honest and their prices right or they 


could not advertise successfully. 


In the advertisements you see products that have 
made good under the critical inspection of buyers. 
These products are full value products. They return 


you dollar for dollar. Buy them. 


Let the beacon of advertising guide you as it is guiding 


so many astute buyers. 
I 


Then you can know that every cent you spend buys its 


full quota of value. 


























Fun on the Water 


tom real sport than any other outdoor 





easure. Keep posted. Subscribe to Pacific 
even Boat ($2.00 per year) and learn how to 
build, operate and navigate boats. Buy a | 
boat. Join your local yacht club. | 


25c all newstands, or send for sample copy 


MOTOR BOAT 


The Pacific Coast Yachting Magazine 


Easiest ofall saxophones to play. 
Has improvements possessed by 
no other make, Beautiful tone, 
. pe tfect scale, 





Made by world’s largest man- 
ufacturers. Usedand endorsed 

y most famous soloists and 
orchestras. Youcan learn to play 
a tune in an hour! 


Write now for FREE BOOK and 
details of Free Trial, Easy Pay- 





71 Columbia St. [st.1908 Seattle, Wash. 
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Honors at 
World's 
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670 Conn Bldg. 
Elkhart, Indiana 
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| Columbia Steel Company have supplied 


ample evidence that the heavy, solid-tired 
truck which constitutes less than ten per 
cent of the total number of motor vehicles 
is responsible for the bulk of the traffic 
damage inflicted on the new, very expen- 
sive highways. ‘These tests indicate that 

the best of the pavements now being built 
will carry the existing traffic of this kind 
for not more than twenty years, and for a 
much shorter period if such trafic con- 
tinues to increase in total volume and in 
the weight of loads carried. 

Weighing these circumstances, isn’t it 
time to consider new ways and means of 
financing highway construction, of stimu- 
lating the proper use of the new roads by 
all classes of traffic and of regulating this 
traffic to the end that the cost of the high- 
ways shall not become a burden of un- 
bearable proportions? 

Isn’t it time, we repeat, to look the 
situation squarely in the eye and get 
action? 


Another article by Mr. Willard on the 
complex highway problem will appear in the 
August issue.—The Editors. 


Readers, Gentle and 
Otherwise 


Are “Real” Western Girls Ugly? 
Big Trails, Wyoming. 

Will you please tell me if Casco Bill is 
in jail yet, and when he will be back 
again in SUNSET! 

But say listen! Mr. Editor, won’t you 
give us a story about a real Western girl 
who can ride and shoot and be a good pal 
and even smoke if she wants to. Let her 
be a big awkward, kind of ugly girl. And 
have her, when the big test comes, have 
her superior over the sweet little doll- 
baby vamp. I am tired of beautiful 
golden-haired tiny tots for heroines, and 
want something different. 

HELEN S. CrossLey. 





Smoking and Cussing 


Spokane, Wash. 
You have some good features in SUNSET, 
but could you not profitably edit out the 
lighting of so many cigarettes and the 
cussing? I have lived in the West a good 
many years and have found very few who 
think the cowboy or girl or the cussing 

man and gun thug are types of the West. 


F. D. Muse. 


How Many Feel This Way? 
Mansfield, Ohio. 


Please discontinue my subscription to 
Sunset. There is too many Chinamen in 
your story’s to suit my taste. 

CLaRK BAKER. 


The Woman Question 


Bowie, Arizona. 

I have read Anne Martin’s confession 
of woman’s inferiority to man. That is 
what it amounts to. I wonder if many 
women agree with her. 

If women are as weak as she makes 
them out to be would not a government 
in which women participated to a large 
extent be weakened thereby? Why not? 
If we add the confessed weakness of 
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women to the known weakness of men, 
then divide it by two, we’ get an average 
considerably below what it is now. 

If women are as helpless as Anne 
Martin says they are then the legs they 
have to do with governing the country 
the better for us. We do not want to 
ruin the government just to give women a 
part in ruining it. 

I am inclined to agree with Miss Anne 
that women are inferior. They must 
have had equal rights at first. Why 
did they not stay equal? Or, if they 
were unequal at the start, why have they 
been so many ages getting to equality! 
Whatever it was that kept them from 
equality at the start or took away equality 
later must still persist, and will probably 
continue to the end of the world. 

Woman owes her inferior position to 
her love for man. She loves him much 
more than he does her, so hesitates to risk 
losing his love by any contest over rights. 
And she is smaller than he is, less strength 
to fight with, and has less originality— 
boldness of thought—than man_ has. 
While she has plenty of divine courage, or 
sublime courage, I should say, which one 
seldom needs, she is lacking in ordinary 
hardihood that one needs every day. She 
is not any more afraid of death than man 
is but dreads a frown or harsh word that 
he does not mind at all. Last, but not 
least, she has to defend her chastity while 
he has not to defend his. It was these 
things that made woman unequal and 
will keep her so. 

As for the double standard of morals, 
if women will only treat the fallen man 
just like they treat the fallen woman we 
will all rise to the same level, or if they 
treat the woman like they do the man we 
will all sink to the same depth. Women, 
the social arbitors, have made the double 
standard. 

In the case of young people on the 
street at night, the virtuous girl is in more 
danger than the virtuous man because she 
has her chastity to defend; but if both are 
bad she is the greater menace to good 
morals for reasons | can not state here. 

Therefore the law is justified in being 
more severe on the girl, just as it is more 
severe on a man who would carry nitro- 
glycerine on a train than one who only 
carries a gun. C. G. Bray. 
Approval That Counts 
Skagway, Alaska. 

On the strength of the articles written 
by Anne Martin and your courage in pub- 
lishing so apt and defensive an article for 
women I am enclosing a check for one 
year’s subscription to your magazine. 
Your editorial comments on current 
affairs are vastly informing and stimula- 
ting; please keep up the good work. 

“How I Acquired My Farm,” is another 
feature that holds the interest of a person 
caged in an office and some day one of the 
articles may free them from the cage. 

Ciara T. Sears. 


We Apologize for the Proverb 


San Pepro, Cat. 

You can not hope to advertise your 
magazine in the Navy by publishing such 
a sentence as “spending money like a 
drunken sailor.” I think the good men 
of the Navy who help support and protect 
American homes deserve an apology. 
Rep Green, U.S. S. Texas. 
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Vacation 





Reduced 
Fare 
Round-Trip 
Tickets 

On Sale 
Daily 

April 28 

to 


September 30 


Outings 


A Few Suggestions: 


San Francisco and Bay Region 
Pleasures of metropolis with enjoyment of auto 
trips through parks and surrounding territory. San 
Francisco is one of the most delightful summer 
resorts on the Pacific Coast. 


Santa Cruz and Capitola-by-the-Sea 


Seaside and City Hotels, Surf Bathing, Cliff Drive, 
Deep-Sea and Pier Fishing, Golf, Big Trees. Many 
Santa Cruz Mountain Resorts. 


Del Monte and Monterey 
Charming Hotel in Beautiful Gardens, Famous 
17-Mile Drive, Bathing, Salmon Fishing, Golf, 
Polo, Tennis. Picturesque and historic Monterey 
on its charming Bay. 


Pacific Grove, Asilomar, Carmel-by-the- 
Sea and Carmel Highlands 


Delightful Family Resorts, Bathing Beaches, Sea 
Fishing, Marine Gardens viewed through glass- 
bottomed boats. Old Carmel Mission nearby. 


Byron Hot Springs and 
Paso Robles Hot Springs 


Noted mineral waters with well-equipped baths, 
plunges, etc. Byron Hot Springs 2% hours, Paso 
Robles 6 hours from San Francisco. 

Comfortable hotels; good service; golf links, tennis, 
horseback riding, etc. 


Sonoma, Napa and Lake Counties 
Numerous vacation places and mineral springs 
reached through Vallejo and Calistoga; Clear Lake 
is center of Lake County region. 


Yosemite National Park 
A Glorious Realm of Waterfalls, Cliffs and Peaks; 
Excellent Hotels, Lodges and Camps; Fishing, 
Trail-Riding and Auto Trips, including Mariposa 
Big Trees and Hetch-Hetchy Valley. Also the new 
Tioga auto tour Yosemite to Lake Tahoe. 


Lake Tahoe 


Most beautiful of our Sierra Lakes; noted for its 
Trout Fishing; many attractive Hotels and Resorts 
along shores and in vicinity. Daily 72-Mile 
Steamer Trip Around Lake. 


Sierra Resorts 
Attractive Outing quarters and Trout Fishing at 
Applegate, Dutch Flat, Towle, Cisco, Truckee, 
Boca and Floriston, Donner Lake and Indepen- 
dence Lake; also the “Bret Harte’’ country around 
Angels, via Oakdale. 


Shasta Resorts, Lassen Volcanic Nat’! Park 


Mountain Hotels and Cottages amid Crags and 
Pines. Trout Fishing in Sacramento River and 
tributary streams. Auto connections from Red 
Bluff or Chico to Chester for the Lassen country. 


Sequeia and Gen. Grant National Parks, 
Huntington Lake 


Well-equipped Lodges and Camps under stately 
Trees. River and Lake Fishing. Mountain climb- 
ing and trail-riding. 


Upper Klamath Lake and Crater Lake 


Excellent Trout Fishing; Comfortable quarters 
amid Forests and Mountains. Auto from Medford, 
or launch and auto from Klamath Falls to Crater 
Lake Lodge on rim of lake 


Los Angeles and its Beaches 
Noted tourist center. Ocean beaches and resorts 
within 30 minutes to an hour by Pacific Electric 
Ry. Santa Catalina Island three hours by steamer 
from San Pedro 


Pasadena, Riverside, Redlands, San Ber- 


nardino Mts. 
Attractive cities in San Gabriel Valley, amid orange 
groves and orchards. Tourist hotels. Mountain 
resorts; Big and Little Bear Lakes, outdeor life, 
camping and fishing. 


For Fares, Train Service and ‘‘Outing Resorts’’ Booklet 
Ask Any Southern Pacific Agent 
or write Chas. S. Fee, Pass. Traffic Mgr., San Francisco, Calif. 
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Hotel 


Del Coronado 
Coronado Beach, California 


fares effective to 
August 31st. 


Excursion 
San Diego until 








Coronado is reached via San 
| Diego by train, steamship or 
automobile. 


Out-of-door amusements include 
Bay and Surf Bathing, Boating, 
Deep Sea Fishing, Aquaplaning, 
Motoring, Golf and Tennis. 








Special Summer Rates 


American Plan 








$6.00, $6.50 and $7.00 per day 
For Room With Detached Bath 


$8.00, $9.00 and $10.00 per day 
For Room With Private Bath 


San Francisco Agent 
WALTER RAMAGE 


Number 2 Pine Street 


Los Angeles Agent 
H. F NORCROSS 


511 South Spring St. 


Write for folder 


W. A. Turquand, Manager 
Coronado Beach, California 


























Fourth and 
Main Streets 






LOS ANGELES 


“Where the charm 
of true hospitality 
lingers long after 
the guest departs” 


Quiet service for gentle folks 
and meals that are a joy at 
moderate prices 
BOGGS HOTEL COM PANY | 
ROSS N. BOGGS, Pres. and Mgr. 








| instead of killing off the wine grape 


Sunset Magazine 
Service Bureau 


Conducted under the supervision of 
Walter V. Woehlke 


The following general questions and answers are 
typical of the service supplied by the Bureau. 
Stamps should be enclosed in letters of inquiry 
and full name and address plainly written. 
Address all communications to Sunset Magazine 
Service Bureau, 460 Fourth Street, San Francisco 











Who Has an Island for Sale? 


Q. Will you kindly inform me to whom 
I shall write to to obtain information 
regarding the islands just west of Seattle? 
Kindly advise me how I can obtain pos- 
session of a small island and any other 
information ore it may be valuable to me. 

T. H., Anap, Montana. 

A. We doubt very much whether you 
could find among the islands which form 
the west shore of Puget Sound an island 
small enough to suit your purpose. If 


you will get a map of Puget Sound— 
the Puget Sound Navigation Company, 


Seattle, Wash., issues a good one—you 
will see that the islands mentioned above 
all contain thousands of acres. However, 
you could obtain a tiny island if you were 
willing to go to the San Juan group, lying 
between the mainland and the southern 
extremity of Vancouver Island. 

There are probably 200 islands in this 
group and they are of assorted sizes, 
ranging from a few tocky acres to 50,000 
acres in area. 

We are asking the Seattle Chamber of 
Commerce to put you in touch with real 
estate men specializing in island property. 


Profiting by Prohibition 


Q. I am offered 20 acres of three-year 
old grapes at $500 an acre. The soil is 
light and sandy and the water supply is 
sufficient for only two irrigations in a 
season, but it seems to me that the price 
is very reasonable considering the pos- 
sible returns. I understand that I can 
get a minimum of two tons per acre when 
the vines are six years old. In the fourth 
and fifth year they ought to do better 
than earning their keep, especially with 
prices of grapes what they are now. Do 
you believe that this acreage would be a 
good investment? Also do you think 
that the high price of grapes will continue 
for a number of years? I would especially 
like to have your judgment on the price 
question as that seems to be the point 


which determines profit or loss. Any 
information you can give me will be 
appreciated.— R. ~ LALO: JAETO,; 


CALIF. 

A. Under present conditions the price 
asked for a vineyard three years old 
appears very reasonable. If you can get 
two tons to the acre and if you can get 
$100 a ton, your net profit per annum 
should be at least $100 per acre which is 
quite a profit compared with an invest- 
ment of only $500 an acre. However, you 
yourself must judge as to the productive 
capacity of the particular soil under the 
conditions of cultivation, climate and 
irrigation prevailing. 


Concerning the price prospect for | 
grapes, ask us something easy. It is | 
| Fairly well known that prohibition, | 








VANCOUVER 





Spend Your Vacation 
In Beautiful 
British Columbia 
where Nature is seen at its grandest 
and best—where the Northern latitude 
makes extreme heat unknown—where 
summer showers keep everything fresh. 


VANCOUVER 


just across the International 
Boundary is ir the heart of the 
most wonderful scenic sections 
of the Northwest. 


Canada welcomes Tourists—No 


trouble at Boundary. 





Send for Illustrated 
1922 Vacation Folder 
Mailed on request to Vancouver Publicity 
Bureau (J. R. Davison, Mgr.) Suite 300, 
438 Pender St. West, Vancouver, Canada 











Special Round Trip Railway 
Rates Over Vacation Period 


(See your local Agent for details) 


A Delightful Touring Run 
Over the Pacific Highway 






VISIT VANCOUVER THIS SUMMER. 





See Page 92 
for attractive group of 
Clubbing Offers 





REDUCED FREIGHT RATES 


Through Car Service on Household Goods and Automobiles. 
from and to all parts of the East. Consult ourmearest office jvefore 
shipping. Cars carefully loaded and unloaded by experienced men 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 
203 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Monadnock Bldg., scorn Francisco Van Nays Bidg., Les Angeles 
Alaska Building, Seattle 

Philadelphia, rene Bailding Boston, Old South Building 

Cleveland, Hipgedrene Building 
New York 


‘ = = 


Cincinnati 





see 
TACOMA 


this summer 


Tacoma, Gateway to Rainier National 
Park, welcomes you to the charmed land this 
summer. Drive your car, come by water or 
travel on any of the elegant trains operated 
from California or the East. Each way offers 
fts own pleasures at reasonable prices. 

You will never enjoy a more delightful 
vacation than here. Mountaineering, yacht- 
ing, salmon trolling in Puget Sound, trout 
fishing in mountain streams, golf om perfect 
courses or motoring over paved roads amid 
scenic wonders. Write for complete liter- 
ature and information. We want to make 
the memory of your summer outing this year 
linger for life. 


Tourist and Convention Bureau 
Tourist Commercial Club and 
Chamber of Commerce 


Tacoma, Washington 
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industry, gave it the biggest boost in its 
history. Where the growers before pro- 
hibition were satisfied to receive $20 to 
$30 a ton for their grapes, since prohi- | 
bition they have been getting $75 to $125 | 
a ton. Naturally any attempt to throw 
down the price and readmit beer and wine 
into decent society will meet with violent 
opposition on the part of the grape 
growers. But how long this high price 
will last, no one can tell. This year 
quotations are starting off very high, 
advance offers of $125 a ton having been 

made with few takers, but the acreage of 
vineyards also is growing very rapidly. 
It was believed two years ago that the 
home made wine industry was a fad and 
would die a rapid death and that with its 
shrinkage the price for wine grapes would 
tumble, but so far the industry seems to 
be flourishing and expanding. Under the 
circumstances it is possible that high 
grape prices will continue to prevail for 
years and there are few states and dis- 
tricts which can produce large quantities 
of grapes suitable for the making of the 
kind of wines liked by Italians, Spaniards, 
Frenchmen and other South Europeans 
accustomed to the beverage. 


The Story of Ruined Hopes 


Q. I have just noted that you answer 
inquiries concerning farming 1 in different 
localities and I am writing for a little 
information which will be greatly appre- 
ciated by me. I should like to know 
about the Flathead district in Montana, 
the kind of farming done there, the extent 
of products grown, dry farming versus 
farming by irrigation. What kind of 
fruits, if any, are raised in the district? 
What kind of weather, especially the 
summers, have they? Are they hot 
summers or the kind we have in Everett? 
And another thing I shall appreciate, is 
it possible for you to find out in just what 
part of the Flathead district are home- 
steads likely to be found? I have written 
the Land Office there but can not get just 
the information I seek and thought pro- 
bably you could get it for me. If there is 
any work to be had on the side while 
getting things in shape I can do almost 
any kind of work and would like to have 
something to turn to while improving the 
place. Please give name of nearest town 
or post office where the land is to be had. 

- H. R., Everetr, Wasu. 

The agricultural land of the Flat- 
hez “ district in Montana lies practically 
all in the Flathead Indian Reservation 
which was opened to entry im 1910. At 
that time the Indians received their allot- 
ments of agricultural and grazing land 
and the balance of unallotted irrigable 
lands was thrown open to homestead 
entry. At that time the entire available 
aréa of homestead land under the irri- 
gation project, some 55,000 acres, was 
taken up, and since that time the Indian 
owners of allotments have sold more than 
two-thirds of their land to white settlers. 
There are no homesteads to be had on the 
irrigation projects and the land values 
range from $20 to $150 an acre. 

The Flathead district used to be pri- 
marily a stock and timber country. The 
rainfall averaging fifteen inches on the 
valley floor, was not well enough distri- 
buted to make dry-farming a success, 
hence the project to irrigate 134,000 
The opening of the reservation 
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Consult Us Before Moving 


For distribution of freight 
in California we have over 
Sifty vans 
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—to and from Eastern 
and Pacific Coast Points 


lg you moving ‘“‘back East’’ or, 
friends or relatives who are moving out 
West?—In either case, a substantial saving of 
freight charges on furniture, household goods 
and automobiles may be made by shipping ‘‘the 
It is possible for us to quote 
reduced rates because we consolidate carload 
Our method also provides for 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 








COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 


Make Your Home in Los Gatos—‘‘In the 
Valley of the Sun."’ Located in the foothills of the 
fertile Santa Clara Valley, beautifully situated 
with an ideal climate. Property at reasonable 
prices. Address Chamber of Commerce, Los Gatos 


| California. 


**Water is Wealth’’ in Stanislaus County, 
alfalfa, fruits, cantaloupes, general farming. Write 
for free booklet, Department S, Stanislaus County 
Board of Trade, Modesto, California. 





PATENTS 


Patents. Write for ‘Free Guide Book and 
Record of Invention Blank. Send model or sketch 


| and description for free opinion of its patentable 


| other Nature Cures. 


nature. ighest References. Prompt Attention. 
Reasonable Terms. Victor J. Evans & Co., 751 
Ninth, Washington, D. C. 





- Patents. Send for free Booklet. Highest 
references. results. Promptness assured. 
Send model or drawing for examination and 
opinion. Watson E. Co agen. Patent Attorney, 


624 F St., Washington, D. C 


SONGS, STORIES, ETC. 


Stories, ‘Poems, Plays, “ete. +, are wanted for 
publication. Submit Mss or write Literary Bureau 
163, Hannibal, Mo. 





CONVALESCENT HOME 
Convalescent Home, Ashiand, Ore. “Facing 
famous Lithia Park Cottage plan Milk Diet and 
Hot sulphur baths. Come 
to Ashland and get well 








PERSONAL 





Exchange cheery letters with new f- lends. 
Lots of fun and enthusiastic pastime. Enclose 
stamp. Eva Moore, P. O. Box 4309, Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 


FOR SALE 


Free Booklet—‘‘Florida Homes’? describ- 
ing for sale orange and grapefruit groves, farms, 
hotels, and business places of all kinds. Florida 
he oa Company, 600 Florida Avenue, Tampa, 
Mlorida. 





Violins—Deep, Mellow, Soulful—on easy 
credit terms. High grade, wonderful instrumente 
of my own make. Development of mony years’ 
expertness. Write for book. Gustav R. Henning. 
2424 Gaylord St., Denver, Colo. 


HELP WANTED 


Talloring Agents Wanted. Make $50.00 to 
$100.00 and more per week, selling our wonderful 
all wool one price line. Suits sell for $29.50. 
Non-higher. Retail stores ask at least $50.00 for 
the same quality. Also strong line of featherweight 
fabrics to sell at $16.75 per suit. You collect your 
profits at once. We ship C. O. D. to customer for 
balance. We furnish beautiful 6 x 9 swatch outfit 
and powerful co-operation. Hustlers write at once. 
Salesmanager, J. B. Simpson Inc., Dept A-92, 831 
West Adams Street, Chicago, Illinois 








Salesmen— Become Independent—Own your 
business, experience unnecessary selling our $7,500 
Accidental Death; $50.00 Accident; $25.00 Sick 
Weekly benefits; $12.50 yearly, other amounts pro- 
portionate. Guaranteed steady income_ from 
renewals. $250,000 eg Beemer gg — 
ment. Registration Dept. M, wark, 


Government Railway Mail Clerks start $133 


month; expenses paid. Specimen examination 
questions free. Columbus Institute, F-6, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 
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twelve years ago and the announced 
intention of the Indian Bureau to proceed 
immediately with the construction of 
reservoirs and ditches to irrigate 134,000 
acres attracted 80,000 applicants for 
farms and the few hundreds who managed 
to obtain a homestead or who were able 
to buy land from individual Indians. were 
considered lucky. But it turned out that 
they got nothing except Irish dividends 
from their land. Until 1916 the appro- 
priations were so small that only a few 
canals and ditches could be built fem 
the money. When larger appropriations 
became available, the engineers spent 
them on more ditches to carry the water 
available from the unregulated flow of the 
streams to settlers scattered all over the 
projects, settlers who had been waiting 
four to six years for irrigation water. 
When the three successive dry years came 
along, almost no water was available in 
midsummer and most of the settlers were 
forced to move away broke. 

In spite of this discouraging record, the 
district has a bright future. Its principal 
need is adequate storage for the water of 
the spring floods to make it available 
during the irrigating and growing season. 
The summers are long and warm, temper- 
atures ranging up to 102 degrees. Of 
course the climate, being semi-arid, 1s 
totally different from the Puget Sound 
climate. So far alfalfa, grain and forage 
crops have been the principal products: 
very little fruit is grown. 

You can see from the foregoing that no 
free homestead land with water is avail- 


able. 


Patience and the Colorado River 


Q. I have read a good deal about the 
proposed dams in the Colorado river for 
the storage of water and the irrigation of 
land. Can you tell me when the first 
dam will be completed, where the water 
will be put and when settlers can take up 
land under the project? I do not want 
to go as far south as the Imperial Valley 
in California or the Yuma project in 
Arizona, as I do not like the excessive heat 
of the long summers.—C. H. M., SHaw- 
NEE, OKLA. 


A. In order to profit by the proposed 
storage of the Colorado river’s flood 
water the thing you need most is a large 
supply of the trait that made Job famous. 
You will surely have to join the Inter- 
national Waiters’ union if you pin your 
hopes to Colorado river stored flood water 
for it will probably be fifteen to twenty 
years before a drop of this water is avail- 
able. 

In the first place the cost of a dam high 
and heavy enough to impound four or 
five times more water than the largest 
dam now in existence, is so large that 
financing will depend largely upon Con- 
gressional appropriations, and Congress 
would rather appropriate a billion or two 
for a vote-producing cash bonus than to 
lend fifty millions for a project that will 
create thousands of homes and millions 
of horsepower. Also, the seven states 
touched or traversed by the Colorado are 
fighting like Kilkenny cats among them- 
selves, each state desiring to have all of its 
supposed needs given preference over the 
needs of all the other states. They will 
probably come to a unanimous agreement 
the week after deValera is elected mayor 


of Belfast. 
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Shouldy Congress take the bit in its 
teeth, force the states to agree on a general 
plan of development and appropriate the 
money for the initial dam, it would still 
take years to complete the job on account 
of the magnitude of the operations. 
Think of the difficulty of by-passing a 
stream the size of the Ohio at the bottom 
of a narrow gorge in a 5000-foot caion! 
No, patience is the watchword. 

In the drainage basin of the upper 
Colorado you can obtain irrigated land 
reasonably in several localities, notably in 
Utah’s Uintah Basin, but all of this fairly 
cheap irrigated or irrigable land is far 
from rail transportation. Since the first 
large storage dam will undoubtedly be 
built to regulate the flow on the lower 
river, it is hardly worth your while to 
wait, as the climate along the lower river 
south of the Grand Canon is essentially 
the same as the Imperial Valley or Yuma 
climate. 


Buying the Right to Pay Taxes 


Q. I understand there is a large tract 
of land in East Uplands, California, to be 
placed on the market. It lies four miles 
north of Ontario along the foothill boule- 
vard. The land I believe is to be sold 
for one hundred dollars per acre—and 
that closer to the foothills for more. 
There are three thousand acres of citrus 
fruit all round this piece of land and they 
say that all this citrus land at one time 
was just like this piece—stony. 

The stones could be used to build a 
very beautiful house, I have seen quite a 
few of them. Now, what do you think of 
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this land for walnut land? 

Understand we are not buying this with 
the view of getting a living off it, but just 
as an investment and somewhere to go 
and be interested in. Of course we do not 
want to buy anything that is no good. If 
we bought it on time how could we be sure 
of the title?—Mrs. C. S., ALHAMBRA, 
CALIF. 


A. It is probably true that the tract you 
describe is good citrus land, so far as soil | 
and climate are concerned, but the low | 
price of $100 an acre indicates that no | 
water right goes with the land and that | 
probably it will be impossible to develop | 
water on the land itself. If it were pos- | 
sible to drill wells to a reasonable depth | 
and develop ample water it would be 
impossible to obtain this land at the price 
mentioned. Hence it is probable that the 
owners have exhausted every effort to 
develop water and are now placing the 
dry land on the market. As dry land the 
value should be based upon the possible 
production. So far as we know, all you 
could get from this land is an occasional 
crop of barley and, if the land is very 
stony, even this crop is out of the ques- | 
tion. In our opinion you would be paying | 
$100 an acre for the privilege of paying | 
taxes unless you could in some way pro- | 
curewater. 

Walnuts are out of the question. ‘They | 
require rich loam and ample water. On | 
sandy, stony land it would be a waste of | 
money to plant walnut trees. | 








California offers you 
the greatest opportunity in America 


We offer you the greatest 
opportunity in California 


10,000 acres of the best 
irrigated land in the San 
Joaquin Valley, already 
in alfalfa, at from $200.00 
to $300.00 per acre. Water 
costs $1.75 per acre per year. 
Easy terms. 


Irrigated grape land in 
proven territory at $200.00 
per acre. The land is in the 
San Joaquin Valley and 
adjoins the largest Thomp- 
Son Seedless Vineyard in the World. 





We have been selling California lands for twenty-five 
years and refer you to any San Francisco Bank: 


Write for descriptive folder 


LYON & HOAG 





660 Market Street San Francisco, Cal. 





















a 
+. banking, olfices 
iIn33 California cities 
Py You will derive greater pleasure and 
comfort from your trip through . 
nature’s picture gallery—California— 


if all your financial arrangements are 
handled by one bank. 


Wherever you go in California there is 
always a Bank of Italy close at hand. 
With 45 banking offices in 33 of the 
state’s principal cities, the service of this 
institution is admirably suited to the 
requirements of visitors and tourists. 


Capital and Surplus Savin us O} ercial aly 
$12,500,000.00 Head Office ~ San Francisco 
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Why Magazine Clubs 


Cost Less 


Publishers Co-operate 
in Club Offers to At- 


tract Discriminating 
Readers 


Why are magazines offered 
in clubs at rates lower than 
they would cost if purchased 
or subscribed for separately? 
Because magazine publish- 
ers co-operate into encour- 
aging readers to subscribe 
for and heep up their sub- 
scriptions to their favorite 
magazines. Magazine pub- 
lishers’ interest in the char- 
acter of their subscription 
list is a very sincere kind of 
interest; persons who regu- 
larly read several magazines 
are much more discrimina- 
ting readers—and they are 
helpful readers. 


SUNSET is proud of the 
character of its subscription 
list. Those of its readers 
who subscribe to our special 
clubs invariably select the 
good magazines, along with 
SUNSET. 

We are equally proud of the 
kind of co-operation on the 
part of other publishers 
who want the SuNsEt kind 
of readers—which enables 
us to offer the money-saving 
magazine clubs listed on this 
page. The clubs shown here 
are selected as a result of 
long experience in selecting 
the magazines to be offered 
with Sunset. However, if 
your preference doesn’t hap- 
pen to be listed here, send 
us your list for a special 
bargain price—you are not 
obligated to accept it. 


Send your order for any of 


these unusual Club Bar- 
gains to 


SUNSET MAGAZINE 


SUBSCRIPTION BUREAU 
460 Fourth Street 
San Francisco 
California 











Subscriptions to these. Bar- 
gain Clubs may be new or re- 
newal; if the latter, subscrip- 
tions will be automatically 
extended. Postage free, except 
on Canadian or foreign orders. 
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